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PREFACE 


This administrative history has been prepared to satisfy in part the 
research needs as stated in the task directive (approved by Acting 
Pacific Northwest Regional Director William J. Brigglie in a memorandum 
dated July 15, 1986) concerning Crater Lake National Park, Administrative 
History under Package No. 245. The purpose of this study is the 
collection, presentation, and evaluation of historical research data 
pertaining to the conception, establishment, and operation of Crater Lake 
National Park from 1902 to the present. Several early chapters in the 
study cover the period of discovery and exploration of Crater Lake and 
its management as part of the Cascade Range Forest Reserve (1893-1902). 
it is intended that this study will provide a knowledge of the problems 
faced and actions taken by past park managers, thus providing present 
and future park administrators with a more informed background about 
the successes, failures, and recurring issues of the past and greater 
awareness for administrative decision-making. 


A number of persons have assisted in the preparation of this report. 
Edwin C. Bearss, Chief Historian, and Barry Mackintosh, Bureau 
Historian, both of the National Park Service's Washington Office (WASO), 
provided direction for the project and made available to me WASO files on 
the park. Special thanks are due to Pacific Northwest Regional Office 
(PNWO) Director Charies H. Odegaard and PNWO Regional Historian 
Stephanie Toothman for sharing their ideas on the nature of research 
required for the project and making available the regional office files for 
research purposes. My appreciation also extends to Superintendent 
Robert E. Benton, Chief of interpretation Kent Taylor, and Park Curator 
Jerry McCrea for helping me to understand the park administrative 
research needs and expectations for this report, making available the 
extensive park library and museum collections for research purposes, 
conducting me on a tour of the park, and providing the names of persons 
to interview and repositories to consult during my research. 
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In addition, my thanks go to the staffs of the various repositories | 
visited. These include: Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado; Main 
Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; Harpers Ferry Center, 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia; Southern Oregon Historical Society, 
Jacksonville, Oregon; Klamath County Museum, Klamath Falls, Oregon; 
Jackson County Library, Medford, Oregon; Josephine County Library, 
Grants Pass, Oregon; Kiamath County Library, Klamath Falls, Oregon; 
Oregon Historical Society, Portland, Oregon; Douglas County Library, 
Roseburg, Oregon; Oregon State Library, Salem, Oregon; Federal 
Records Centers, National Archives and Records Administration, San 
Bruno, California, and Seattie, Washington; Henry Suzallo Library, 
University of Washington, Seattle; National Archives and Records 
Administration, Washington, D.C.; and Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


One of the unexpected benefits of undertaking this study has been 
the opportunity to contact a number of persons who have been involved 
with the operation of Crater Lake National Park. | am indebted to al! 
those who allowed me to interview them either in person or by telephone. 


My thanks also go to G. Frank Williss who began this project and 
conducted the initial discussions relating to the scope and research needs 
for the study. John Latschar, Section Chief, Branch of Planning, 
Western Team, Denver Service Center provided encouragement and 
administrative oversight for the project. 


Harlan D. Unrau 
September 1987 
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A. GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF PARK 





Crater Lake National Park, consisting of 182,700 acres, lies in south 
central Oregon within the Cascade mountain range. The park boundaries 
are contiguous with the Winema, Umpqua, and Rogue River national 
forests and with Sun Mountain State Forest. The park lies within the 
Oregon counties of Klamath, Jackson, and Douglas. The lake occupies 
about one-eighth of the entire park area, lying in its center at an 
elevation of 6,176 feet. 


B. PURPOSE OF PARK 





The purpose of the park is stated in its establishing act signed into 
law by President Theodore Roosevelt on May 22, 1902. The park was to 
be an area "dedicated and set apart forever as a public park or pleasure 
ground for the benefit of the people of the United States." The act 
required that measures be taken for "the preservation of the natural 


objects . . . the protection of the timber... the preservation of all 
kinds of game and fish" and the use of "scientists, excursionists, and 
pleasure seekers." Crater Lake was the sixth national park to be 


established in the United States and became known as one of the "jewels 
of the National Park System." 


C. SIGNIFICANCE OF PARK 





Crater Lake is unique among American lakes. The "crater" is a 
caldera which was formed more than 6,000 years ago when the top of the 
12,000-foot volcano Mount Mazama collapsed. Roughly circular in shape, 
about six miles across at its widest point, and covering an area of some 
twenty square miles, the lake is surrounded by nearly twenty-six miles of 
colorful lava cliffs rising from 500 to 2,000 feet above the surface of the 
water. From this rimmed summit the land slopes downward in. all 
directions. Over the centuries the caldera has collected water from rain 
and snow. Evaporation and seepage are now in near balance with 
precipitation, providing a fairly constant water level. The lake is an 


incomparable example of a deep, pure, and stable caldera lake. 

















Crater Lake is the deepest lake in the United States, the second 
deepest in the Western Hemisphere, and the seventh deepest in the 
world, dropping downward to 1,932 feet just southeast of Merriam Cone. 
The beauty and scenic grandeur of the lake and caldera constitute the 
prime feature and attraction of the park and one of the prime scenic 
fascinations in the United States. It has been designated a national 
hydrological landmark and is being studied by an increasing number of 
scientists under the park research program. 


D. PRIMARY RESOURCES OF PARK 








While the lake and rim slopes are the primary resources of the park, 
there are a number of other significant natural resources within the park 
boundaries. in or near Crater Lake are reminders of the cataclysmic 
activity that once engulfed the area. These include the lava formations 
on Mazama's sloping sides, extinct volcanic cones, and glacial valleys. 
Some of the more notable geological features of the park area are: 


1. Wizard Island--Rising some 763 feet above the water, this island 





is an excellent example of the smallest type of volcanic cone. The 
summit of this perfect little cone is a crater about 90 feet deep and 
300 feet in diameter. The cone and its massive flow of black lava in 
huge blocks form an isiand about three-fourths of a mile long by 
one-half mile wide. The oldest trees on the island date from about 
800 years ago, indicating the last volcanic activity of Mount Mazama 
occurred about 1,000 years in the past. 


2. The Watchman--A massive flow of andesite two-fifths of a mile 





wide and extending one and one-quarter miles downhill. It supports 
an impressive dike on the lake side. 


3. Hillman Peak--The highest point on the rim, at 8,156 feet 





elevation, Hillman Peak was formed as a parasitic cone when a vent 
opened on the side of Mount Mazama. The collapse of the parent 
peak cut Hillman in half, exposing its inner structure. Its spires 








are ancient feeder tubes for the lava that Built the cone and were 
decomposed and tinted yellowish-orange by the gases and other hot 
liquids that rose through them. 


4. Devils Backbone--This is @ vertical wall of dark andesite lining 
the cliff face and measuring about 1,000 feet long by 50 feet across 
near the top. A dike formed by molten lava that created and filled 
cracks, as it forced its way up through the rock and then solidified. 
it has been left standing by the erosion of the surrounding material. 


5. Liao Rock--This great mass of dacite (a sluggish lava) was 
produced from a vent on the upper siopes of Mazama and hardened 
after moving only a mile or two. The dacite filled in a former 
explosion crater. This rock rises nearly 2,000 feet above the 
water--the highest vertical precipice on the rim--and was formed by 
the most massive single flow apparent in the caldera wall, with a 
maximum thickness of 1,200 feet. 


6. Red Cone, Timber Crater--These are excellent examples of 
extinct cinder cones north of the lake, as is Crater Peak to the 


south. 


7. Pumice Desert--A broad fiat in the northern section of the 
park, this desert was covered with pumice and ash more than 200 
feet deep in some piaces by the explosion of Mount Mazama. it has 
only started to be invaded by scattered lodgepole pines. Due to its 
scarcity of organic matter, few plants have taken hold to further 
enrich the soil. 


8. Mazama Rock--This is a single huge block of andesite at least 
sixty feet high thought to have fallen from or been biown out of 
Mount Mazama. Erosion has removed surrounding materials. 


9. Palisade Point--These are vertical andesite palisades covered 
with lichens. 














10, Winegiass--This is a slide formation caused by erosion, that, 
when viewed from the opposite shore, resembles an enormous 
stemmed glass 


11 Redcloud Cliff--This portion of the rim shows seven distinct 
layers of glacial material, illustrating the relentiess advance and 
retreat of glaciers on Mazama's siopes. 


12. Castile Rock (Pumice Castie)--Below Cloudcap @ bright orange 
and pink formation of pumice and tuff protrudes from the caldera 


wall composed of layers of pumice laid down in the early days of 
Mazama and covered by later eruptions. Hot gases have colored 
them orange and apricot. Exposed during Mazama's final collapse, 
they have since been eroded by wind and water into a formation 
called Castie Rock. 


13. Mount Scott--This is what remains of @ parasitic satellite cone 
of Mount Mazama that grew near its eastern base, presenting on the 
east a classic symmetrical voicanic silhouette. The western siope has 
been eroded by glaciation. it was built up before Mazama's collapse 
and was probably @ secondary vent during Mazama's activity. Mount 
Scott is the park's highest peak, at 8,926 feet. 


14. Kerr Notch--its U-shaped cross-section denotes the glacier that 
poured through the area and carved out Kerr Valiey. 


15. The Pinnacies--These towering needie-like formations of rock, 
called fossil fumaroles, projecting from the Sand Creek Canyon floor, 
were formed under sheets of volcanic pumice that preceded Mazama's 
collapse. As the surface of the hot pumice cooled over the years, 
steam and gases were released by the hot rocks underneath through 
vents and tubes thet were welded into cement hardness by their 
passage. These ancient vents now stand aione due to the erosion of 
the surrounding softer materials. 








16. Phantom Ship--A rugged island rising dramatically 175 feet 
above the lake surface, the “ship” is 4a remnant of an ancient 


volcano predating Mount Mazama, making this the oldest lava exposed 
in the caldera. 


17. Sun Notch--This cross-section of @ giacially scarred trough is 
located on the caidera rim. (Kerr Notch and Munson Valley are also 
evidence of glaciers that draped Mazama's long siopes, some 
extending as far as seventeen miles toward the valley. ) 


18. Godfrey Glen and Colonnades--With the Pinnacies, this area 


ranks as the most significant feature aiong park roads other than 
those along Rim Drive. it is composed of fossil fumaroies marking 
the site of hot gasses that rose through the glowing avalanches that 
once filled the canyon. 


19. Union Peak--its summit is an old cinder cone which grew on top 
of ar: old shield voicano. 


20. Liao's Haliway--This 125-foot-deep gorge was cut through 
pumice material by stream erosion. it is located on Whitehorse 
Creek, a tributary of Castile Creek and once contained a trai! leading 
through narrow passages to numerous cavelike amphitheaters. 


In addition to the geological features of the park there are several 
ecological communities of importance within its boundaries. These include 
Boundary Springs near the northwest corner, Sphagnum Bog and 
Thousand Springs along the western boundary, and some specific areas 
within the caldera walis of which Wizard isiand and the Phantom Ship are 
the most outstanding. 


Three forest types are dominant within the park. These are the 
ponderosa pine at lower elevations, lodgepole pine extending from 5,500 to 
6,500 feet, and mountain hemiock which is characteristic of the higher 
elevations. Also present in the park are Dougias fir; western white, 

















whitebark, and sugar pines; and some incense cedar, aspen, and 
Engiemann spruce. 


Some 570 species of flowering plants and ferns thrive in the park, 
These range from lichen at Palisade Point to the wildflowers of Castle 
Crest and Munson Meadows to the stunted vegetation of the Pumice Desert 
and Wizard island. 


The variety of mammals found in the park is typical of the forested 
areas throughout the southern sections of the Cascade range. The most 
commonly observed large mammals are biack-tailed deer, elk, biack bear, 
porcupine, and yellow-bellied marmot. Seldom seen are the red fox, 
coyote, pine marten, bobcat, pronghorns, and even more rarely, the 


cougar. 


More than 120 kinds of birds have been seen in the park, including 
raptors such as golden eagies, American baid eagies, faicons, ospreys, 
and horned owls; waterfowl; and smaller singers such as the western 
tanager and the hermit thrush. 


Although Crater Lake is known primarily as a “natural park area,” it 
does have significant cultural resources. The Superintendent's Residence 
has been designated as a Nationa! Historic Landmark, and the Munson 
Valley Historic District has been proposed for addition to the National 
Register of Historic Places. Crater Lake Lodge is an example of early 
park architecture designed to provide accommodations for overnight 


guests. 


The thirty-three miles of Rim Drive provide park visitors with 
opportunities for quality scenic vistas. in addition to numerous scenic 
views of Crater Lake within the caldera, there is a peripheral display of 
Cascade peaks, including Mounts Shasta, McLoughlin, Bailey, and 
Thielson, Union and Diamond peaks, and Three Sisters, which highlight 
prominentiy the forest and alpine surroundings of the park and national 
forest lands. 














Crater Lake National Park is known for its long winters and heavy 
snowfalls. The average seasonal accumulation of snow is 544 inches. The 
winter of 1932-33 provided 878 inches of snow, the highest recorded total 
to date. Snow on the ground of 14-foot depth is common by late winter, 


The greatest recorded snow depth in the park was 252 inches on April 3, 
1983. 
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1. Material for this chapter was extracted from two principal sources: 
U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service, Historic Resource 
une 






To ager keke sotene) fe Park, Oregon, by Linda W. Greene, 

5 rtment the Interior, National Park Service, 
"Statement for Management, as Lake National Park," March 11, 1983, 
Files, Technical information Center, Denver Service Center, National Park 


Service. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF CRATER LAKE: 1853-1885 








A. DISCOVERY OF CRATER LAKE BY JOHN W. HILLMAN: 1853 








Although claims for the discovery of Crater Lake in the 1840s have 
been made in the name of John C. Fremont and others, the first 
authenticated visit by white men was not made until 1853. After peaceful 
relations had been established temporarily with the Rogue Indians of 
southwestern Oregon in 1851 prospectors began entering the area looking 
for gold along the Rogue River and its tributaries. During the winter of 
1851-52 four young packers transporting food supplies discovered gold on 
Rich Gulch in the vicinity of present-day Jacksonville. News of this 
discovery lied to Oregon's first major gold rush, and soon new discoveries 
were made along the Applegate, iilinois, and Rogue rivers. A camp 
named Jacksonville took shape along Rich Guich as merchants arrived with 
supplies of foodstuffs, mining tools, and liquor. One of a party of 
footioose and impoverished gold seekers to arrive at Jacksonville was John 
W. Hillman, a native of Albany, New York, who had joined the rush to 
California three years earlier as a youth of seventeen years. While 
drinking in a saloon he and his friends were told by a party of 
Californians that they possessed secret information that would lead them 
to a rich Lost Cabin Mine in the rugged mountains of present-day 
Josephine County. Hillman formed a party, consisting of Isaac G. 
Skeeters, Henry Klippel, J.S. Louden, Pat McManus, three others named 
Dodd, McGarrie, and Little, and possibly two more, to trail the 
Californians. Thereafter, both parties played a game of hide-and-seek 
until their rations began to get low. Hunting treasure gave way to 
hunting wild game, and soon the two parties agreed to work and hunt 
together. Several more days of floundering drew them further off course 
and soon they were hopelessly lost. 


Hillman offered to lead a small party to the summit of the nearest 
peak so the party could reestablish its position. When the men reached 
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the peak on June 12, 1853, the party gazed down on what would later 
become known as Crater Lake. In an article in the Portland Oregonian on 
June 7, 1903, Hillman described the experiences of the party fifty years 
before: 


On the evening of the first day, while riding up a long, 
sloping mountain, we suddenly came in sight of water, and were 
very much surprised, as we did not expect to see any lakes, 
and did not know but what we had come in sight of and close 
to Klamath Lake, and not until my mule stopped within a few 
feet of the rim of Crater Lake did | look down, and if | had 
been riding a blind mule | firmly believe | would have ridden 
over the edge to death and destruction. We came to the lake a 
very little to the right of a small sloping butte or mountain, 
situated in the lake, with a top somewhat flattened. Every man 
of the party gazed with wonder at the sight before him, and 
each in his own peculiar way gave expression to the thoughts 
within him; but we had no time to lose, and after roiling some 
boulders down the side of the lake, we rode to the left, as 
near the rim as possible, past the butte, looking to see an 
outlet for the lake, but we could find none. 


| was very anxious to find a way to the water, which was 
immediately vetoed by the whole party, and as the leader of the 
Californians had become discouraged, we decided to return to 
camp; but not before we discussed what name we should give 
the lake. There were many names suggested, but Mysterious 
Lake and Deep Blue Lake were most favorably yeceived, and on 
a vote, Deep Blue Lake was chosen for a name. 


Upon their return to Jacksonville the miners reported their 
discovery, which was largely ignored for several reasons. News of the 
discovery could be spread only by word of mouth as no newspaper was 
published in southern Oregon at the time. Furthermore, the members of 
the party had been so disoriented and exhausted when they found the 
lake that they were unable afterwards to describe its location accurately. 
General indian unrest in the area, coupled with the continuing search for 
gold, also diverted attention away from news of the discovery. 
Nevertheless, Hillman is credited as being the first white man to gaze 
upon Crater Lake.“ 
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B. SUBSEQUENT VISITS TO CRATER LAKE: 1862-EARLY 1870S 








According to documentary records more than nine years passed 
before the lake was visited a second time. Meanwhile, thousands of 
prospectors had stampeded from southwestern Oregon across the Cascades 
to new diggings in central and eastern Oregon. Apparently none 
stumbled onto the lake until October 21, 1862, when a six-man mining 
party headed by Chauncey Nye did so. The party was crossing the 
Cascades on its way to the Rogue River Valley from the Granite Creek 
mines on the North Fork of the John Day River. While searching for a 
camping place for the night and a high summit from which to view the 
surrounding countryside, they came upon the lake. The importance of 
the Nye party's discovery lay in the fact that the men not only 
authenticated the lake's existence and provided a description of its 
approximate location but published the first printed account of the lake in 
the Oregon Sentinel (Jacksonville) of November 8, 1862. The article, 
written by John W. Sessions who was one of the members of the party, 
stated: 


On the afternoon of the 21st day of October last [1862], a small 
party of us were wending our way up the Cascade Mountains, 
about 15 miles south of Diamond Peak, leaving behind us the 
black pine desert of the Klamath country, and anxious to reach 
the summit in time to obtain a view of the Promised Land, viz., 
Rogue River Valley. Reaching the summit aimed at, one of the 
highest points of the range, our course was changed by an 
unlooked-for obstacle, and one that even a John Day party 
were obliged to go around. Before us, and at our very feet, 
lay a large lake, encircled on all sides by steep and almost 
perpendicular bluff banks, fully as high as that we were 
standing upon. The circumference of the lake we could not 
estimate at less than 25 miles, and from the banks down to the 
water, not less than 3,000 feet. At no place could we see the 
remotest chance of being able to climb down to the water, 
without the aid of long ropes and rope ladders. Near the south 
end of the lake rises a butte island, several hundred feet high, 
and drifts of snow lay clinging to the crevices of the rocky 
banks. The waters were of a deep biue color, causing us to 
name it Blue Lake. it lays about one mile west of Mount Scott, 
15 miles south of Diamond peak, and 80 miles northeast of 
Jacksonville. in the distance, and situated in the low pass that 
connects the Klamath country with the headwaters of Rogue 
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River, another lake was visible, not so large, apparently, 
bordering, as it does, on a large prairie. From the banks of 
Blue Lake no outlet is visible, but on descending the west side 
of the mountain, which is densely covered with heavy hemlock 
timber, we found water gushing out, and fine grass, on what 
we called the water level of the lake, and following this level 
around the west and south sides, springs and small streams 
were crossed every few yards, the waters of which joined 
together in the large basin or valley below, form an important 
factor to the north fork of Rogue River, in fact, empty into it 
a volume of water equal in amount to one-quarter of the whole 
river at Table Rock ferry... . 


The next documented visit to the lake occurred on August 24, 1865, 
when hunters accompanying a military expedition approached it from a 
southerly direction. Two years earlier Fort Klamath had been established 
in the Wood River Valley, some twenty miles south of the lake. The 
objectives of the small garrison were to quell Indian disturbances and 
prevent them from harassing emigrant wagon trains heading into southern 
Oregon and northern California. The soldiers were also charged with 
building new roads and improving old trails connecting major supply 
points in eastern and western Oregon. Thus, in 1866 soldiers from the 
garrison built the first road approaching Crater Lake from the south. 
Known afterward as the Fort Klamath-Jacksonville Military Road it followed 
the general location of the present park south entrance road to Annie 
Spring, continuing over the Cascade Divide just west of Annie Spring and 
connecting with the Jacksonville Road to the John Day country. 


Captain Franklin B. Sprague and twenty men from Company | of the 
First Oregon Volunteer infantry were assigned to the road building. On 
August 1 John M. Corbell and F.M. Smith, who were hunting to provide 
Sprague's men with fresh meat, spied the lake and reported to Sprague 
that they had come upon a large body of water in a deep hole. He 
determined to see it for himself and in several weeks Sprague left Fort 
Klamath with a party of six soldiers and several curious civilians from 
Jacksonville. 
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After visiting the lake on August 24, Sprague reiurned to Fort 
Klamath where he wrote an account of his experiences the following day. 
His account, which was published in the Oregon Sentinel on September 9, 
1865, included several significant perceptions: the volcanic origins of the 
lake, his description of Wizard Is.and as a remnant of voicanic activity, 
and his observation that the lake "will be visited by thousands hereafter, 
and some person would do well to build upon its banks a house where the 
visitor could be entertained, and to keep a boat, or boats upon its 
waters, that its beauties might be seen to a better advantage." In his 
account Sprague observed further: 


Upon rising the slope bordering the lake, the first impression 
made upon your mind is one of disappointment; it does not come 
up to your expectations; but this is only momentary. A second 
look, and you begin to comprehend the majestic beauties of the 
scenery spread out before you, and you sit down on the brink 
of the precipice, and feast your eyes on the awful grandeur, 
your thoughts wander back thousands of years to the time 
when, where now is a placid sheet of water, there was a lake 
of fire, throwing its cinders and ashes to vast distances in 
every direction. The whole surroundings prove this lake to be 
the crater of an extinct volcano. The appearance of the water 
in the basin, as seen from the top of the mountain, is that of a 
vast circular sheet of canvass, upon which some painter had 
been exercising his art. The color of the water is blue, but in 
very many different shades, and like the colors in variegated 
silk, continually changing. Now a spot will be dark blue, 
almost approaching black, the next moment it will change to a 
very pale blue; and it is thus continually changing from one 
shade to another. | cannot account for this changeableness, as 
the sky was perfectly clear, and it could not have been caused 
by any shadows; there was, however, a gentie breeze, which 
caused a ripple of the waters; this may account for it. 


At first sight a person would not estimate the surface of the 
water to be more than two or three hundred feet below the 
summit of the surrounding bluffs; and it is only after a steady 
look almost perpendicularly down into the water, that you begin 
to comprehend the distance. in looking down into the lake the 
vision seems to stop before reaching the bottom, and to use a 
common expression, you have to look twice before you see the 
bottom. 


Heretofore, it has been thought by those who have visited the 
lake, that it was impossible to get to the water, and this was 
also my impression at first, and | should have continued to 
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remain on the summit, and view its beauties from that point 
without attempting to get to the water, but for Sergeant 
Stearns and Mr. Ford, who, after gazing for awhile from the 
top, disappeared over the precipice, and in a few minutes were 
at the bottom, near the waters edge, where no human beings 
ever stood before. Their shout induced Mr. Coats and myself 
to attempt the feat, which is in fact only perilous in 
imagination. A spring of water bursts out of the mountain near 
the top, on the side where we were, and by following down the 
channel which the water has made, a good footing may be 
obtained all the way down. ... The water in the lake is as 
clear as crystal, and about the same temperature with the well 
water in Rogue River Valley. We saw no fish of any kind, nor 
even insects in the water; the only thing we saw that indicated 
that there are fish in the lake, was a Kingfisher. ... Near 
the western shore of the lake is an island, about one half mile 
in diameter, upon which there is considerable timber growing. 
The island is mot more than one quarter of a mile from the 
western shore of the lake, and its shape is a frustrum of a 
cone; the top seems to be depressed, and | think there is a 
small crater in the summit of the island. ... | do not know 
who first saw this lake, nor do | think it should be named after 
the discoverer. Sergeant Stearns and Peyton Ford are the first 
white men who ever reached its waters, and if named after any 
person, should be named for them; but as | do not believe any 
more majestic sheet of water is found upon the face of the 
globe, | propose the name "Majesty". .. . 


There is documentation indicating that at least three other parties 
visited Crater Lake in 1865. In mid-August an article appeared in the 
Oregon Sentinel mentioning the visit a week earlier of a party of citizens 
to “Great Sunken Lake" in the Cascade Mountains northeast of 
Jacksonville. Obviously referring to Crater Lake, it stated that "no 
living man ever has, and probably never will, be able to reach the 
water's edge." These visitors were probably citizens from Jacksonville 
who had gone out to inspect the progress of the Fort Klamath-Jacksonville 
wagon road and view the lake as news of its location and beauty was 
spreading throughout the area.” 


On September 3, 1865, a party of eleven men, led by James D. Fay, 
arrived on the west side of the lake during a hunting trip to Diamond 
Peak. Fay found a more gentle slope enabling the party to descend to 
the water, where the men inscribed their names and the date on a nearby 
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rock, intrigued by Wizard isiand they determined to return and bring a 

boat with which they could reach the isiand and explore its slopes and 
6 

summit. 


The reports reaching surrounding settiements regarding the scenic 
grendeur of the remote lake began to capture the imagination of more 
adventurous spirits. Soon the Oregon Sentinel reported that the "desire 
to see and explore Lake Majesty” had become intense.’ On October 9 @ 
party of citizens and officers from Fort Kiamath, including two 
women--Miss Annie Gaines and Mrs. O.T. Brown--visited the lake and 
camped in a clearing near where the present park administration buildings 
are situated. Annie Gaines, for whom Annie Spring and Annie Creek are 
named, became the first woman to reach the water's edge.” 


An article appearing in the Oregon Sentinel on September 12, 1868, 
mentioned that during the previous week two men from the Rogue River 
Valley area had visited the lake with Captain Sprague. Two of the men 
had descended to the water during the visit.” 


On July 27, 1868, @ party led by James M. Sutton, editor of the 
Oregon Sentinel, left Jacksonville for Crater Lake, which was wrongly 
assumed to be the source of the Rogue River. The list of excursionists 
included J.6. Coats, James D. Fay, Miss Annie Fay, David Linn and 
James M. Sutton and their families, Miss Fannie Ralis, Mrs. Catherine 
Shook, and John Sutton. The group proceeded along the Rogue River 
road to its junction with the Fort Kiamath Road, at which point the 
wagons turned eastward toward the lake, blazing a route for a wagon 
road from the Cascade Crest of the Fort Kiamath-Jacksonville Military 
Road to within two miles of the rim. Here they were joined by Colonel! 
J.€. Ross, Lieutenant $.8. Thoburn, and a Mr. ish from Fort Kiamath. 


Finding the siope too steep for the wagons to continue, camp was 
established and the party walked two miles to the rim overlooking the 
lake. Sections of a canvas and wood boat had been brought in one of the 
wagons and were soon assembied and lowered carefully over the rocks to 
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the water. On August 4 J.8. Coats, James Fay, David Linn, James 
Sutton, and Lieutenant Thoburn set out on a voyage to Wizard Isiand in 
the first boat navigated by white men on Crater Lake. They climbed up 
to the crater where they left a record of their visit in a tin can cached 
in rocks at the summit. The boat was left at the lake on their departure 
from the area about ten days later, having proven too frail to 
circumnavigate and sound the entire lake. One sounding was taken 550 
feet deep half a mile from the island and from the siope of the floor 
indicated at this point, the men estimated the lake to be from 1,500 to 
2,000 feet at the deepest part. Some sources indicate that the party 
renamed this geologic wonder “Crater Lake" because of the crater in the 
top of Wizard island. Upon their return home, Sutton published graphic 
accounts of the trip in editions of the Oregon Sentinel. '” 


During the summer of 1872 another widely publicized visit of Crater 
Lake was undertaken by Lord William Maxwell of Scotiand and A. Bentley 
of Toledo, Ohio. Accompanied by a Or. Munson, the post surgeon at 
Fort Klamath, they headed toward the lake and established camp below 
Castle Crest. After Munson died on what is now Munson Point, Captain 
Oliver C. Applegate, who had gained fame in the Modoc War while 
commanding the garrison at Fort Kiamath, led Bentiey and Maxwell, John 
Meacham, and Chester M. Sawtelle to the lake. The men placed upon the 
water the first boat to make an extended lake inspection tour. After 
visiting Wizard isiand, they boasted around the perimeter of the lake, 
naming some of the prominent peaks after each other. '" 


interesting accounts of visits to Crater Lake appeared in several 
publications in 1873. Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor described her 
experiences briefly in a book entitled Atiantic Arisen. in the December 
1873 issue of Overland Monthly S.A. Clarke wrote an account of his trip 
to the lake. 
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C. FIRST CRATER LAKE PHOTOGRAPHS: 1874 


Despite its local popularity Crater Lake remained a largely unknown 
natural wonder, because it was not visited by the artists and 
photographers who accompanied the federal surveys of the West. By the 
late 1860s and 18708 western geological wonders were beginning to attract 
national attention as a result of illustrated accounts published in The 
National Intelligencer, Scribner's Magazine, congressional documents, and 
popular travelogues. The illustrations of William Henry Jackson, who 
accompanied the Hayden Survey of 1871 to authenticate the existence of 
geysers in present Yellowstone National Park, played a prominent role in 
the argument for preservation of that area. These efforts helped to prod 
Congress to pass legisiation establishing Yellowstone as our first national 
park, thus setting a precedent for preservation of other natural wonders 
such as Crater take. 


That Crater Lake went so long without being visited by official 
expeditions was due to the ruggedness and remoteness of southwestern 
Oregon and the fact that it had to compete with such natural wonders as 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and Yellowstone. Thus, it remained 
primarily as a local attraction despite the fact that by the early 1870s the 
three aforementioned frontier roads provided comparatively easy access. 


While the Sutton party reportediy took a camera on its 1869 visit to 
the lake and “were the first to secure pictures of the Lake and of the 
most picturesque pieces of scenery on the way," no photographs taken by 
the expedition have ever been found.'* Hence credit for taking the first 
photographs of the lake has been accorded to Peter Britt, a Swiss-born 
emigrant who would become southern Oregon's most distinguished pioneer 


artist and photographer. 5 


As a young man in his mid-twenties, Britt emigrated to the United 
States with his family in 1845, settling at Highland, Illinois. Trained as 
@ portrait painter, he turned to photography and some time after 1847 he 
went to St. Louis to study with the famed frontier photographer J.H. 
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Fitzgibbon. He purchased his first camera from his mentor, a small 
wooden daguerreotype box which he transported along with other 
photographic equipment across the plains to Oregon in 1852. Reaching 
Jacksonville in November, he tried mining and operating @ pack train into 
northern California for several weeks before opening a photography studio 
which soon developed into a flourishing business. 


in August 1874 Britt joined a small party taking a trek to Rogue 
River Falls and Crater Lake. Taking a large wet plate camera and a 
stereoscope camera, Britt took photographs of Crater Lake on August 
13-15. While the photographs received little attention at the time, they 
would eventually be used to convince the public, Congress, scientists, 
and conservationists that steps should be taken to preserve the lake's 
significant features. '® 


D. VISITS TO CRATER LAKE: 1874-1883 





By the mid 1870s Crater Lake had become a local tourist attraction. 
The improved military road between Jacksonville and Fort Kiamath, 
connecting with both the old Southern Emigrant Route between central 
and eastern Oregon to the south and the Oregon-California Road linking 
Portiand and Sacramento to the west, passed within several miles of the 
lake, providing relatively easy access to it. Added incentive for a trip 
to the lake was the opportunity to camp out at Huckleberry Mountain, 
which soon became an annual tradition for many settlers of the Rogue 
River Valley and Kiamath County and indians from the nearby Klamath 
Reservation. A camp-city, often numbering more than 50 people, was 
organized each year. A side trip to Crater Lake by horseback, foot, or 
light wagon became part of these annua! camping trips. "7 


One such camping visit occurred in September 1877 when a party of 
seventeen persons left Ashiand for Crater Lake. By the time they got to 
the rim, other tourists had joined them, swelling their numbers to more 
than forty. During the next three days eighteen more persons appeared. 
The newspaper writer described this as the “largest excursion party 














which ever left the marts of civilization to encamp along the ruins of what 
was once perhaps the grandest old voicano of the Cascade chain.” '® 


E. SCIENTIFIC STUDIES COMMENCE: 1883 


in 1883 John Wesley Powell, director of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
sent Professor J.5. Diller and Everett Hayden to the lake as the first 
Geological Survey party to study the caldera and its formation. Their 
investigation of lava flows and rock formations would form the basis for 
Diller's later theory that the mountain top collapsed rather than being 
biown away. They studied the geological features of Wizard island to 
which they journeyed on a log raft, improvised by tumbling “logs over 
the cliffs to the water's edge," and lashing “them together with ropes." '® 
The results of their studies were published in various scientific journals, 
thus providing increasing publicity for Crater Lake among the scientific 
community in the United States. 
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Y EFFORTS T T 1SH TER LAKE NATIONAL PARK: 


As a sixteen-year-old farm boy in southeastern Kansas William 
Gladstone Steel (a biographical sketch of the early career of Steel may be 
found in Appendix A), who would later be known as the "Father of 
Crater Lake National Park," dreamed of visiting the lake, his curiosity 
being stimulated in 1870 by having read newspaper accounts of its 
discovery and scenic grandeur. in 1872 he moved to Oregon with his 
family, but it was not until 1885 that he managed to reach the lake. 
Accompanied by a friend, J.M. Breck, Steel took the Oregon & California 
Railroad to Medford, where he caught a stagecoach to Fort Klamath. The 
two travelers met Captain Clarence E. Dutton, then on leave from the 
U.S. Army for detached duty with the U.S. Geological Survey. Dutton 
was in charge of a small military party escorting Joseph LeConte, a 
geologist from the University of California, on a tour of the Pacific Coast 
mountains to examine volcanic phenomena. Steel would later find both 
Dutton and LeConte to be sympathetic allies in his campaign to preserve 
Crater Lake as a national park. 


Steel, in company with Breck, Dutton, and LeConte, walked the 20 
miles to the lake from Fort Kiamath, arriving at the rim on August 15. 
In an article published in the March 1886 issue of The West Shore, a 
literary magazine in Portland, Steel described his feelings and reactions 
as he viewed the lake for the first time: 


Not a foot of the land about the lake had been touched or 
claimed. An overmastering conviction came to me that this 
wonderful spot must be saved, wild and beautiful, just as it 
was, for all future generations, and that it was up to me to do 
something. | then and there had the impression that in some 
way, | didn't know how, the lake ought to become a National 
Park. | was so burdened with the idea that | was distressed. 
Many hours in Captain Dutton's tent, we talked of plans to save 
the lake from private exploitation. We discussed its wonders, 
mystery and inspiring beauty, its forests and strange lava 
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structure. The captain agreed with the idea that something 
ought to be done--and done at once if the lake was to be 
saved, and that it should be made a National Park. 


Steel's party had brought a canvas-bottomed canoe from Portland, in 
which they paddied over to Wizard isiand for a short exploration. After 
staying in the area for several days they left with a determination to 
preserve the lake and its environs from private exploitation. 


Upon returning home from their visit to Crater Lake, Steel and 
Breck began a campaign to establish a national park at Crater Lake. 
Breck wrote a letter describing the lake and its beauty which was 
reprinted in regional newspapers. During the fall Steel sent some 1,000 
circular letters at his own expense to virtually all the large newspapers 
in the United States, asking the editors to support the idea of a national 
park encompassing Crater Lake. He also wrote to every newspaper editor 
and postmaster in Oregon, urging them to circulate petitions addressed to 
President Grover Cleveland, requesting that such a park be established. © 


The petitions circulated by Steel were signed by some 120 citizens of 
Oregon, including political, business, religious, and civic leaders. The 
two leading signatures were those of Congressman Binger Hermann and 
Governor Z.F. Moody. The signatures were consolidated into one petition 
which was forwarded to President Grover Cleveland on December 21, 
1885. it read in part: 


The Crater Lake is located in Klamath County and State of 
Oregon, and is one of the natural wonders of the United 
States, if not of the world. it is a portion of the 
unappropriated vacant domain of the government, and in the 
opinion of your petitioners should be set apart and reserved 
from future disposal. .. . 


The limits herein asked to be reserved are valuable for neither 
agriculture or minerals. 


Therefore, your petitioners ask that the following area 
containing said lake and its approaches be set apart and 
reserved from future settlement or other appropriation by the 











government, and kept and reserved as a public park for the 
people of the United States, to-wit: Townships 27, 28, 29, 30 
and 31, in granges 5 and 6, east of the Willamette 
Meridian. . . 


The land requested for the park incorporated a 12- by 30-mile area, 
including Diamond Peak and Mount Thielson. 


The campaign by Steel led in part to a petition submitted by the 
Oregon state legisiature to Congress in January 1886, requesting passage 
of an act setting aside Crater Lake and 44 townships of land surrounding 
it as a national park. The petition urged that a law be enacted 


setting apart from the public domain as a public park or 
pleasure ground for the benefit of the people of the United 
States, and reserving from public sale, settlement or occupancy 
Townships 27, 28, 29, 30 and the north half of Township 31 iin 
Ranges 5 and 6, east side of the Willamette Meridian. .. . 


Similar memoriais were forwarded to Congress by the Portland Board of 
Trade, Portiand City Council, and various town and county councils 
throughout Oregon. 


In response to the petition Oregon Senators John H. Mitchell and 
Joseph N. Dolph and Representative Binger Hermann were persuaded to 
seek favorable concurrence in the matter. Steel went to Washington 
himself and met with Secretary of the interior Lucius Q. C. Lamar and 
President Grover Cleveland, convincing them that a mandatory first step 
should be the withdrawal from the public domain of five townships of land 
surrounding and inciuding Crater Lake. Impressed by Steel's sincerity 
Secretary Lamar on January 30 recommended to President Cleveland "the 
temporary withdrawal from settlement or sale under the laws of the United 
States of the tract of land, surveyed and unsurveyed, comprising what is 
or would be townships twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, 
and thirty-one south, in ranges five and six east of the Willamette 
meridian in the State of Oregon." The withdrawal was recommended in 











"view of pending legislation looking to the creation of a public park, from 
the lands of the United States, surrounding and including Crater Lake." 
The following day (February 1) Cleveland issued an executive order to 
that effect, and the Commissioner of the General Land Office was 
instructed to inform "the Register and Receiver of the proper land office 
by telegraph" of the order.” 


Earlier on January 18, 1886, Senator Dolph introduced a bill (S. 
1111) providing for establishment of a park or reserve that would include 
both Crater Lake and Diamond Lake. The bill would “set apart from the 
public domain in the State of Oregon, as a public park for the benefit of 
the people of the United States, townships twenty-seven, twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine, thirty, and thirty-one, in ranges five and six, east of the 
Willamette meridian . . . within the limits of which is Crater Lake... ." 


The bill further provided that the land was to be 


reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale 
under the laws of the United States, and dedicated and set 
apart forever as a public park or pleasure ground and forest 
reserve for the benefit of the people of the United States. 


The park or reserve would be under the custody of the Secretary of the 
Interior whose duty it would be 


to cause adequate measures to be taken for the protection of 
the timber from the depredation, the punishment of trespassers, 
the removal of unlawful occupants and intruders, and the 
prevention and extinguishment of forest fires. 


It would be unlawful for anyone to establish settlements or residence in 
the reserve or to engage in mining, lumbering, or other private 
enterprise. Violation of the provisions of the act would be punishable by 
a fine of $1,000, imprisonment of not more than one year, and liability for 
all damages arising from any destruction of timber or other property. 
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Anyone participating in cutting or removing timber from the reserve 
would be required to "pay a fine of triple the value of the logs or timber 
at the place of delivery thereof, and shail be imprisoned not exceeding 
twelve months." The President would be empowered to employ the 
military to execute the provisions of the bit .© 


A similar bill (H.R. 5075) was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Hermann on February 1, 1886. This bill 
contained language similar to that of S. 1111, but expressly stated that 
the public park or reserve was designed "for the protection and 
preservation of the game, fish, timber, natural wonders, and curiosities 
therein, and the said reserve to be known as the Crater Lake National 
Park." 


The house bill also stated that the 


reservation shall be open to all excursionists, pleasure-seekers, 
restaurant or hotel keepers for accommodation of visitors and 
those making scientific researches, who shall be privileged to 
fish in all lakes and streams of water, and to use the necessary 
timber for camping purposes on said grounds... . 


Both bills were assigned to the committees on public lands of their 
respective houses and quickly encountered considerable opposition because 
of strong lobbying efforts by private speculators and lumber, sheep, and 
ranching interests. Other forces that worked against passage of the bills 
included the prevailing belief in Congress that Oregon should protect its 
own lakes without federal help and questions as to whether there were 
significant funds to provide proper police protection for such a park. 


While the bills were under consideration by the congressional 
committees, the Oregon state legislature, Portland and Albany city 
councils, and Portland Board of Trade submitted memorials and petitions 
to Congress in support of the proposed legislation. National periodicals 
endorsed the bills by printing articles on the scenic and scientific 
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wonders of Crater Lake. One such article by Clarence E—. Dutton 
appeared in the February 26, 1886, issue of Science under the title, 
"Crater Lake, Oregon, A Proposed National Reservation." Among his 
observations Dutton noted: 


In the heart of the Cascade Range there is a little sheet of 
water which is destined to take high rank among the wonders of 
the world. it is a unique phenomenon, taken as a whole, 
though some of its component features, taken singly, may not 
be unexampled... . 


it is deeper and richer than the blue of the sky above on the 
clearest day. Just at the margin of the lake it shades into a 
turquoise, which is, if possible, more beautiful — still. 
Ordinarily the water surface is mirror-like, and reflects an 
inverted image of the surrounding cliffs in detail. Very 
majestic, too, are the great environing walis. On the west side 
they reach their greatest altitude, rising almost vertically more 
than 2,000 feet above the water. it is difficult to compare this 
scene with any other in the world, for there is none that 
sufficiently resembles it; but, in a general way, it may be said 
that it is of the same order of impressiveness and beauty as the 
Yosemite valley. it was touching to see the worthy but 
untutored people, who had _ ridden a hundred miles in 
freight-wagons to behold it, vainly striving to keep back tears 
as they poured forth their exclamations of wonder and joy akin 
to pain. Nor was it less so to see so cultivated and learned a 
man as my companion hardly able to command himself to speak 
with his customary calmness. 


To the geologist this remarkable feature is got less impressive 
than it is to the lover of the beautiful. , 


Despite these efforts, however, opposition to the bills was overwhelming 
and they were never reported. 


Meanwhile, Steel continued his efforts to involve the federal 
government in Crater Lake's future. In July 1886 he persuaded John 
Wesley Powell, Director of the U.S. Geological Survey, to send a party 
headed by Dutton to the area to make a thorough examination by 
surveying and sounding the lake. Steel was appointed to prepare the 
boats and equipment to be used in the sounding process and to help in 


carrying out other scientific studies of the lake. '° 
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On December 12, 1887, Senator Dolph introduced a bill (5. 16) 
similar to the one he had submitted the previous year. Senator Preston 
8B. Plumb of Kansas, chairman of the Committee on Public Lands to which 
the bill was referred, accordingly solicited the views of various 
conservationists on the merits of the bill. One of those contacted was 
Powell. in his lengthy analytical response Powell provided observations 
on the unique scenic qualities of the proposed park and made a series of 
boundary extension proposals: 


| would submit that the proposed measure is one which | believe 
to be eminently wise and proper. Crater Lake and Diamond 
Lake and their surroundings constitute a group of natural 
objects which will, in my belief, acquire increasing celebrity 
with the lapse of time. in respect to beauty and 
impressiveness this scenery is of the same order as that of the 
Yosemite Valley or the finest parts of the Yellowstone park. 
The lake itself is a unique object, as much so as Niagara, and 
the effect which it produces upon the mind of the beholder is 
at once powerful and enduring. There are probably not many 
natural objects in the world which impress the average 
spectator with so deep a sense of the beauty and majesty of 
nature. This will be better understood when the origin of the 
lake is considered. The lake lies in the basin a huge 
volcanic mountain, and the basin itself owes its origin to a vast 
system of explosions by which the heart of the mountain has 
been thrown into the air as ashes and cinders. it is the 
deepest body of fresh water on the continent, and its clear, 
cold, waters reflect the crags and peaks of the voicanic rim by 
which it is surrounded. Although Crater Lake is the dominant 
object of interest in the proposed reservation the whole tract is 
eminently fit to be “set apart forever as a public park and 
pleasure ground and forest reserve for the benefit of the 
people of the United States;" and | might venture to add for 
the benefit of the people of the world. There is not a square 
mile within the proposed tract which does not contain something 
which would add to the attractiveness of such a park either in 
the way of varied beauty or of instruction and entertainment of 
visitors. 


in the event of this region becoming a national park or 
reservation for public pleasure, | respectfully submit that great 
care and caution should be used at the outset to specify with 
accuracy the boundaries of the tract reserved. They should in 
my opinion aiso be surveyed and marked upon the ground at 
once, in order thet settiers who desire to occupy adjoining 
lands not so reserved, may not be embarrassed as to lands 
upon which they may have acquired the right to enter or may 
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desire to acquire such rights are within the proposed 
reservation. Such indications on the ground are aiso needed 
that the action of the land office may likewise be conducted 
with a full knowledge of what land is subject to entry and what 
land is not so subject.... | have caused a careful 
examination to be made of the land office surveys in the 
vicinity of Crater Lake, and have compared them with the 
trigonometric and raphic surveys made by this office in 
the same region, in to ascertain as nearly as practicable 
where the boundaries indicated in the bill would lie with 
reference to natural objects within the proposed reservation. | 
find that only a few lines have as yet been run by the land 
office surveys across any portion of the reservation... . it 
will be seen that the eastern boundary will come very close to 
the eastern margin of Crater Lake; and as there is always more 
or less —y~y- about the geographic position of the Land 
Office lines in a _- ~*Y t is 14~ that the real 
- Ry PG AS it comes to be surveyed and 
marked, would run into the y * in any event, there is no 
doubt that the eastern boundary as defined in the bill, would 
exclude portions of the fiat summit of the Cascade Range, which 
ought, by reason of continuity, unity and similarity of 
features, to be included within the reservation. The country 
to the north, and somewhat to the northeast of Crater Lake, is 
moderately diversified with a few hills and with considerable 
patches of fir forest and large, open, grassy space which are 
very picturesque and pleasing. it is what is frequentiy termed 
& park country, where large grassy meadows alternate with 
forest, and the fine summits of Union Peak, Mt. Scott, Mt. 
Thielson, Mt. Gobbon and the great crags around the edge of 
Crater Lake are always in view. it seems to me that it would 
be well to leave the eastern boundary several miles further 
eastward, in order to include the whole of this very beautiful 
and pleasing tract instead of cutting it in two by an arbitrary 
line drawn without reference to the topographic or scenic 
features. The most eligible site for a hotel on the northern or 
northeastern side of Crater Lake is situated so near the 
boundary proposed in the bil! that it is possible that it would 
be excluded altogether. ... it has been a question with me, 
whether it would not be advisable to make the eastern boundary 
of the park conterminous with the indian Reservation, thus 
closing all this tract against ingress by herders. There are two 
reasons for this. in the first place, the belt of yellow pine 
which occurs here is a very fine one and it seems advisable to 
protect it from the destruction which must inevitably befal! it as 
soon as a railroad is built along the eastern base of the 
Cascades--an event which will not probably be delayed by many 
years. in the second place, it is the natural and only good 
winter range and breeding ground of the deer and antelope 
which frequent the summit of the Cascade Range in the summer; 
and unless these animais can be protected from pot hunters in 
their breeding grounds, they will be rapidly exterminated. 








if, however, it is deemed desirable by your committee to 
restrict to @ minimum the proper eastward extension of the 
proposed reservation, then | would suggest that the eastern 
boundary be a due north and south line running through the 
summit of Mt. Scott, which stands three or four miles to the 
east of Crater Lake. 


The northern and southern boundaries of the proposed park as 
set forth in the bill, seem to me to be well selected. They 
include every feature from north to south which is germane to 
the park and do not appear to include too much. With regard 
to the western boundary, it seems to me that there are cogent 
reasons fcr extending it considerably to the westward of the 
line suggested by the bill. 


The line of approach to the park from the west is by a county 
road leading from the lower Rogue River Valley across the 
Cascade range to Fort Kiamath. This road follows the Rogue 
River upwards and about fifteen miles from Crater Lake leaves 
that river and passes south of the lake and about three miles 
from it. Here there is a wagon track leaving the county road 
which ascending by a rough trail brings the visitor at length to 
the brink of the lake. But he can proceed no farther. To 
reach the other portions of the park from this point is a feat of 
mountaineerings, uniess he returns to the Rogue River and 
thence makes his approach by another route. At the point 
where the county road leaves the river there are still to be 
seen remnants of an old road built about 30 years ago for 
wagoning supplies from the Rogue River valley across the 
mountains to the placer mines which were then worked along the 
John Day River. This is still remembered as the John Day 
road. it has long ceased to be used; it is completely 
obstructed by fallen timber and for many miles can be followed 
only by the old biazes on the trees. At critical points, 

, when it crosses gorges and ravines the old dugways 
remain. it winds its way by easy grades through magnificent 
scenery and through forests of trees which were of colossal size 
when Columbus discovered America. At length it emerges upon 
the upper platform of the Cascades in the midst of the park 
with Diamond Lake between two great mountains on the north 
and Crater Lake on the south. This is the natural line of 
approach to the park from the west. Unless the boundaries are 
made to include this road some private party will be sure to 
re-open it as he may easily do, and levy an extortionate tol! 
upon any visitors who may enter the park. Along this route 
are numerous open parks which would be quickly seized for the 
grass they would yield and extortionate rates would be charged 
for hay. it is believed that the old John Day road should be 
included within the limits of the park. North of the John Day 
road are the sources of the south Umpqua River in the most 
picturesque surroundings and these also should be included in 
the park. 
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The region embraced in the limits designated by the bill does 
not include any of the really grand forest of the Cascades. it 
is too high. The species within it are firs and pines which 
never attain great dimensions, mor any marked beauty of form, 
though they grow in forests whose beauty and impressiveness is 
derived from the density and masses of foliage. The great 
trees, such as the Douglass spruce, the sugar pine (here 
larger than in California), the white pine and the tall, beautiful 
species of fir flourish at a lower altitude. But if the boundary 
were carried to the westward some eight or ten miles, it would 
take in a section of the finest part of the great forest of the 
Cascades, and a grander and nobler forest cannot be found in 
the world. There are many thousands of trees of which would 
yield more than 40,000 feet of lumber. The beautiful open 
parks in this timber are the breeding grounds and summer 
pasturage of the deer and the streams still preserve numerous 
beaver dams. it seems desirable on many accounts that the 
western boundary should include a large section of this forest 
belt. The scenery which it contains is of the most beautiful 
and impressive order. | believe that the addition of a 
considerable tract west of the limit proposed in the bill would 
greatly improve the park and avoid the danger of burdensome 
private contro! over the natural line of approach to the park. 
This would ali be accomplished by drawing the boundary seven 
or eight miles farther west than the bill proposed. No 
settioment has been made and no possessory rights have been 
established so far as i can ascertain in the addition here 
suggested ang up to the last autumn the entire tract was wholly 


unoccupied. 


Despite the recommendations of Powell and other conservationists, S. 
16 again encountered opposition in the Committee on Public Lands, 
generated primarily by Oregon ranching and sheepherding interests. it 
was » ees adversely and indefinitely postponed" on February 6, 
1888. 


With the rejection of his bill Senator Dolph on February 14 wrote to 
Steel concerning the virtual impossibility of getting Congress to approve 
legisiation for a national park at Crater Lake. He observed: 


The majority of the Committee on Public Lands is opposed to the 
creation of any more National Parks, and there is no possibility 
of securing the passage at the present session of Congress, 
and | fear not at any future congress, for a bill creating such 


@ park. 











Dolph went on to say that in view of the political realities he had 
introduced a bill (5. 18617) on February |, providing that the land 
surrounding Crater Lake be given to Oregon in trust for a4 state park, 
in this regard he noted: 


The Committee has consented, however, that | might report a 
bill granting the lands to the State for the purposes of a park 
only, and | have reported such a bill, | doubt whether it can 
pass the House. Should it pass, however, the State can 
exercise its option to accept the grant or not and no harm is 
done. Neither is any harm done to the measure if the bill does 
not pass, or even if it should fail in the Senate. it only 
attracts attention to the measure. The bill reported by me 
contains the same dqscription as the bill introduced by me for a 
National Park... . 


The state park bill, which was opposed by Stee! because he felt that 
Oregon would be unable to afford proper maintenance and protection for 
the park, provided for a public park upon certain conditions to be met 
by Oregon. The state legisiature was to accept the grant from the 
federal government within three years. The land was to be held “for 
public use as a public park and place of public resort and forest reserve 
and shall be inalienable by the State of Oregon for ali time." Oregon was 
prohibited from permitting the cutting or removal of timber from the park 
except for the construction of roadways and buildings for visitor 
accommodation and for fire wood usage on the reservation. Leases not 
exceeding fifteen years would be granted for hotels and other visitor 
services, the income derived from such leases to be spent for the 
preservation and improvement of the reservation and the construction of 
roads and access routes. '? 


The bill was referred to the Senate Committee on Public Lands which 
reported it with amendments on February 6, 1888. The Senate passed the 
measure with amendments on March 21, and it was sent to the House of 
Representatives. The bill received no further consideration after 
encountering opposition in the House Committee on Public Lands. '4 
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Lumber, sheep, and ranching interests continued to oppose a public 
park of any kind at Crater Lake. To counter this opposition in 1890 
Stee! wrote a book entitied The Mountains of Oregon, copies of which he 
mailed to President Benjamin Harrison and members of his cabinet and 
Congress. The work was designed to publicize his interests in 
preserving the natural resources, scenic beauty, and early history of the 
state. Steel observed that the Jacksonville and Fort Kiamath military 
road passed within three miles of the lake. The “road to the very walls 
of it (the lake)" was “an exceptionally good one for a mountainous 
country, while in near proximity may be found remarkably fine camping 
grounds." The Crater Lake vicinity abounded in "great numbers of deer, 
bear and panther." His work with the 1886 Geological Survey expedition 
had afforded him “a pleasure unsurpassed” in all his “mountain 
experience." Accordingly, Steel once again issued a clarion call to unite 
conservationists and members of the scientific community in the effort to 
have Crater Lake set aside as a public park or forest reserve. '® Senator 
Dolph introduced state park bills (S. 67, December 4, 1889; S. 625, 
December 14, 1891; and S. 69, August 8, 1893) virtually identical to S. 
1817 in each of the next three congresses. in discussing these bills the 
only questions raised in Congress concerned the extent to which money 
received from leases in the park would be used for building roads. 
Dolph promised that the money would be used for roads to make the park 
accessible. To prove his sincerity on the issue he introduced two bills 
(S. 2688, April 11, 1892, and S. 72, August 8, 1893) that provided for 
$50,000 to survey and construct a wagon road from Gold Hill Station in 
Jackson County to Crater Lake. While the road bills were never 
reported, the state park bills were all reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and passed the Senate. Each bill, however, 
encountered opposition and died in the House Committee on Public Lands. 
On January 18, 1892, Congressman Hermann introduced a bill (H.R. 3966) 
similar to H.R. 5075 which he had submitted in February 1886, but it 
suffered a fate like those of the Senate bills. 
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William Gladstone Stee! was born in Stafford, Ohio, on September 7, 
1854. His father William Steel was born in Biggar, Scotland, on 
August 26, 1809, and emigrated to the United States with his parents in 
1817. The family first settled near Winchester, Virginia, but soon moved 
to Monroe County, Ohio. From 1830 until the Civil War Steel was a leader 
in the “Underground Railroad" in southeastern Ohio. it is reported that 
the slavehoiders of Virginia offered $5,000 for his head at one point and 
that he offered to bring it to them if the money were placed in 
responsible hands. He acquired a fortune as a merchant, but lost it in 
1844. As a leading abolitionist in southeastern Ohio, Steel was a Liberty 
Party candidate for the House of Representatives in the early 1840s, and 
in 1844 he circulated in eastern Ohio a petition, whose signers agreed to 
vote for Henry Clay if he would emancipate his one slave. By virtue of 
holding the balance of power, the Liberty Party played an important part 
in the presidential election that year, when it was responsible for the 
Gefeat of Clay. 


The mother of William G. Steel (Elizabeth Lowry) was a native of 
Virginia. Her ancestors were among the early Dutch colonial settiers of 
Pennsylvania. 


As a youth William G. Steel attended a district school five miles from 
his home in Ohio. During the 1860s his family moved to southeastern 
Kansas. When his family moved to Portland, Oregon, in 1872, he 
attended a high schoo! . eighteen months. After leaving school he was 
apprenticed to Smith Brothers, iron manufacturers, to learn the trade of 
pattern making. He worked in that capacity for three years and then 
engaged in newspaper work. in the fall of 1879 he moved to Albany and 
established the Aibany Heraid for the purpose of carrying the county for 
the Republican Party. The effort proved unsuccessful, and in 1880 he 














sold the paper and returned to Portland, where he and his brother David 
began publication of the Resources of Oregon and Washington. The 
enterprise was supported by Henry Villard, a prominent financier who 
reorganized the Northern Pacific Railroad in 1881 and oversaw the 
completion of its route from Lake Superior to Portiand two years later. 
The publication was discontinued upon Villard's financial collapse soon 
thereafter. Steel then secured a position as substitute letter carrier in 
Portiand and was promoted to the position of superintendent which he 
filled until Grover Cleveland became president in 1885. He next engaged 
in the real estate business, and in 1891 the firm of Wilbur & Steel was 
formed. Two years earlier Steel and C. Heald projected a railroad from 
Drain in Douglas County to the mouth of the Umpqua River and Coos 
Bay. 





H.K. Hines, An illustrated History of State of O (Chicago, 
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CHAPTER THREE 
TER LAKE ADMINISTERED BY TH NERAL LAND OFFIC 


AS PART OF THE CASCA RANGE FOREST RESERVE: 1893-1902 








A. EMERGENCE OF A NATIONAL CONSERVATION ETHIC 








The debate over establishment of Crater Lake National Park was part 
of a larger movement for preservation of natural resources then going on 
in the United States. By 1864 three scientific thinkers--Henry David 
Thoreau, the Massachusetts naturalist-poet-philosopher; George Perkins 
Marsh, a Vermont lawyer and scholar; and Frederick Law Olmstead, 
superintendent of the Central Park project in New York City--had 
articulated the need for conservation and the preservation of our 
country's natural resources from exploitation by business and settlement. 
Their writings were the foundation upon which all subsequent 
conservation proponents built their arguments. Olmstead, in particular, 
advocated the concept of great “public parks" and was responsible for 
launching a movement to preserve the giant sequoias in Yosemite Valley 
from commercial exploitation. As a result of pressure exerted on 
Congress a law was passed in 1864 that granted Yosemite Valley and the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees to the State of California as a state park. 
This was the first time that any government had set aside public lands 
purely for the preservation of scenic values. | 


The “public park" concept involving preservation of important 
natural features and their management for the benefit of the people 
circulated throughout the East and Midwest from the mid-1860s onward. 
As a result of the Washburn-Langford-Doane expedition in 1870 and 
another expedition led by U.S. Geologist Ferdinand V. Hayden the 
following year, pressure mounted that Yellowstone should be preserved. 
On March 1, 1872, President Ulysses S. Grant signed the Yellowstone 
Park bill into law, thus establishing our first national park by virtue of 
the fact that it was located in Wyoming Territory and hence under the 
immediate administration of the federal government. A _ precedent had 
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been established to reserve and withdraw areas from settiement and set 
them apart as public parks for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 
The Yellowstone Park Act empowered the Secretary of the Interior to 
protect fish and game from wanton destruction and provide for the 
preservation and retention in their natural condition of timber, mineral 
deposits, natural curiosities, and scenic wonders within the park.© 


Meanwhile, wholesale devastation of timber reserves in the West 
continued. in 1876 the position of forestry agent in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture was established to study the twin problems of timber 
consumption and preservation of forest lands. Other federal efforts that 
contributed toward awakening public interest in the diversified natural 
resources of the West were Hayden's Geological and Geographical Surveys 
of the Territories of the United States, John Wesley Powell's United States 
Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, and 
Lieutenant George Wheeler's Geographical Surveys West of the One 
Hundredth Meridian. in 1879 these three groups were incorporated into 
the United States Geological Survey and placed under the Department of 
the Interior with authorization to conduct all scientific surveys performed 
by the federal government. ° 


During the 1870s and 1880s a group of intellectuals, including 
scientists, naturalists, landscape architects, foresters, geologists, and 
editors of national periodicals, refined the basic concepts of conservation. 
Through their writings and leadership they made progress in reversing 
the traditional American attitude toward the utilization of natural 
resources. One of the most articulate and widely read spokesman for 
conservation and the national park idea was John Muir, a well-educated 
Scotsman who campaigned for the preservation of the wilderness and 
federal control of the forests in the West. His chief concerns were the 
waste and destruction of forests by lumbermen, cattle grazing, and 
sheepherding. ‘ 


As a result of Muir's campaigning, three national parks--Yosemite, 
Sequoia, and General Grant--were established to preserve the Sierra 














forests from timbering excesses and overgrazing. The establishing 
legislation for these parks passed Congress with little debate, primarily 
as a result of the fact that "scenic nationalism" and "“monumentalism" were 
not in conflict with “materialism” in these areas by 1890.” 


B. ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL FOREST RESERVES 








During the 1870s and 1880s conservationists in the United States 
focused considerable energy on a movement to repeal the Timber Culture 
Act of 1873 and the Timber Cutting Act of 1878. At the forefront of this 
movement were conservationists interested in forestry such as Charles S. 
Sargent, John Muir, and Robert V. Johnson, aided by the General Land 
Office of the U.S. Department of the Interior and foresters in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Considerable fraud was associated with these 
laws, and as a result much valuable timber land was lost as it fell into 
the hands of large corporations and timber speculators. The two acts 
were ostensibly intended to provide for forest conservation. The Timber 
Culture Act of 1873 authorized any person who kept forty acres of timber 
land in good condition to acquire title to 160 acres. The minimum 
tree-growing requirement was reduced to ten acres in 1878. The Timber 
Cutting Act of 1878, on the other hand, allowed bona fide settiers and 
miners to cut timber on the public domain free of charge for their own 


use.° 


In 1890 a committee of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, with Thomas C. Mendenhall, Superintendent of the U.S. 
Coastal Geodetic Survey, as chairman, presented President Benjamin 
Harrison with a petition recommending that a commission be established to 
"investigate the necessity of preserving certain parts of the present 
public forest as requisite for the maintenance of favorable water 
conditions." The petition further urged that "pending such investigation 
all timber lands of the United States be withdrawn from sale and provision 
be made to protect the said lands from theft and ravages by fire, and to 
supply in a rational manner the local needs of wood and lumber until a 


permanent system of forest administration be had. "7 
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President Harrison and Secretry of the Interior John W. Noble 
endorsed the proposals. Provisions of the bill to accomplish these ends 
were drafted by Edward A. Bowers, a special agent and inspector in the 
General Land Office, with the advice of John Muir and Robert V. 
Johnson. Bowers' bill was attached as a "rider" to the Sundry Civil 


Appropriations Bill and passed by Congress without debate.° 


The Forest Reserve Act (26 Stat. 1095), signed into law by 
President Harrison on March 3, 1891, repealed the Timber Culture Act of 
1873 and the Timber Cutting Act of 1878. Section 24 further provided: 


That the President of the United States may, from time to time, 
set apart and reserve, in any state or territory having public 
land bearing forests, in any part of the public lands, wholly or 
in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of 
commercial value or not, as public reservations, and the 
President shall, by public proclamation, declare thg 
establishment of such reservations, and the limits thereof. 


While the law did not define the objectives for setting aside the 
forest reservations the ostensible purposes, according to the House 
Committee on Public Lands, were the protection of "forest growth against 
destruction by fire and ax and preservation of forest conditions upon 
which water conditions and water flow" were dependent. The new policy 
was based on the perception "that a forest-cover on slopes and mountains 
must be maintained to regulate the flow of streams, to prevent erosion, 
and thereby to maintain favorable conditions in the plains below." The 
policy of reserving forest land was thus "confined mainly to those 
localities in which agriculturists" were “dependent upon irrigation." The 
overriding goal of the reserve policy was "to maintain favorable forest 
conditions, without, however, excluding the use of these reservations for 


other purposes." 10 


During the next decade the Department of the Interior refined its 
policies concerning the objectives and management of forest reserves. By 
1902 the objectives had been developed into a broad formal policy 
statement: 











The object of setting land aside for forest reserves is -~ 


1. Te protect a growth of timber on land which is not fit to 
grow other crops and under conditions where mo such 
protection is assured or can be supplied by private persons or 
local authorities. 


2. To keep @ growth of vegetation, especially of timber on 
mountain lands which would otherwise wash and gully... . 


Forest reserves have been and are created from lands (nearly 
all mountain lands) unfit for agriculture for reasons of altitude 
and consequent climate usually reinforced by poverty or 
insufficiency of soil. These lands generally bear a stand of 
timber or indicate that they have borne such and are likely to 
be restocked with forests if protected. Where these mountain 
forests have not been reserved and have passed into private 
ownership their history has generally been that of the Northern 
pineries and other forest areas. They are culled over for 
whatever will pay the expense of exploitation, the cutting is 
careless and wasteful, the profits of the timberman smal! and to 
the district much smalier. Since this work of denudation is a 
temporary matter it does littie for the permanent improvement of 
the locality, but leaves behind it the characteristic ruins of 
abandoned sawmills and the devastated, fire-scorched mountain 
lands robbed of their forest and fertility alike and doomed for 
years, in many cases for centuries, to remain as unsightly, 
barren wastes where the much-needed waters gather unhindered 
to rush from the mountains and be wasted. To avoid this 
permanent injury to districts where every drop of water is 
precious, and where the protective function of the mountain 
forests, therefore, is of the greatest importance, is the first 
object of the creation of forest reserves. To husband an 
immense wealth of timber, to regulate its use, to utilize only 
the growth of these mountain forests and thereby insure a 
continued supply of one of the most, important materiais, is the 
second object of the reserve policy. 


The Forest Reserve Act was hailed as the cornerstone of national! 
conservation policy. it was later characterized by Gifford Pinchot as “the 
most important legisiation in the history of Forestry in america." '* 
Benjamin H. Hibbard has commented on its effect in establisting a 
precedent that al! of the public domain was not to be disposed of into 
private hands, thus reversing the previous course of federal iand policy: 
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Without question the act permitting the withdrawal of public 
[forest] land from private entry was the most signal act yet 
performed by Congress in the direction of a national land 


policy. 


President Harrison utilized the new act at once, establishing the 
Yellowstone Timberland Reserve of 1,250,000 acres on March 30, 1891, as 
the first national forest reserve. During the remainder of his 
administration he withdrew some 13,416,710 acres of the public domain, 


chiefly in California, Oregon, and Wyoming, as forest reserves. ' 


While @ great victory had been achieved, it was not yet complete for 
Congress had not yet granted the authority to protect, administer, and 
utilize the new forest reserves. Although lumbermen, miners, settlers, 
and stockmen could no longer obtain lega! title to the land located in the 
national forest reserves, they continued to trespass on public forest land 
as they had in the past.’ For instance, in his annual report for 1892 
interior Secretary Noble commented on the need for protection of the new 
reserves: 


These forest reservations should receive protection, either by 
guards furnished from the Army, as has been done in the 
Yellowstone National Park, the Sequoia National Park, and 
elsewhere, or an appropriation should be made to pay 
custodians and watchmen, so that not only may depredations be 
detected, but fires, that, ¢ consume so great a part of our 
timber, may be prevented. 


The problem of protecting the forest reserves was again discussed 
by Secretary of the interior Hoke Smith in his annual report for 1893. 
He observed: 


Numerous complaints have been received by the Department of 
stock men driving their sheep on these reserves, destroying 
the herbage and setting fire to the trees; and on the 23d of 
June, the Acting Commissioner of the General Land Office also 
called the attention of the Department to the necessity for 
protecting these reserves, urging that details from the Army be 











secured to look after the same, until Congress could make 
suitable provision. 


Accordingly, the attention of the Secretary of War was directed 
to the facts in the case, and the request made that, if 
practicable, officers of the Army, with a suitable mumber of 
troops, be detailed to protect the several reservations. 


The Acting Secretary of War declined, however, to make the 
details desired, basing his refusal upon an opinion of the 
Acting Judge-Advocate-General of the Army to the effect that 
the employment of troops in such cases and under the 
circumstances described by the Secretary of the Interior, not 
being expressly authorized by the Constitution or by act of 
Congress, would be unlawful. 


These reservations remain, therefore, by reason of such action, 
in the same condition, as far as protection is concerned, as 
unreserved public lands and are only afforded such protection 
from trespass and fire as can be furnished with the limited 
means at the command of the General Land Office. A bill, 
however, is now pending in Congress which provides adequate 
means for the protection and management, by details from the 
Army, etc., of these forest reservations; it has the hearty 
approval gf the Department, and its early enactment as a law is 
desirable. 


C. ESTABLISHMENT OF CASCADE RANGE FOREST RESERVE 








While the legisiation to provide for adequate protection of the forest 
reserves languished in Congress, President Benjamin Harrison continued 
the policy of withdrawing lands from the public domain as national forest 
reserves. in 1892, the Oregon Alpine Club, headed by William G. Steel, 
circulated a petition for submission to the president calling for 
establishment of a forest reserve along the entire crest of the Cascades in 
Oregon. By the summer of 1892 the petition had received the 
endorsement of the governor, secretary of state, state printer, auditor, 
mayor of Portland, and the president and secretary of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Accordingly, in July 1892 Secretary of the interior John W. Noble 
appointed R.G. Savery, Jr., as special agent of the Genera! Land Office 





with instructions to report on the proposal. Based on meetings with 
Oregon officiais and travels over the state Savery reported on July 23 
“that the future welfare of the State of Oregon demands the withdrawal 
and protection of said proposed reservation.” in support of his 
recommendation he noted: 


The summit of the Cascade Mountains embraces a narrow strip 
of land running north and south through the State, nearly al! 
of which is unsurveyed and unoccupied. The surface is rough 
and broken and entirely unfit for cultivation. The altitude 
ranges from six to twelve thousand feet. Dense forests of very 
fine timber cover nearly the entire tract. Snow falis to a great 
depth on these mountains in winter, remaining until late in the 
summer, and in some places the snow-capped mountains can be 
seen the year round... . 


Not only will Western Oregon be greatly benefited by this 
reservation, but the same facts and conditions can be properly 
applied to ali of that territory lying east of this range of 
mountains in Oregon. in this proposed reservation are included 
several points of interest, which in the near future will become 
places of great interest to the American people. Mt. Hood, a 
mountain rising to an elevation of nearly thirteen thousand feet, 
whose snow-capped peak can be seen from nearly every portion 
of the State the year round, is heavily timbered and is the 
source of thousands of smal! streams, and in the immediate 
future this mountain will become the source of water supply for 
the city of Portland. The region surrounding this mountain is 
rugged and elevated and not valuable for agriculture or 
minerals. There are aiso included Mt. Pitt, Mt. Scott, Union 
Peak, Mt. Theiisen, Old Baldy, Diamond Peak, Three Sisters, 
Biack Butte and Mt. Jefferson, all of which are rough, broken 
and unfit for cultivation. 


Besides these mountains, numerous lakes are included, among 
which is Crater Lake. . 


This lake, as stated in the petition herewith enclosed, is one of 
the greatest natural wonders of the world. The surface of the 
water is 6,239 feet above the level of the sea. its depth will 
average two thousand feet. it is entirely surrounded by 
precipitous walis or cliffs of great height, being at some points 
nearly two thousand feet. The diameter of this lake is six and 
one-half miles. 


Among the lakes of lesser importance are Diamond Lake, 
Crescent Lake, Wold's Lake and Bul! Run Lake, al! of which 
add to making this proposed reservation inciude several of the 
great natural wonders of the world. 











Eik, deer, and other noble game of the country, which have 
been quite plentiful in that country, are partly disappearing, 
and uniess some reservation of this kind is made it is only a4 
question of a few years when they will become entirely extinct. 


While he found that most citizens in the state were in favor of the 
proposed reservation, he reported rumors that sheepherders from eastern 
Oregon were opposed. He observed that the sheepherders 


from the eastern portion of the State would oppose the 
proposition from the fact that they penetrate deeper into the 
mountains each year where they find excellent grass on 
territory formerly burned over for that purpose. The 
deliberate setting out of fires and consequent destruction of 
vast bodies of timber cause constant encroachment of sterility of 
what is now a source of moisture. 


On February 17, 1893, the Oregon state legisiature added impetus to 
the campaign for a forest reserve or reserves in the Cascades by 
adopting @ memorial to the president. The gist of the memorial, copies of 
which were sent to the Secretary of the interior and the members of the 
Oregon congressional delegation, read: 


First. The immediate establishment of two reservations, viz: 
one of Mt. Hood, to be called Mt. Hood Reserve, and the other 
of Crater Lake, to be called Crater Lake Reserve, with such 
contiguous territory about each as shall seem proper. 


Second. The enlargement and extension of each said 
reservations so as to include the entire crest of the Cascade 
Mountains in Oregon, with a convenient space on each side 
thereof, just as soon as the same can be intelligently done after 
@ prompt but careful investigation by the interior Qgpartment, 
of any vested rights there may be in such territory. 


Responding to these petitions President Cleveland on September 28, 
1893, issued a proclamation (a copy of which may be seen in Appendix A) 
establishing the Cascade Range Forest Reserve. in his annual report for 
1894 Secretary of the interior Hoke Smith described the reserve: 
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The Cascade Range Forest Reserve, Oregon, runs across the 
State from north to south, embracing the crest of the Cascade 
Range, including at either end Mount Hood and Crater Lake. 
The reservation is 234 miles long, with an average width of 30 
miles. The area is 7,020 square miles, or 4,492,800 acres. 
The summit of the Cascade Mountains embraces a narrow strip 
of land, the altitude ranging from 6,000 to 12,000 feet. Dense 
forests of very fine timber cover nearly the entire tract. Snow 
falls to @ great depth, remaining until late in the summer, and 
in some places snow-capped mountains are to be seen the year 
round. This range can be properly called the watershed of the 
Pacific coast, and is the source of thousands of small streams 
tributary to larger ones. 


The principal rivers whose head waters are in this reserve are 
Hood River, Molalla River, the McKenzie Fork, Middie Fork and 
Coast Fork of the Willamette River, Metolins River, Deschutes 
River, Forks of the Umpqua River, Rogue River, and Kiamath 
River from Klamath Lake. There are aiso numerous lakes and 
points of interest in the reservation. 





This reserve, as stated above, embraces Mount Hood and Crater 
Lake, points of interest to tourists and others, and which had 
previously been petitioned for as separate reservations. The 
reserve was created upon petitions presented, by citizens of 
Portiand and of the localities directly affected. 


in the same report Smith went on to describe the problems of 
inadequate appropriations for the reserves. The lack of funds was 
having a deleterious effect on the policing and protection of the natural 
resources in the reserves. He observed: 


Small appropriations for special agents have thus far made it 
impossible to detail any of them for the protection of the public 
forest reserves that have been from time to time created by 
Presidential prociamation, and which now include some 
17,000,000 acres of land. Practically this great mass of 
reserved iands of this kind are no more protected by the 
Government than are the unreserved lands of the United States, 
the sole difference being that they are not subject to entry or 
other disposal under the public-land laws. Under date of 
May 12, 1894, this office, with the approval of the Secretary, 
issued a public notice for posting throughout the forest 
reserves, calling the attention of the public to the fact that the 
lands included therein were in a state of reservation, and 
warning the public against setting fire to the forests or 
otherwise injuring them, and requesting its aid in checking this 
evil. 











As indicative of the spirit of lawlessness prevailing among those 
depredating upon these lands, it is significant that, soon after 
these notices were posted, upon at least one reservation 
one-half of them were torn down and destroyed. in view of 
such action, it seems imperative that Congress should 
appropriate sufficient money to place at least one 
superintendent upon each of these reservations, and upon the 
larger ones to provide him with a sufficient number of 
assistants to enable him to see that the laws and regulations of 
this Department are respected and that public property shall 
not be wantonly destroyed. That such action is that of only a 
few, who are desirous of furthering their personal ends, is 
apparent from the number of memorials from State legislatures, 
petitions of governors, and other State officials, State forestry 
associations, as well as the American Forestry Association, 
proposing additional forest reserves and laying out their 
boundaries, with cogent reasons for their establishment. But 
again, owing to the limited force of special agents, it is 
ordinarily impossible for this office to detail any of them to 
make the examinations of the propased reservations, which are 
necessary, prior to creating them. 


D. ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVES 
UNDER THE FOREST MANAGEMENT ACT OF 1897 











Conservationists continued to promote the need for a national 
forestry system while bills to provide for effective administration and 
protection of the national forest reserves languished in Congress. As a 
result of lobbying efforts Congress in 1896 appropriated $25,000 to defray 
the “expenses of an investigation and report by the National Academy of 
Sciences on the inauguration of a national forestry policy for the forested 
lands of the United States." The funds were used to establish a National 
Forest Commission to be composed of leading § scientists and 
conservationists with Charlies S. Sargent as chairman and Gifford Pinchot 


as secretary. 22 


The National Forest Commission visited the forests on the public 
lands of the West during the summer of 1896. During the trip the 
commission members traversed the Cascade Range Forest Reserve. John 
Muir, one of the commission members, commented on this part of their 
investigation: 
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Thence we turned southward and examined the great Cascade 
Mountain Forest Reserve, going up through it by Kiamath Lake 
to Crater Lake on the summit of the range, and down by way 
of the Rogue River Valley, noting its marvellous wealth of 
lodge-pole pine, yellow pine, sugar-pine, mountain-pine, Sitka 
spruce, incense-cedar, noble silver-fir, and pure forests of the 
Paton hemlock--the most graceful of evergreens, but, like all 
the dry woods everywhere, horribly blackened and devastated 
by devilish fires. 


After visiting all of the national forest reservations the National 
Forest Commission presented its final report to Congress and President 
William McKinley on May 1, 1897. The report pointed out that, under 
existing conditions, the United States was unable to protect its timber 
lands “because the sentiment of a majority of the people in the public 
land states with regard to the public domain, which they consider the 
exclusive property of the people of those states and territories, does not 
sustain the Government in its efforts to protect its own property; juries, 
when rare indictments can be obtained, almost invariably failing to convict 
depredators." The report further stated that "civil employees often 
selected for political reasons and retained in office by political favor, 
insufficiently paid and without security in their tenure of office, have 
proven unable to cope with the difficulties of [protecting timber]... ." 
The commission also noted that “a study of the forest reserves in their 
relation to the general development and welfare of the country, shows 
that the segregations of these great bodies of reserved lands cannot be 
withdrawn from all occupation and use, and that they must be made to 
perform their part in the economy of the nation." 


The report described the conditions of the forest reserves. The 
Cascade Range Forest Reserve, according to the commission, had 


suffered severely from forest fires which have destroyed a 
considerable part of its most valuable timber, and from the 
pasturage of sheep which has been excessive, especially on the 
dry northern and eastern slopes of the mountains. if timber is 
taken from this reserve, it is only in small quantities and 
probably only for the use of actual settlers or the owners of 
small mines. 
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The commission found momadic sheep husbandry to be a serious 
problem in the Cascades and nearby areas. The report noted: 


Nomadic sheep husbandry has already seriously damaged the 
mountain forests in those States and Territories where it has 
been largely practiced. in California and western Oregon great 
bands of sheep, often owned by foreigners, who are temporary 
residents of this country, are driven in spring into the high 
Sierras and Cascade ranges. Feeding as they travel from the 
valleys at the foot of the mountains to the upper alpine 
meadows, they carry desolation with them. Every blade of 
grass, the tender, growing shoots of shrubs, and seedling 
trees are eaten to the ground. The feet of these "“hoofed 
locusts," crossing and recrossing the faces of steep slopes, 
tread out the plants sheep do not relish and, loosening the 
forest floor, produce conditions favorable to floods. Their 
destruction of the undergrowth of the forest and of the sod of 
alpine meadows hastens the meiting of snow in spring and 
quickens evaporation. 


The pasturage of sheep in mountain forests thus increases the 
floods of early summer, which carry away rapidly the water 
that under natural conditions would not reach the rivers until 
late in the season, when it is most needed for irrigation, and 
by destroying the seedling trees, on which the permanency of 
forests depends, prevents natural forest reproduction, and 
therefore ultimately destroys the forests themselves. In 
California and Oregon the injury to the public domain by illegal 
pasturage is usually increased by the methods of the 
shepherds, who now penetrate to the highest and most 
inaccessible slopes and alpine meadows wherever a biade of 
grass can grow, and before returning to the valleys in the 
autumn start fires to uncover the surface of the ground and 
stimulate the growth of herbage. Unrestricted pasturing of 
sheep in the Sierras and southern Cascade forests, by 
preventing their reproduction and increasing the number of 
fires, must inevitably so change the flow of streams heading in 
these mountains that they will become worthless for irrigation. 


Congress, torn between a militant and well-organized sentiment in 
the East in favor of forest reservation and scientific forestry management 
and an irate West fighting against withdrawal and forest protection, was 
divided on the issue in the wake of the National Forest Commission 
report. These conflicting views were reflected in the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act (sometimes referred to as the Forest Management Act) 
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of June 4, 1897. The law reaffirmed the power of the president to create 
reserves and confirmed all reservations created prior to 1897. However, 
it limited the type of lands to be reserved in the future, stating: 


No public forest reservation shall be established, except to 
improve and protect the forest within the reservation, or for 
the purpose of securing favorable conditions of water flows, 
and to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the use and 
necessities of citizens of the United States; but it is not the 
purpose or intent of these provisions, or of the Act providing 
for such reservations, to authorize the inclusion therein of 
lands more valuable for the mineral therein, or for agricultural 
purposes, than for forest purposes. 





The law granted the basic authority necessary for the federal 
government to regulate the occupancy and use of the forest reserves and 
guarantee their protection: 


The Secretary of the Interior shall make provisions for the 
protection against destruction by fire and depredations upon 
the public forests and forest reservations which may have been 
set aside or which may be hereafter set aside under the said 
Act of March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and 
which may be continued; and he may make such rules and 
regulations and establish such service as will insure the objects 
of such reservations, namely, to regulate their occupancy and 
use and to preserve the forests thereon from destruction; and 
any violation of the provisions of this Act or such rules and 
regulations, shall be punished as is provided for in the Act of 
June fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, amending 
section fifty-three hundred 2and eight-eight of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


In accordance with the provisions of the law Binger Hermann, who 
had been appointed Commissioner of the General Land Office, prepared 
rules and regulations for the administration and protection of the forest 
reserves. These regulations (a copy of which may be seen in Appendix 
C) were approved by Secretary of the Interior Cornelius N. Bliss on 
June 30, 1897. Later on March 21, 1898, the rules and regulations were 


amended (a copy of the amendments may also be seen in Appendix c). 26 








in 1897 Secretary Bliss commented on the effect of the regulations as 
well as the difficulties encountered in the initial efforts of the department 
to enforce them. Among other things he observed: 


These rules and regulations have been widely distributed, with 
a view to a better understanding of the subject by the public, 
and their publication has been secured by the agents of this 
Office in many of the newspapers of the West as a matter of 
news. 


More general interest is taken in the subject of forest 
preservation and reservation, and as it is the more inquired 
into by the people directly affected, the advocates of an 
efficient forest administration increase in number. 


The promulgation of the law and the rules and regulations has, 
in itself, had a tendency to create greater interest in the 
matter and to cause the public to observe more closely the 
regulations and the penalties for the violation thereof. 


Since the Ist of July, 1897, under the meager appropriation at 
the disposal of the Department for the purpose, but six special 
forest agents and supervisors have been appointed for the 
purpose of patrolling the forest reserves and enforcing the 
observance of the regulations. it is needless to say that this 
force is infinitesimal, considering the magnitude of the work 
and the territory to be covered. As a region requiring more 
immediate attention, they were assigned to the reserves in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, and New Mexico. it 
is too early to speak particularily of the work performed by 
them, but | am justified in saying that their presence in the 
reservations has already been felt beneficially by a more 
general observance of the regulations and by the suppression of 
what might have proved to be very destructive forest fires. 


The duties of these forest agents are many, and it goes without 
saying that the force will have to be very materially increased 
to fulfill the requirements of the forest-reserve law. it is in 
the interest of economy and a wise policy to increase the force 
to make it effective. A well-trained force of 50 or 60 forest 
agents and patroimen judiciously distributed through the several 
States and Territories embracing forest reserves can readily be 
made the means of preserving millions of dollars' worth of 
public timber annually from the spoilation of trespassers and 
destruction by fire at a_ relatively slight cost to the 
Government, to say nothing of the importance of forest 
preservation and the gggwth and use of merchantable timber for 
the future generations. 
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By July 1898 there were thirty forest reservations in the United 
States embracing an estimated area of 40,719,474 acres. Increased 
appropriations for fiscal year 1899 enabled the General Land Office to 
expand its forestry operations and "place a graded force of officers in 
control of the reserves." The reservations were grouped into eleven 
districts, each under a forest superintendent. The reserves were placed 
in immediate charge of forest supervisors with forest rangers under them 
to patrol the reserves, prevent forest fires and trespass from all sources, 
and see to the proper cutting and removal of timber. 


Instructions were developed for the forest superintendents to guide 
the administration of the reserves. in regard to forest fires the forest 
superintendents were directed: 


Fire being the paramount danger to which the public forests are 
exposed, in comparison with which damage from all other 
sources is insignificant, it is desired that you will see to it that 
the utmost vigilance and energy are exercised by your forest 
force to prevent the starting and spread of fires in the 
reservations under your care. 


Each officer should be charged to make the matter of fires in 
his district the subject of close and careful study, with a view 
to ascertaining and reporting the chief causes of fires in the 
different localities and devising means to prevent the same. 


They should specially keep a constant watch to prevent fires 
occurring through the following sources: 


1. Hunters, trappers, and other camping parties; more 
especially those made up of inexperienced persons from towns, 
who are known to be a fertile source of forest fires. 

2. Sheep men, who set out fires to increase pasturage. 


3.  Prospectors, who frequently set fires to uncover the rock. 


4. Parties constructing railroads or making other roadways 
through the forests. 


5. Lumbermen, who should be required to clear the ground of 
all lops, tops, and other debris resulting from their operations. 


The localities specially exposed by reason of settiement, railway 
construction, lumbering operations, sheep grazing, mining 
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operations, or other causes, should be closely watched, and 
prompt action taken not only to prevent and extinguish fires, 
but to bring to justice all parties responsible for fires 
originating from either carelessness or malicious intent. 


The superintendents were instructed "to further report on advisable 
measures to adopt in devising the most practicable system of patrolling 
the reservations." Specifically, they were to report on the establishment 
of patrols and signal stations and telephonic connections between the two. 
As to sheep grazing the superintendents were "to inquire into and report 
upon" the "impact of pasturage on the forests," and make 


recommendations to minimize such negative impacts .°° 


E. CRATER LAKE AND THE CASCADE RANGE FOREST RESERVE: 
1894-1902 








While Congress and the Department of the Interior were grappling 
with forest management issues during the 1890s, Crater Lake and the 
Cascade Range Forest Reserve received considerable attention from 
various state and federal government bodies, political interest groups, 
and scientific experts. 


Controversy over sheep grazing in the reserve developed after 
April 14, 1894, when the federal government took its first official action 
against such activity in the forest reserves. On that date regulations 
were issued prohibiting the "driving, feeding, grazing, pasturing, or 
herding of cattle, sheep or other live stock" in the reserves. 
Responding to political pressures from eastern Oregon sheepherders, as 
well as Klamath County settlers, the Oregon state legislature in February 
1895 passed a memorial requesting that the portion of the reserve south 
of township 32, South Willamette Meridian in Klamath County, be opened 


for “sale, purchase, settlement, and homestead. "=" 


By late 1895 the sheepherding interests of eastern Oregon had 
developed a scheme to reduce the size of the reserve and thus give them 
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access to greater areas of the Cascades for grazing of their flocks. 
Their petition was included with a letter sent by Senator John H. Mitchell 
to S.W. Lamoreaux, Commissioner of the General Land Office, on 
November 30, 1895: 


There is a general belief upon the part of the people of the 
State of Oregon that a grave mistake was made in the 
proclamation of the President of September 28, 1893, creating 
the Cascade Range Forest Reserve in that State in this, that 
entirely too extensive a region of country was included in that 
reserve, embracing as it does a strip of land from 30 to 60 odd 
miles wide, perhaps, the whole length of the State. And it is 
believed that this proclamation should be so modified as to 
divide the same into two reservations--one of which shall 
include Mount Hood and all the land North of it in the State of 
Oregon and all the land in the present reservation for a 
distance of 25 or 30 miles south of the base of Mount Hood; the 
other to include Crater Lake in Southern Oregon and the whole 
of the present reservation in Oregon South of that Lake, and 
also for a distance of 25 or 30 miles North of the same; and it 
is my intention to prepare at an early date an application to the 
President with a view to such modification. .. . 


| would suggest that the Northern line be located at a distance 
of about 30 miles South of the snow line of Mount Hood and the 
Southern line about 30 miles North of the North shore of Crater 
lake, and that the whole of the reservation between these lines 
be released from the reservation and thrown open. to 
settlement. 


Several months later on February 10, 1896, Mitchell followed up this 
letter with another, recommending that the lands in the reserve be 
subdivided into five separate tracts. These were to be designated the 
Mount Hood Public Reservation (322,000 acres), the Crater Lake Public 
Reservation (936,000 acres), and the Mount Jefferson Public Reservation 
(30,000 acres), with the two remaining tracts (totaling 3,320,000 acres) to 
be restored to the public domain. He observed that the forest reserve 
had been created without protest from the Oregon citizenry, because they 
did not realize the magnitude of the area it would embrace or that it 
would exclude from further settlement vast areas of land which he claimed 
were valuable for agricultural and mining purposes. The sheepherders of 
eastern Oregon were feeling the economic pinch by having their flocks of 
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more than 400,000 sheep excluded from the eastern slopes of the Cascades 
for summer grazing. 


To counter these proposes Steel and other like-minded 
conservationists in Oregon pul up a stiff lobbying effort with President 
Cleveland and Secretary of the interior Smith. On March 6 General Land 
Office Commissioner Lamoreeux responded to Mitchell with the support of 
Cleveland by observing: 


| have the honor to report that the creation of the "Cascade 
Range Forest Reserve" was recommended by the "Oregon Alpine 
Club," endorsed by various State, City and Boards of Trade 
officers, and others, and by a Special Agent of this office after 
an apperentiy careful and thorough personal investigation into 
all of the facts and circumstances involved, who in his report 
states that the citizens generally are unanimously in favor of 
the reserve being made. 


in view of these facts of record, | do not feel warranted in 
recommending the sub-dividing of the reserve and the 
restoration to the public domain of nearly three-fourths of the 
area embraced therein, without first having a careful and 
thorough field examination made, by competent and reliable 
special agents, to ascertain the exact portions of the reserve 
which are valuable for agricultural or mining purposes, and 
should be open to entry or location; and as such an examination 
would involve the services of not less than three special agents 
for severai months, at a heavy expense, | do not feel justified 
in ordering such a9, examination to be made unless so directed 
by the Department. 


The lobbying efforts led by Steei against the potential breakup of 
the Cascade Range Forest Reserve were channeled through the Mazamas, 
@ mountaineering club that he had organized in 1894. A_ preliminary 
organization was formed and on July 17, 1894, some 350 persons met at 
Steel's ranch on the south slope of Mount Hood to hold a campfire. Two 
days later the club, named after a vanishing species of mountain goat, 
was formally established on the summit of Mount Hood by some 197 
persons who had participated in the ascent Thereafter, Steel used the 
club as a vehicle to champion the preservation of the forest reserve 
against the depredations of timber companies, sheepherders, and land 
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developers. Representing the executive council of the Mazamas, Steel 
wel to Washington to urge Congress and Department of the Interior 
officials to take more stringent measures to protect the natural resources 
and scenery of the reserve. 


in an attempt to promote preservation of the reserve the Mazamas at 
Steel's suggestion held a summer outing and mountain-climbing excursion 
at Crater Lake in August 1896. The trip had the nature of a scientific 
expedition, since a number of professional men were invited to join the 
group. These included C. Hart Merriam, chief of the U.S. Biological 
Survey; J.S.Diller, geologist of the U.S. Geological Survey; Frederick V. 
Colville, chief botanist of the U.S. Department of Agriculture; and Barton 
WwW. Evermann, an icthyologist with the U.S. Fish Commission. Some fifty 
Mazamas joined these men on the crater rim in mid-August, along with 
several hundred individuals traveling by wagon and on foot from Ashland, 
Medford, Kiamath Falis, the Fort Klamath Indian Reservation, and the 
nearby army post at Fort Klamath. Guided nature walks and campfire 
lectures by the scientists on the flora, fauna, and geology of the region 
occupied the group's time. A meeting of the executive committee of the 
Mazamas was held in the crater of Wizard iIsiand. The excursion 
culminated in the christening of "Mount Mazama," the mountain containing 


Crater Lake, with appropriate ceremonies on August 21,32 


The most important result of the excursion was that each of the 
scientists eventually recommended passage of a bill creating Crater Lake 
as a national park. Their arguments were made on the basis that the 
area was a natural wonder favorably situated for a healthful and 
instructive pleasure resort; potentially valuable for scientific study; a 
potential contributor to the economic prosperity of the region; and too 
susceptible to forest fires and worthy of greater care than it was 


receiving as a forest reserve.>> 


Following the 1896 excursion, the Mazamas began publication of a 
periodical Mazama that avidly supported national park status for Crater 
Lake. in 1897 Earl Morse Wilbur published an article in the periodical 
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heralding the lake as one of “the seven greatest scenic wonders of the 
United States." In the article he described the three main routes to the 
relatively inaccessible lake. The shortest route led from the Southern 
Pacific Railroad at Medford and followed up the Rogue River Valley. A 
second route, known as “the Dead indian Road," proceeded from the 
railroad at Ashiand, passing by the Lake of the Woods and Pelican Bay on 
Klamath Lake. The third route left the railroad at Ager, California, and 
proceeded through Kiamath Falis to Fort Kiamath where it joined the Dead 
indian Road. Wilbur went on to list four things that needed to be done 
to make Crater Lake a more popular resort: 


But to make Crater Lake more popular as a resort for tourists 
and other visitors, much must yet be done to make it more easy 
to go there and more comfortable to stay. if it had the 
improved turnpikes, the easy stages, and the comfortable hotels 
which have made it easy for visitors to enjoy the grandeur of 
the Yosemite Valley without great fatigue or discomfort, Crater 
Lake would gradually and rapidly become recognized as 
Yosemite's great rival on the Pacific Coast. When the routes of 
approach have been improved, when a plain but comfortable 
hotel has been built, when an elevator has been constructed so 
that one may descend to the water without great exertion, and 
when a steam launch has been placed on the Lake, the four 
things will have been done which must be done before Crater 
Lake can expect to be visited by any considerable number of 
people from a distance. Perhaps the first step in this direction 
would be to have Age Lake and its vicinity set aside as a 
National Park. , 


During the August 1896 expedition to Crater Lake Barton W. 
Evermann conducted research for the U.S. Fish Commission, the results 
of which were published the following year. While the lake was found to 
contain no fish, he reported favorably on the quality of the water and its 
potential for fish food. He noted that smal! crustaceans flourished in the 
water and salamanders occurred in abundance along the shore. Several 
larval insects and one species of mollusk were also found. He noted that 
the level of the lake sank at the rate of one inch every five to six days, 
depending on weather conditions. The temperature of the water at 
different depths was taken as follows: 
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Surface ~ 60° 

Depth of 555 feet - 39° 

Depth of 1,043 feet - 41° 

Depth of 1,623 feet (bottom) ~- 46° 


While the increase of temperature with the depth suggested “that the 
bottom" might “yet be warm from volcanic heat," it was determined that 
further observations were needed to “establish such an abnormal relation 
of temperatures in a body of water ."99 


In July 1897 an article appeared in the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian institution describing the various scientific studies that had 
been conducted at Crater Lake. J.S. Diller, an employee of the U.S. 
Geological Survey, discussed the various geographical and geological 
features of the lake. Among his glowing observations which prompted him 
to call for national park status for Crater Lake were: 


Aside from its attractive scenic features, Crater Lake affords 
one of the most interesting and instructive fields for the study 
of voicanic geology to be found anywhere in the world. 
Considered in all its aspects, it ranks with the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, the Yosemite Valley, and the Falis of Niagara, 
and it is interesting to note that a bill has been introduced in 
Congress to make it a rational park for the pleasure and 
instruction of the people. 


in January 1898 Frederick V. Colville, chief botanist of the 
Department of Agriculture, submitted a report on sheep grazing in the 
Cascade Range Forest Reserve. The investigation was performed in 
response to a request by the Department of the Interior for a 
disinterested study in view of the bitter controversy that had been 
raging over sheep grazing in the reserve. During the summer of 1896 
several sheepherders and owners who were grazing sheep on the reserve 
were arrested under speciai instructions from the Attorney General of the 
United States. Later “these cases assumed the form of civil instead of 
criminal proceedings," and on September 3 suit was brought in the U.S. 
District Court of Oregon against several owners to enjoin them from 
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grazing within the reserve. in May 1897, the Attorney General, in view 
of the expected passage of the Forest Management Act, issued 
instructions that the injunction suits be discontinued. Thus, subsequent 
to the passage of the act and the formulation of comprehensive rules and 
regulations the investigation by Colville was initiated, 


After studying the sheep grazing problem in the reserve, Colville 
rejected the two proposals that had been recommended as remedial 
measures~-the total exclusion of sheep and the abolition of the reserve. 
instead he proposed ten recommendations that should be taken at once "to 
save and perpetuate the timber supply and the water supply of middie 


Oregon:" 


1. Exclude sheep from specified areas about Mount Hood and 
Crater Lake. 


2. Limit the sheep to be grazed in the reserve to a specified 
number, based on the number customarily grazed there. 


3. Issue five-year permits allowing an owner to graze on a 
specified tract, limiting the number of sheep to be grazed on 
that tract, and giving the owner the exclusive grazing right. 


4. Require as a condition of each permit that the owner use 
every effort to prevent and to extinguish fires on his tract, 
and report in full the cause, extent, and other circumstances 
connected with each fire. 


5. Reserve the right to termiete a permit immediately if 
convinced that an owner is not showing good faith in the 
protection of the forests. 


6. in the allotment of tracts secure the cooperation of the 
wool-growers' association of Crook, Sherman, and Wasco 
counties through a commission of three stockmen, who shall 
receive written applications for range, adjudicate them, and 
make recommendations, these rcommendations to be reviewed by 
the forest officer and finally passed upon by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


7. Ask the county associations to bear the expenses of the 
commission. 


8. Charge the cost of administration of the system to the 
owners in the form of fees for the permits. 
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9. If the woolgrowers decline to accept and to cooperate in 
the proposed system, exclude sheep absolutely from the 
reserve. 


10. If after five years' trial of the system forest fires continue 
unchecked, exclude sheep thereafter from the reserve. 


Relative to the area around Crater Lake and Mount Hood that he wished 
to see closed to sheep grazing, Colville stated: 


The first step toward a satisfactory system of sheep-grazing 
regulations in the Cascade Reserve is to provide absolute 
protection for those places which the people of the State 
require as public resorts or for reservoir purposes. The 
grandeur of the natural scenery of the Cascades is coming to 
be better known. Even before the forest reserve was created a 
movement was on foot to have the Mount Hood region and the 
Crater Lake region set aside as national parks, and since the 
reserve was created the eminent desirability and propriety of 
the earlier movement has been clearly recognized, both in the 
continued efforts of the people to keep sheep from grazing in 
these regions and in the concession in the petition of the sheep 
owners that if the Cascade Reserve as a whole be abolished the 
Crater Lake and Mount Hood regions be maintained as smalier 
and separate reserves on which sheep be not allowed to 
graze. . 


in terms of how much land should be included in the closed area at 
Crater Lake, he recommended: 


After going twice carefully over the ground at Crater Lake and 
consulting with various men well informed on the subject, 
especially Capt. O.C. Applegate, of Klamath Falls, | question 
whether a better area can be adopted than that covered by the 
special Crater Lake contour map, published by the United 
States Geological Survey, which extends from longitude 122° to 
122° 15', and from latitude 42° 50' to 43° 04'. At present no 
sheep are grazed in the vicinity of Crater Lake, but for a few 
years up to and including 1896 a small amount of summer 
grazing was carried on in the, ,watershed of Anna Creek and 
that of the upper Rogue River. 








in 1899 some of the recommendations of the Colville study were 
implemented. Upon the recommendation of the General Land Office the 
Secretary of the interior approved permits to graze a limited number of 
sheep within restricted areas of the Cascade Range Forest Reserve.” 


While the sheepherding controversy continued in the reserve Crater 
Lake received increasing attention in national periodicals. The thrust of 
these articles was for greater protection of the reserve and national park 
designation for Crater Lake. One such article appeared in the 
February 17, 1898, issue of Nature. The author described the scenic 
beauty and relative inaccessibility of the jake: 


Crater Lake is situated nearly in 43° N. and 122° W. It may 
be reached from several stations on the railway between 
Portiand, Oregon, and San Francisco, by roads, usually bad, 
and as yet there is no house of any kind near its shore. 
Leaving the Southern Pacific Railway at Medford, one may reach 
it by 85 miles of road up the Rogue River valley. From 
Ashiand a road of 95 miles must be traversed; but the best 
road--one which is practicable for bicycles--is from Ager, Cal., 
past the deserted Fort Klamath, a distance of 116 miles. The 
whole country is covered with dense coniferous forest. In 
approaching the lake, there is a steep climb for about three 
miles; then the forest-clad mountain slope gives place to a 
nearly level plateau, carpeted in autumn with flowers, across 
which one walks a few hundred yards with nothing to see, until 
suddenly a precipice of 900 feet yawns at one's very feet, and 
deep below the dazzling blue water of Crater Lake spreads far 
and wide. The weird grandeur of the scene accounts to the 
full for the superstitious awe with which the Indians of the 
district regard the lake. 


In the aftermath of the Forest Management Act, which made provision 
for the survey of the forest reserves, the U.S. Senate passed a 
resolution on February 28, 1898, "calling on the Secretary of the Interior 
for a report on the survey of the forest reserves" by the U.S. Geological 
Survey. The summary section of the report, which was devoted to a 
description of the resources and activities in the Cascade Range Forest 
Reserve stated that it consisted of 4,492,800 acres, of which 461,920 were 
railroad land. Some 95 percent of the reserve was forested with 75 
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percent "marked by fire" and 90 percent "badiy burned." Accordingly, 4 
force of two rangers, five forest guards, and thirty fire watchers was 
recommended for the reserve. Furthermore the report contained the 
following data on the reserve: 


A rugged mountainous region, densely timbered on the western 
slope, with much open land cleared by fire, and suitable for 
grazing. 
Fire has done, and is still doing, very serious injury. 
Irrigation is but little practiced on either slope. 
Mining has little present or prospective importance. 
Agriculture can attain little development within the reserve. 
The grazing of sheep should be permitted tentatively 
and under careful restrictions. 
The commercial development of ya's reserve is not 
demanded for the present. 


During 1900-01 various boundary changes were made to the Cascade 
Range Forest Reserve. On October 9, 1899, citizens of Wasco County 
submitted the following petition to the General Land Office: 


We ask that you extend the reserve, and include within its 
borders the line of townships adjoining it on the east, or, in 
other words, we pray you that the east line of the Cascade 
Forest Reserve be moved 6 miles farther east than at present, 
between the East Fork of Hood River on the north and White 
River on the south, and that all of township 1 north of range 
11 east of the Willamette meridian also be included in said forest 
reserve, and that all herded stock be excluded therefrom. 


After several studies of the question were conducted by Forest 
Superintendent S.B. Ormsby a presidential proclamation was issued on 
July 1, 1901, adding 142,080 acres to the reserve. This addition 
included most of the land requested by the Wasco County citizens, but 
excluded "township 1 north, range 11 east, and the north & of township 1 
south" because there were many permanent settiers on those lands. At 
the recommendation of Ormsby the proclamation included the addition of 
"township 5 south, ranges 9 and 10 east, and the strip of land lying 
directly south thereof and extending to the north line of the Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation." 
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On June 29, 1900, two townships comprising 46,080 acres were 
eliminated from the reserve by executive order. Townships 22 and 23 
south, range 9 east on the eastern border of the reserve were eliminated 
on behalf of ranchers and sheep owners who prior to the creation of the 
reserve had established homes and made improvements on their lands. 
The townships were deemed nonessential to forest usage and water 
conservation purposes, their primary value being derived’ from 
agricultural utilization. As they were on the border of the reserve, it 
was determined that they could be eliminated without affecting the 


integrity or obstructing the control of the reservation. “" 
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APPENDIX A 
PROCLAMATION NO. 6 








(No. 6) 


By the President of the United States of America 


A PROCLAMATION 





September 28, 1893 Whereas, it is provided by section twenty-four 

of the Act of Congress, approved March third, 
Preamble eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled, "An act 
Vol. 26 p. 1103 to repeal timber-culture laws, and for other 


purposes," "That the President of the United States 
may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any 
State or Territory having public land bearing forests, 
in any part of the public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of 
commercial value or not, as public reservations, and 
the President shall, by public proclamation, declare 
the establishment of such reservations and the limits 
thereof; " 


And Whereas, the public lands in the State of 
Oregon, within the limits hereinafter described, are 
in part covered with timber, and it appears that the 
public good would be promoted by setting apart and 
reserving said lands as a public reservation. 


Forest reservation 

Oregon Now, Therefore, |, Grover Cleveland, President 
of the United States, by virtue of the power in me 
vested by section twenty-four of the aforesaid Act of 
Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim that 
there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and 
set apart as a Public Reservation, all those certain 
tracts, pieces or parcels of land lying and being 
situate in the State of Oregon, and particularly 
described as follows: to wit: 


Boundaries Beginning at the meander corner at the intersection 
of the range line between Ranges six (6) and seven (7) 
East, Township two (2) North, Willamette Meridian, 
Oregon, with the mean high-water-mark on the south bank 
of the Columbia River in said State; thence north-easterly 
along said mean high-water-mark to its intersection with 
the township line between townships two (2) and three (3) 
North; thence easterly along said township line to the 
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north-east corner of Township Two (2) North, Range eight 
(8) East; thence southerly along the range line between 
Ranges eight (8) and nine (9) East, to the south-west 
corner of Township two (2) North, Range nine (9) East, 
thence westerly along the township line between Townships 
one (1) and two (2) North, to the north-west corner of 
Township one (1) North, Range nine (9) East; thence 
southerly along the range line between Ranges eight (8) 
and nine (9) East; to the southwest corner of Township 
one (1) North, Range nine (9) East; thence easterly along 
the Base Line to the northeast corner of Township one (1) 
South, Range ten (10) East; thence southerly along the 
range line between Ranges ten (10) and eleven (11) East, 
to the southeast corner of Township four (4) South, Range 
ten (10) East; thence westerly along the Township line 
between Townships four (4) and five (5) South, to the 
south-west corner of Township four (4) South, Range nine 
(9) East; thence southerly along the west boundary of 
Township five (5) South; Range nine (9) East, to its 
intersection with the west boundary of the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation; thence south-westerly along said 
Indian reservation boundary to the south-west corner of 
said reservation; thence south-easterly along the south 
boundary of said Indian reservation to a point on the 
north line of Section three (3) township twelve (12) South, 
Range nine (9) East, where said boundary crosses the 
township line between Townships eleven (11) and twelve 
(12) South, Range nine (9) East; thence easterly to the 
northeast corner of Township twelve (12) South, Range 
nine (9) East; thence southerly along the range line 
between Ranges nine (9) and ten (10) east, to the 
south-east corner of Township thirteen (13) South, Range 
nine (9) East; thence westerly along the Third (3rd) 
Standard Parallel South, to the northeast corner of 
Township fourteen (14) South, Range nine (9) East; 
thence southerly along the range line between Ranges nine 
(9) and ten (10) East, to the south-east corner of 
Township fifteen (15) South, Range nine (9) East; thence 
easterly along the Third (3rd) Standard Parallel South, to 
the north-east corner of Township sixteen (16) South, 
Range nine (9) East; thence southerly along the range line 
between Ranges nine (9) and ten (10) East, to the 
south-east corner of Township twenty (20) South, Range 
nine (9) East; thence easterly along the Fourth (4th) 
Standard Parallel South, to the north-east corner of 
Township twenty one (21) South, Range nine (9) East; 
thence southerly along the range line between Ranges nine 
(9) and ten (10) East, to the south-east corner of 
Township Twenty-three South, Range nine (9) East; 
thence westerly along the township line between Townships 
twenty-three (23) and twenty-four (24) South, to the 
southeast corner of Township twenty-three (23) South, 
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Range six (6) East; thence southerly along the range line 
between Ranges six (6) and seven (7) East to the 
southwest corner of Township twenty-five (25) South, 
Range seven (7) East; thence westerly along the Fifth 
(Sth) Standard Parallel South, to the point for the 
north-west corner of Township twenty six (26) South, 
Range seven East; thence southerly along the surveyed 
and unsurveyed west boundaries of Townships twenty six 
(26) twenty seven (27), twenty-eight (28) twenty-nine 
(29) and thirty (30) South, to the southwest corner of 
Township thirty (30) South, Range seven (7) East; thence 
westerly along the unsurveyed Sixth (6th) Standard 
Parallel South, to the point for the north-west corner of 
Township thirty-one (31) South, Range seven and one half 
(74) East; thence southerly along the surveyed and 
unsurveyed west boundaries of ownerships thirty one (31) 
thirty-two (32) and thirty three (33) South, Range seven 
and one half (7%) East, to the south-west corner of 
Township thirty three (33) South, Range seven and one 
half (7%) East; thence easterly along the township line 
between Townships thirty-three (33) and thirty-four (34) 
South to the north-east corner of Township thirty-four 
(34) South, Range six (6) East; thence southerly along 
the east boundaries of Townships thirty four (34) and 
thirty-five (35) South, Range six (6) East, to the point of 
intersection of the east boundary of Township thirty-five 
(35) South, Range six (6) East, with the west shore of 
Upper Klamath Lake; thence along said shore of said lake 
to its intersecion with the range line between Ranges (6) 
and seven (7) East, in Township thirty-six (36) South; 
thence southerly along the range line between Ranges six 
(6) and seven (7) East, to the southeast corner of 
Township thirty-seven (37) and thirty eight (38) South to 
the south-west corner of Township. thirty-seven (37) 
South, Range four (4) East; thence northerly along the 
range line between Ranges three (3) and four (4) East, to 
the north-west corner of Township thirty six (36) South, 
Range four (4) East; thence easterly along the Eighth 
(8th) Standard Parallel South, to the south-west corner of 
Township thirty five (35) South, Range four (4) East; 
thence northerly along the range line between Range 3 & 
Range four (4) East; to the southwest corner of Township 
thirty-one (31) South, Range four (4); thence westerly 
along the township line between Townships thirty-one (31) 
and thirty-two (32) South, to the southwest corner of 
Township thirty one (31) South, Range one (1) East; 
thence northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed 
Willamette Meridian to the northwest corner of Township 
twenty (20) South, Range one (1) East; thence easterly 
along the township line between Townships nineteen (19) 
and twenty (20) South, Range (1) East; thence northerly 
along the range line between Ranges one (1) and two (2) 
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East, to the northwest corner of Township eighteen (18) 
South, Range two (2) East; thence easterly along the 
township line between Townships seventeen (17) and 
eighteen (18) South, to the south-east corner of Township 
seventeen (17) South, Range two (2) East; thence 
northerly along the range line between Ranges two (2) and 
three (3) East, to the south-west corner of Township 
seventeen (17) South, Range three (3) East; thence 
easterly along the surveyed and unsurveyed township line 
between Townships seventeen (17) and eighteen (18) 
South, to the point for the southeast corner of Township 
seventeen (17) South, Range four (4) East; thence 
northerly along the surveyed and unsurveyed range line 
between Ranges four (4) and five (5) East, subject to the 
proper easterly or westerly offsets on the Third (3rd), 
Second (2nd) and First (1st) Standard Parallels South, to 
the northwest corner of Township five (5) South, Range 
Five (5) East; thence easterly along the township line 
between Townships four (4) and five (5) South, to the 
southeast corner of Township four (4) South, Range six 
(6) East; thence northerly along the range line between 
Ranges six and seven (7) East to the north-west corner of 
Township four (4) South, Range seven (7) East; thence 
easterly along the township line between Townships three 
(3) and (4) South, to the southwest corner of Section 
thirty-four (34), Township three (3) South, Range seven 
(7) East; thence northerly along the surveyed and 
unsurveyed section line between Sections thirty-three 
(33), twenty-one (21) and twenty two (22), fifteen (15) 
and sixteen (16), nine (9) and ten (10) and three (3) and 
four (4), to the northwest corner of Section three (3) of 
said Township and Range; thence easterly along the 
surveyed and unsurveyed township line between Townships 
two (2) and three (3) South, to the point for the 
southeast corner of Township two (2) South, Range eight 
(8) East; thence northerly along the unsurveyed range 
line between Ranges eight (8) and nine (9) East, to the 
southeast corner of Township one (1) South, Range eight 
(8) East; thence westerly along the township line between 
Townships one (1) and two (2) South, to the southeast 
corner of Section thirty-four, Township one (1) South, 
Range eight (8) East; thence northerly along the section 
line between Sections thirty-four (34) and thirty five (35) 
twenty-six (26) and twenty-seven (27) and twenty two 
(22) and twenty three (23) to the north-east corner of 
Section twenty-two (22) thence westerly along the section 
line between Sections fifteen (15) and twenty-two (22) to 
the south-east corner of Section sixteen (16); thence 
northerly on the section line between Sections fifteen (15) 
and sixteen (16) to the point for the northeast corner of 
Section sixteen (16); thence westerly along the section line 
between Sections nine (9) and sixteen (16) to the 
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southeast corner of Section eight (8); thence northerly 
along the section line between Sections eight (8) and nine 
(9) and four (4) and five (5) to the northwest corner of 
Section four (4); Township one (1) South, Range eight (8) 
East; thence along the unsurveyed section lines northerly 
to the point for the northeast corner of Section 
thirty-three (33) westerly to the point for the north-east 
corner of Section thirty-two (32), northerly to the point 
for the northeast corner of Section eight (8), westerly to 
the point for the south-west corner of Section six (6); 
thence northerly along the unsurveyed range line between 
Ranges seven (7) and eight (8) East, to the point for the 
northwest corner of Township one (1) North, Range eight 
(8) East; thence westerly along the unsurveyed township 
line between Townships one (1) and two (2) North, to the 
north-west corner of Township one (1) North Range seven 
(7) East; thence northerly along the surveyed = and 
unsurveyed range line between Ranges six (6) and seven 
(7) East, to the meander corner at its intersection with 
the mean high water mark on the south bank of the 
Columbia River, the place of beginning. 


Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all 
lands which may have been, prior to the date hereof, 
embraced in any legal entry or covered by any lawful 
filing duly of record in the proper United States Land 
Office, or upon which any valid settlement has been made 
pursuant to law, and the statutory period within which to 
make entry or filing of record has not expired; and all 
mining claims duly located and held according to the laws 
of the United States and rules and regulations not in 
conflict therewith; 


Provided that this exception shall not continue to 
apply to any particular tract of land unless the entryman, 
settler or claimant continues to comply with the law under 
which the entry, filing, seitlement or location was made. 


Warning is hereby expressiy given to all persons not 
to enter or make settlement upon the tract of land 
reserved by this proclamation. 


In witness whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-eighth 
day of September, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety three, and of the Independence 
of the United States, the one hundred and eighteenth. 


Grover Cleveland 
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By the president 
Aivey A. Adee 
Acting Secretary of Stale 


Stee! Scrapbooks, Forest Reserves, No. 24, Vol. |, Museum Collection, 
Crater Lake National Park 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE IN Teeemi. 


GENERAL LAND OFPIOCB, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Apr 84, ame 


Public notice is hereby given that these lands ere est agert om 
reserved as a 


FOREST RESERVATION 


BY PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNC3ED Orarms, amde 
suthority of the act of Congress of March 3, 1804, 


Thie reservation is made for the benefit oy etna ' 
being created to maintain « permanent supply of water ie iexigaéion ani 
of wood for local use by a rational protection of the tgeiier thame@a. 


ALL PERSONS ARE WEREDY WARQHNER 


not to settle upon, occupy, OF use any of a leode ie egricaltural 
prospecting, mining, or other business purpesas; nor to emt, remove @ 
use any of the timber, grass, or other natura) prodmet a el 
under such regulations as may be hereafter 

No person shall start or kindle or allow & oO” Mimdibed, 





tall gy 


ANY FIRE LN THE TIMBER, GRASS, OB 


THESE LAN DAS, or commit any tier vaste hereon; . . 
FEEDING, GRAZING, PASTURING, OR HERDING OF 
THER LIVE STOCK WITHIN ar 
RICTLY PROHIBITED. , 


Bona fide setUers having property initiated their — 
thdrawal of the lapde tor sald reservation, aad 
hin the reserve, may pess to aad fom — 

I) pot be allowed to cosupy oF & | *¥ 


’ 





ss _ Lo ° a. anny t “ ped —-r 
AW PE VIOLATING THESE REGULATIONS WILL BE 


JISECUTEED: POR TRESPASS, ant wa reeponeidte peound 
for any waste or damage, whether be het 


HOKK SMITH, 


SBORST ART 
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APPENDIX C 


BEST Copy AVAILABLE 


RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING FOREST RESERVES ESTABLISHED 
UNDER SECTION 2 OF THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1801 26 STATS., 1095). 


(chROULAR, ) 


DeranTMenT oF THE LNTERIOR, 
General Land Orrice, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1897. 

1. Under the authority vested in the Secretary of the Interior by the act of Con- 
gress, approved June 4, 1807, entitied ‘An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fecal year ending Jone thirtieth, eighteen 
baodred and ninety eight, aud for other parposes,” to make such rales and regula- 
tious aod establish evel. service ae will insure the objects for which forest reserva- 
tions are created ander section 24 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 State., 1095), the 
following rules aod regulations are hereby prescribed and promulgated | 


OBJECT OF FORRET REPERVATION. 


2. Public forest reservations are established to protect and improve the forests for 
the purpose of securing a permanent supply of timber for the people and insuring 
conditions favorable to continuous waier flow, 

3 It is the intention to exelade from these reservations, as far as possible, lands 
that are more valuable for the mineral therein, or for agriculture, than for forest 
purpows; anil where each lande are embraced within the boundaries of a reserva- 
tion, they may be restored to settlement, jocation, av: entry 


PERALTIO® FOR VIOLATION OF LAW ARD REGULATIONS. 


|. The law noder which these regulations are made provides that any Violation of 
the provisious thereof, of of any roles and regulations thereunder, shall be puniabed 
# ic provivied for in the act of June 4, 1884 (25 State. 166), amending section 5385 of 
the I vised Statutes, which reade as follows: 
, That section Afty three hundred and cighty-eight of the Revieed Statutes of the 
ited Stutes le amended 60 as to read as follows: “Every who unlawfully 
a oF ards of «employed in unlawfully cutting, of tar destroys of procures 
(be “autenty destroved, any timber standing apon the land of the United States 
‘') 8. 08 parenance of law, may be reserved or purchased for military or other pur. 
~ wr “pen any lodian reeervation, or lands belonging ‘o of cocupied by any 
“ of Te lone weder authority of the United Stetes, shall pay a fine of not more 
oe hemired dollars or be imprisoned not more than twelve months, or beth, 
~ thon of the court,” 
revlon is ailitional to the penalties now etisting in trepeet to punishment 


“lations of the pabiic timlyt The Government has alee afl the common 
het-lies, whether for the prevention of redress of injuries which individ 
~*~ —« 
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5, The act of Pebruary 4, 1407 (20 Btate,, 04), entitled Au aut to prevent forest 
fires on the pablic domain,” provides: 


That avy person who shall wilfully of maliciously set on fire, of cause to be eet 
on fire, any Umber waderbrush, of crass ipon the public domate, of shall carelessly of 
li leave of safer fire to burn wnattended near any timber or other intam- 
mavie. Oo be deemel guilly of @ misdemeanor, and apo conviction 
iu any istrict court of the United States having jurisliction of the same, 
be fined in @ eam not more than five thousand dollars or be imprivoned fora 
not more than two years, of both. 
That any person who shall build a camp fire, or other fire, io of near any 
Umber, an ther iunfdammable material upou the public domain, shall, before 
camp of leaving said lire, totally extinguish the aame. Auy person /ailing 
shall be doomed guilty of & misdemeanor, aud upon conviction thereof ia 
district courtef the United States baving jurisdiction uf the same, shall be toed 
sum not more then one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned for a term of not 
more than one year, or both 
Pre. 5. That in all cases arising aoder this act the fines collected shall be paid 
into the public-sehoo! fund of the county in which the lands where the offense was 
committed are sitnate. 


Large areas of the pablic forests are annually destroyed by fire, originating io 
many instances through the carelessness of prospectors, campers, hunters, sheep 
herders, and others, while in some cases the fires are started with malicious intent. 
So great is the importance of protecting forests from fire, that this Department will 
make special effort for the enforcement of the law against all persons guilty of 
starting or causing the spread of forest fires in the reservations io violation of the 
above provisions, 

6. The law of Jane 4, 1417, for forest reserve reguiations, also provides that— 

The jurisdiction, beth civi! and criminal, over persons within such reservations 
shall not be affected or changed by reason of the existence of such reser) ations, 
except eo far as the punishment of offenses apien the United States therein is con- 
cerne!, the intent and meaning of thie provision being that the State wherein apy 
euch reservation ie situated ebull not, by resson of the establishment thereo!, lose ite 


vrisdiction, per the inhabitants thereot their rights aod privileges as citizens, or be 
Thosived fneen Ghats Gatien an eltisenn of the Seake - 


: HHEFHE 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Usra. 


7. It ie farther provided, that— 


Nothing herein «ball be construed as ibiting the of ingress of actaal 
: ~ Ado = rettone. or from cresting the 


vided, That euch persons comply with the roles and regulations «overing euch forest 


reservations 

The settlers reeviing within the exterior boundarnes of seach forest reservations, 
io the vicimity thereo! may maimtain echools and churches within euch reserve 
tion, and for that purpose may oocapy aay part of the «aid forest reservation, not 
exceeding 2 sctes tor each schoolhouse aod | a re for a church. 

All waters om soch reserr tions be used for domestic, mining, milling, or 
ifrigation porposre. ander the laws of the State wherein such forest reservations 
are si taated. or under the laws of the United States and the rales and regulations 
eotabliebe! (bereunder 


8 The public, im entering, crossing, aed occepying the reserves, for the porposse 
enumerated in the law. are subject to a strict complisece with the rules aud regula 
tions governing the reserves. 

©. Private wagon roade aed county romie may be constructed over the poblic lands 
io the reserves wherever they may be found necessary of osefal, bot no mgbte «ball 
be soqaired ig card roads runding over the public lands as ageimet the (nited States. 
Before public timber, stone, or other material ap be taken for the constraction of 
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such romia, permission must Bret be obtained from the Seeretary of the Interior, 
The application for ew l privilege should sleseribe the location and direction of the 
road, ite length aul width, the probable quantity of material required, the location 
of euch material, aad ite cotimated value. 

10. The permission to occupy pallic lands in the reserves for echoolhousss and 
churches, a provided for in the law, is merely o privilege, and is subject to any 
future disposition that may be made of such tracts by the United States, 

it The rightet way io and across forest reservations for irrigatiog canal, ditches, 
Humes aud pipes, reservoirs, electric-power purposes, and for pipe lines, will be 
subject to existing laws aad rewalations. 

12. Under the term "to regulate their ocoapancy and ase,” the Seoretary of the 
luterior ie antherized to grant such licenses and privileges, from time to time, as 
ma) seom to bim proper and pot inconsistent with the objects of the reservations 
vor incompatible with the public interests, 

13. The pasturing of live stock on the public lands in forest reservations will not 
be interfered with, #0 long ae it appears that injury ie not being done to the forest 
growth, aad the rights of others are not thereby jeopardized. The pasturing of 
sheep is, however, probibited in all forest reservations, except those in the States of 
Oregon aad Washiagton, for tbe reason that sheep vracing has been fonod injurious 
to the forest cover. and, therefore, of serious -onsequener in regions where the rain. 
fall is limited. The exception in favor of the states of Oregon »- 1 Washington is 
made because the contiouous moisture aud abundant rainfall ye Cascade and 
Pacific Coast ranges make rapid renewal of herbage and un — rowth possible. 
Owners of sheep are required to make application to the (ommiasoner of the (en. 
eral Land (ffce for permimsion to pasture, stating the number of sheep and the 
location on the reserves where it ie desired to graze. Permission will be refused or 
revoked whenever itehall appear that sheep are pastured on parte of the reserves 
specially liable to injury, or upon and in the vicinity of the Hull Ran Reserve, Crater 
Lake, Mount Hood, Mount Rainier, of other well-known places of public resort or 
reservoir supply Permission will also cease upon proot of neglect as to the care of 
fires made by herders, or of the violation by them of any of the forest reserve 
regn lations. 

RELINQUISHMENT OF CLAIMS. 


14. The law provides that where o tract within o forest reservation is covered by 
an anperfected bona fide claim, or by a patent, the settler or owner may, if he so 
desires, relinquish the tract to the United States and select in lieu thereof a tract 
of vacant public land outside of the reservation, open to settlement. not exoseding 
in area the tract relinquished. No charge ie to be made for placing the new entry 
of record. This is in consideration of previous fees and commissions paid. Where 
the entry is in lieuw of an unperfected one, the necessary fees in the making of final 
proof and issuance of certificate will le required. Where the entry is based on an 
oneurveyed claim, as provided for ia paragraph 17 hereof, all fees and commissions 
attending entry mast be paid, none having been paid previously. 

15. Where ao application is made for change of entry under the above provision, 
it must be Bled in the land office for the district in which the liew selection lies The 
application mast describe the tract selected and the tract covered by the unperfe: ted 
entry, oad mast be accompanied by @ formal relinquishment to the | nited States of 
all right. tithe, and ioterest in and to the tract embrace! in said entry. There must 
also be Gled with the application an affidavit, corroborated by ot least two witnesses 
cognivant of the fete, showing the periods and length of claimant's residence on 
bie relinquished claim, as credit for the time epent thereon will be allowed under 
the new ewtry io  omputing the period of residence reyaired by law Residence and 
improvements are fequisite on the new entr) the «ame as on the old, subject only, 
ih reepect to residence, to a deluction of the period cov. red by the reliny wished 
watre. 











16. Where Anal certificate or patent has issued, it will be necessary for the entry. 
man or owner thereuoder to execute a quitclaim deed to the United States, have the 
same recorded on the county records, and furnish an abstract of title, duly anthen. 
ticated, showing chain of tithe from the Government back again to the United 
States, Ihe abstract of title should accompany the application for change of entry, 
which aiust be filed as required by paragraph 15, without the affidavit thereia 
called for. 

17. In case a settler on an uneurveyed tract within a forest reservation desires to 
make a change of settioment to land outside of the reservation and receive credit for 
previous ce, be should file his application as provided for in paragraph 15, 
including the affidavit as to residence therein require, and describing bie anear. 
veyed claim with sufficient accuracy to enable the local land officers to approxi. 
mately determine ite location. 

18. All applications for change of entry or settioment must be forwarded by the 
local officers to the Commissioner of the General Land Office for consideration, 
together with report as to the status of the tract applied for. 


LOCATION AND ENTRY OF MINERAL LANDS, 


19. The law provides that ‘any mineral lands in any forest reservation whieh 
have been or which may be shown to be auch, and subject to entry under the existing 
mining laws of the United States and the rules and regulations applying thereto, 
shail continue to be subject 40 such location and entry,’ notwithetanding the reser. 
vation. This makes mineral lands in the forest reserves subject to location and 
entry under the geveral mining lawe in the usual manner. 

20. Owners of valid mining locations made and held in good faith under the 
mining laweof the I'nited States and the regulations thereander are authorized 
and permitted to fell and remove from such mining claims any timber growing 
thereon for actual mining purposes in connection with the particular claim from 
which the timber is felled or removed. (Por further use of timber by miners see 
below, under heading ‘ Free use of timber and stone. ”) 


FREE USE OF TIMBER AND STONE, 


21. The law provides, that— 


The Secretary of the Interior may permit, ander regulations to be prescribed by 
him, the use of timber and stone fonad «poo euch reservations, free of charge, by bons 
filo settlers, miners, residents, and prospectors for minerals. for firewood, fencing, 
buildings, mining. prospecting, and other domestic purposes, as may be heeded b 
such persons for such purposes; such timber to be ased within the State or Terti- 
tory, respectively, where euch reservations may be located 

This provision is limited to persons resident in forest reservations who have not 
a sufficient supply of timber of stone on their own claime or lands for the purposes 
enumerated, of for pecemary use in developing the mineral of other natural resources 
of the lands owne| ot oceupied by them. Sach persons, therefore, are permitted 
to take timber aud stone from pablic lands in the forest reservations under the terms 
of the law above quoted, strictly for their individual use on their own claime or 
lands owned of occupied by them, but not for sale or disposal, or use on other lands, 
ot by otber persons, provided that where the stumpage value exceeds $100, applic 
tiem must be made to aod permission given by the Department. 


SALE OF TIMBER. 


22. The following provision is male for the sale of timber within forest resert> 
tions in limite «uantica 

Por the purpose of preeefiing the living and growing timber aod promoting the 
‘ounger crowth on forest teeervations, f Serfetary of the laterior, undet at 
rules and regulitiows of he «hall preeotibe, may cause to be de-ignated aad app aveod 
ov mab vf the lead. waturel, of lage growth of trees toued upon such ivrest 
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A in writing to the Commlenoner ver 
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The sale of timber is optional, and the Secretary may exercise bis discretion at all 
times as to the necessity or desirability of any sale. 

2. While sales of timber may be directed by this Department without previous 
request from private individaals, petitions from responsible persons for the sale of 
timber In particalar localities will be considered. Such petitions must describe the 
land upon which the timber stands, by legal subdivisions, if sarveyed; if ansurveyed, 
as definitely as possible by natural landmarks; the character of the country, whether 


injuriously to the objects of forest reservation. If any of the timber is dead, 
estimate the quantity in feet, board measure, with the valoe, and state whether 
killed by fire or other cause. Of the live timber, state the different kinds and esti- 
mate the quantity of each kind in trees per acre. Estimate the average diameter of 
rach kind of timber, and estimate the number of trees of each kind per acre above 
the average diameter. State the nuafber of trees of each kind above the average 
‘liameter it is desired to have offered for sale, with an estimate of the number of 
feet hoard measure, therein, and an estimate of the value of the timber as it stands, 
These petitions must be filed in the proper local land office for travemission to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

21. efore any sale is authorized the timber will be examined and appraised, and 
other (nestions involved daly investigated, by an official designated for the purpose; 
avi upon bis report action will be based. 

“ When « sale is ordered, notice thereof will be given by publication by the 
‘vtinesioner of the General Land Office, in accordance with the law above quoted; 
wl the timber to be sold stands in more than one county, published notice will be 
~'sen ih each of the counties, in addition to the required general publication. 

“the time and place of tiling bids, and other information for a correct under- 
“awling of the terms of cach sale, will be given in the published notices. Timber 
HOt to be sold for less than the appraised value, aod when a bid is accepted, a cer- 

, “fa ceptance will be issued by the Commissioner of the Geveral Land Office 

‘i scowl bidder, who, at the time of making payment, must present the same 

‘© teerwer of public moneys for the land district in which the timber stands. 

| “itiiesouer of the General Land Office must approve ail sales, and be may, in 

* 8 Sees of $500 in value, wake allotments of quantity to several bidders ata 

“')+ of he deems proper, so as to avoid monopoly, The right is also reserved 

' "Fy of all bide, A reasonable cash deposit with the proper receiver of 
“Wess, to accompany coach bid, will be required 

'” thirty days after notice to a bidder of an award of timber to him, pay- 
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ment must be made in fall to the receiver for the timber so awarded. The parchaser 
must have in baud tho receipt of the receiver for such payment before he will be 
allowed to cat, remove, or otherwise dispose of the timber in any manner. The 
timber must all be cut and removed witbin one year from the date of the notice 
the receiver of the award; failing to oo do, the purchaser will forfeit his right te 
the timber left standing or unremoved and to his purchase money. 

28. Sixty days’ notice must be given by the purchaser, through the local land 
to the Commissioner of the General Lani Office, of the proposed date of cutting and 
removal of the timber, so that an official may be designated to supervise such oat 
ting and removal, as required by the law. Upon application of purchasers, permits 
to erect temporary sawmills for the purpose of cutting or manufacturing timber par. 
chased ander this act may be granted by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, if not incompatible with the public interests. Instructions as to disposition 
of tops, brash, and refuse, to be given through the supervisors in each case, muss 
be strictly complied with as a condition of said cutting aud manufactare. 

29. The act provides that the timber sold shall be user in the State or Territory in 
which the reservation is situated, and is not to be exported therefrom. Wheres 
reservation lies in more than one State or Territory, this requires that the timber 
shall be ased in the State or Territory where cut. 

30. Receivers of public moneys will issue receipts in duplicace for moneys received 
in payment for timber, one of which will be given the purchaser and the other will 
be transmitted to the Commissioner of the General Land Office in a special letter, 
reference being madt to the letter from the Commissioner authorizing the sale, by 
date aud initial and with title of case as therein named. Receivers will deposit to 
the credit of the United States all such moneys received, specifying that the same 
are on account of sales of public timber on forest reservations ander the act of Jane4, 
1897. A separate monthly account current (form 4—105) and quarterly condensed 
account (form 4—104) will be made to the Commissioner of the General Land Offices, 
with a statement in relation to the receipts under the act as above specified. 

31. Special instructions will be issued for the guidance of officials designated to 
examine and appraise timber, to supervise ite cutting and removal, and for carrying 


out other requirements connected therewith. 
Bincer Hexmann, 


Approved June 30, 1897. Communioner. 
C. N. Briss, Seoretary. 
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AMENDMENTS TO) 
RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING FOREST RESERVES, 


Pr DEPARTMENT OF Till ENTERTIOR, 
GENERAL LAND cbbter, 
Waaenise ree ICL. Vawk of. 7898, 


he following amendments and additions to the Hele oud Revd 
tions governing Forest Reserves, issued dune SO, 1807, ibe hereby 
prescribed and promulgated: 

Paragraph 11 is amended to read ax follows : 

11. The right of way in and across forest reservations for iericating 
canals, ditches, flames and pipes, reservoirs, electric power purrpomes, 
and for pipe lines, will be subject to existing hiws and requlitions : and 
the applicant or applicants for such right will be required. i deemed 
mlvisable by the Commissioner of the General Land OMier. to cive bond 
in a satisfactory surety company to the Government of the United 
States, to be approved by him, such bond stipulating that the makers 
thereof will pay to the United States for any and all damage to the 
public lands, timber, natural curiosities or other public property on such 
reservation or upon the lands of the United States, by reason of such 
use and oecupation of the reserve, regardless of the cause or cineume 
stances under which such damage may occur. 

Paragraph 27 is amended to read ax follows: 

27. Within thirty days after notice to a bidder of an award of Cimber 
to him, payment must be made in full to the Receiver for the Cimber so 
awarded ; or equal payments therefor may be made in thirty, sixty and 
ninety days from date of such notice, at the option of the purchaser, 
The purchaser must have in hand the receipt of the Receiver for each 
payment before he will be allowed to cut, remove, or otherwise dispose 
of the timber covered by that payment. The timber must all be eut 
and removed within one year from the date of the notion hy the Receiver 
of the award; failing to so do, the purchaser will forfeit bic recht to the 
timber left standing or unremoved and to his purchase mon /’ / 
that the limit of one year herein named may bee tended by the Com 
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missioner of the General Land Office, in his diveretion, upon good and 
sufficient reasons being shown, 

The following additional regulations are prescribed ; 

$2, In order to meet the necessities of persons, firma, companies, or 
corporations, whose business requires a large and continuous supply of 
timber, it is hereby provided that where the annual consumption ex- 
ceeds one million feet of timber, board measure, application for the 
succeeding year’s supply may be made in time to permit the appraise- 
ment and sale of the timber desired six months in advance of ite actual 
need, 

33. Where timber has been appraised and advertised for sale and no 
satisfactory bid has been offered, a new appraisement and sale may be 
ordered, from time to time, until an appraisement and sale has been 
made, which shall receive the approval of the Commissioner of the 


General Land Office. 
BINGER HERMANN, 


Commissioner, 
Approved March 21, 1898 : 
©. N. Brias, 
Secretary. 


Rules and Regulations Governing Forest Reserves Established Under 
Section 24 of the Act of March 3, 1891. 
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APPENDIX D 
REPORT ON THE SURVEY AND EXAMINATION OF FOREST RESERVES, 
MARCH 1898 














The Oascade Range Forest Reserve occupies a narrow and irregular 
strip along the crest and on both slopes of the Cascade Mountains in 
western Oregon, and extends from near the Columbia River to within 
about 20 miles gf the Oalifornia line. Adjoining it on the north and 
west is the Bull Run timber land reserve, which, for the purposes of this 
description, may be considered as forming part of its larger neighbor. 
The Cascade Range Forest Reserve has an area of 4,492,800 acres, and 
includes 461,920 acres of railroad land, of which 34,560 acres are now 
in litigation. The Bull Run timber land reserve, with an area of 142,080 
acres, includes 24,160 acres claimed as railroad land, but as to which a 
suit is now pending. The eastern slope of the Cascade Range is com- 
paratively dry, and the forest is generally open enough to farnish pas- 
turage, while the forest on the western slope is a 2 aud 
affords grazing only in the numerous areas which have been burned. 
The trade relations of the reserve have, so far, been restricted to the 
cutting of small amounts of timber on the western slope and to supply- 
ing settlers and ranchers outside of the reserve from the forests ot yel- 
low and lodge pole pine east of the summit. It will be convenient to 
describe the two slopes separately. 


THE FOREST, EASTERN BLOPE. 


The forest on the eastern slope is open and grassy in its lower part, 
dense and composed of smaller trees nigher up, and interrupted through- 
out by burned areas, often of great size, on mayy of which grass has 
entirely replaced the forest. The principal trees are yellow pive and 
Douglas fir (red fir) in the lower portions, and lodge pole pine and low- 
land tir (white fir) at higher elevations. Occasionally the latter tree 
)redominates in a mixed torest of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, larch, 
hemlock, aud mountain white pine (silver pine). The Douglas fir is 
here a tall tree with a long, clear trunk. In the open its reproduction 
iS Vigorous, bat less so under cover. It is of much smaller size here 
than on the western slope. The yellow Yue forms the bulk of the 
forest at moderate elevations. Below 4,000 feet its reproduction is gen- 
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erally It has saffered very severely from the tramping out ef 
\. seedlings, in different parts of this slope, by the hoofs of pasturing 
sheep. 

The lowland fir (white dir) ia @ tall tree, with clear trank in good 
situations, and good reproduction throughout. 

The mountain white pine (silver pine) occurs at moderate clevations 
in mixture with the Douglas sprace and varioas firs. It is a tall tree 
with long, clear trunk, of great value for Inmber aud with good powers 
of reproduction, 

The larch reaches a diameter of from 4 to 5 feet. A tall tree with a 
very short crown, it reproduces itself admirably, seeding up many 
bareee areas, if not interfered with by sheep, to the north of the Meto- 

us River. 

Lodge pole, or black pine, here, as elsewhere, is a small tree with 
remarkable powers of reproduction. It occupies situations avoided by 
more valuable trees, but is apt to disippear and be replaced by grass 
aod brush as the result of repeated fires. 

Engelinann spruce occurs chiefly in hollows and basins. Ita reproduc- 
tion is excellent near seed trees, and the ) oung seedlings bear shade well, 
In places it is an important factor in the forest. 

he black heinlock is a subalpine tree with good reproduction, but 
without commercial importance at present. 

The white bark _ occurs on the summits of the mountains, and need 
not be considered here, Other trees are the western cedar, amabilis fir, 
and western hemlock. 


FIRE, EASTERN SLOPR. 


Fires have done more injury in this reserve than all other causes put 
together. It is believed that fire has occurred in every township within 
the reserve aad in nearly every sectiou, and it is evident that many 
bundred thonsand feet of timber bave been destroyed. Fires increase, 
in general, proportionately to the extent of haman occupation of any 
region up to the time when a change of public sentiment takes place. 
After that time the safety of the forest incresses in proportion to the 
dlensity of population. Protection against fire is made difficult at 
present by the absence of trails and by the nature of the furesta. 

The larger number of tires on this slope are said to be kindled by 
campers and Indians. Sheep men have undoubtedly been responsible 
for many fires in the past. and.as noted by Mr. Coville. the broken 
character of the forest which permits them to graze their herds on this 
reserve would not have existed without the ageney of fire. 

Fires started in heavy timber are often exceedingly dificult to extin- 

lish. Such a tire was burning in the vicinity of the Lake of the 

V oods, in the southern part of the reserve. August 27 and 28, 1896, and 
was carefully studied at that time. At 6 p. m.. although it was said to 
have been started on the morning of the same day, it had already 
burned holes from 2 to 3 feet deem, following the roots of dead trees, 
and was slowly spreading along the sarface. The vegetable litter on 
the ground was dry; but, except tor the dead timber standing and pros- 
trate in the woods, this tire would have died out of itself. It was kept 
alive and enabled to spread chietly by the fallen logs. Where such a 
lo lay on the ground the fire either crept along its ander surface near 
the vround if the bark had fallen, or it the bark remained it moved 
usally beneath it, reappearing at intervals along the trank and ignit- 
ing the dry humus aud litter within reach. Halfrotten logs carried 
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TABLI T OF T KE NAT! PARK: 1902 
A TlV J 1898-1 


The legislative struggle to establish Crater Lake National Park was 
renewed by Thomas 4. Tongue in 1898 when he entered the House of 
Representatives as Oregon's sole Congressman. On January 25 of that 
year he introduced a bill (H.R. 7200) that provided for 


Reserving from the public lands in the State of Oregon, as a 
public park for the benefit of the people of the United States, 
and for the protection and preservation of the game, fish, 
timber, and all other natural objects therein, a tract of land. . 
. ,. That the tract of land bounded north by the paraiiel 
forty-three degrees four minutes north latitude, south by 
forty-two degrees forty-eight minutes north latitude, east by 
the meridian one hundred and twenty-two degrees west 
longitude, and west by the meridian one hundred and 
twenty-two degrees sixteen minutes west longitude, having an 
area of two hundred and forty-nine square miles, in the State 
of Oregon, and including Crater Lake, is hereby reserved and 
withdrawn from settiement, occupancy, or sale, under the laws 
of the United States, and dedicated and set apart forever as a 
public park or pleasure ground for the benefit of the people of 
the United States, to be known as Crater Lake National Park. 


The reservation would be under the contro! of the Secretary of the 
interior whose duty it would be to establish regulations and take 
appropriate measures 


for the preservation of the natural objects within said park, 
and also for the protection of the timber from wanton 
depredation, the preservation of all kinds of game and fish, the 
punishment of trespassers, the removal of unlawful occupants 
and intruders, and the prevention and extinguishment of forest 
fires. 




















it would be unlawful for any person to 


establish any settiement or residence within said reserve, or to 
engage in any lumbering or other enterprise or business 
occupation therein, or to enter therein for any speculative 
purpose whatever, and any person violating the provisions of 
this Act, or the rules and regulations established thereunder, 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars and 
not more than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, and shall further be liable for al! 
destruction of timber or other property of the United States in 
consequence of any such unlawful act. ' 


The reservation, however, would be open “to all scientists, excursionists, 
and pleasure seekers." Furthermore, “restaurant and hotel keepers, 
upon application to the Secretary of the Interior” would be permitted "to 
establish places of entertainment within the Crater Lake National Park for 
the accommodation of visitors, at places and under regulations fixed by 
the Secretary of the interior." 


The bill provided for judicial and police protection of the proposed 
park. The United States marshal for the Oregon district would be 
empowered to appoint one or more deputy marshals for the park. The 
deputies could live in the park, and the district and circuit courts of the 
United States Judicial District of Oregon would have jurisdiction over all 
offenses committed in the park. Upon the request of the Secretary of the 
interior, the Secretary of War was authorized 


to make the necessary details of troops to prevent trespassers 
or intruders from entering the park for the purpose of 
destroying the game or other natural objects therein, or for 
any other purpose prohibited by law, and to remove such 
person from the park, if found therein. 


After examining the bill the House Committee on Public Lands 
recommended passage of the legislation with one amendment on March 3. 
The amendment proposed by the committee was to strike the prohibition 
against mining in the proposed park. With that exception the committee 
gave its enthusiastic endorsement to the park bill stating: 











The area included within the proposed park is situated in the 
Cascade Mountain Range in southern Oregon, and does not 
embrace in its limits any agricultural lands; the altitude is from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level. While a large part of the 
tract is covered with timber, it is mot of a character suitable 
for lumber, most of it being what is known a6 lodgepole pine, 
and of very little commercial value. 


Near the center of the proposed park is situated Crater Lake, 
which is conceded by all who have visited it to be one of the 
greatest scenic wonders in the United States, if not in the 
known world. increasing numbers of scientists visit it from 
year to year for the purpose of making = additional 
investigations, and all of them regard it as one of the greatest 
natural wonders of our country. The people of the West, as 
well as tourists, with one accord join the scientist in the wish 
that this grand work of nature may be preserved in its original 
beauty for the instruction and pleasure of all who may desire to 
Visit it, 


There are no settiers within the limits of the proposed park; 
hence its establishment would in no way interfere with any 
vested or squatters’ rights, and for this reason it is desirable 
that the proposed park be authorized at an early day. 


Another argument in favor of such action is the fact that the 
park would be easily accessible by means of roads already 
constructed. 


We are fully satisfied that the land designed to be set aside for 
the purpose contemplated by this bill is of such a character 
that it can not be utilized for agricultural purposes, nor with 
profit for any purpose of trade whatever, but is chiefly 
valuable for the purpose for which the proposed act seeks to 


appropriate it. . 


The report included supporting letters of endorsement from Binger 
Hermann, Commissioner of the General Land Office, Acting Secretary of 
the interior Thomas Ryan, and the aforementioned scientists J.S. Diller, 
C. Hart Merriam, Barton W. Everman, and Frederick V. Colville. 


The bill died on the House floor, the result of lobbying efforts by 
timber and other speculative interests. Tongue introduced an identical 
bill (H.R. 2976) on December 8, 1899, and it was again reported 
favorably by the Committee on Public Lands on March 6, 1900, this time 
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without recommending the removal of the ban on mining. The bill, 


however, met a fate similar to its predecessor on the House floor. 


Action on the Crater Lake National Park bill focused on the Senate 
where Oregon's two senators introduced bills virtually identical to those 
submitted by Tongue. The bills, however, encountered opposition from 
various political interest groups and died in the Committee on Public 
Lands. 








B. LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF PARK ESTABLISHING ACT: 1901-1902 


Finally, on December 10, 1901, Representative Tongue introduced a 


bill (H.R. 4393) that would ultimately be enacted into law, thus 


establishing Crater Lake National Park.” As introduced the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the tract of land bounded north by 
the parallel 43°4' north latitude, south by 42°48' north latitude, 
east by the meridian 122° west longitude, and west by the 
meridian 122°16' west longitude, having an area of 240 square 
miles, in the State of Oregon, and including Crater Lake, is 
hereby reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or 
sale under the laws of the United States, and dedicated and set 
apart forever as a public or pleasure ground for the benefit of 
the people of the United States, to be known as Crater Lake 
National Park. 

SEC.2. That the reservation established by this act 
shall be under the contro! and custody of the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose duty it shall be to establish rules and 
regulations and cause adequate measures to be taken for the 
preservation of the natural objects within said park, and also 
for the protection of the timber from wanton depredation, the 
preservation of all kinds of game and fish, the punishment of 
trespasses, the removal of unlawful occupants and intruders, 
and the prevention and extinguishment of forest fires. 

SEC. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person to 
establish any settlement or residence within said reserve, or to 
engage in any mining, lumbering, or other enterprise or 
business occupation therein, or to enter therein for any 
speculative purpose whatever, and any person violating the 
provisions of this act, or the rules and regulations established 
thereunder, shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 
and not more than $500, or by imprisonment for not more than 
ne year, and shall further be liable for all destruction of 
timber or other property of the United States in consequence of 








Tongue's earlier bills, 


any such unlawful act: Provided, That said reservation shall 
be open, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
interior may prescribe, to all scientists, excursionists, and 
pleasure seekers; And provided furt *r, That restaurant and 
hotel keepers, upon application to the Se. etary of the Interior, 
may be permitted by him .» establish pla *¢ of entertainment 
within the Crater Lake National Park for the accommodation of 
visitors, at places and under regulations fixed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and not otherwise. 

SEC. 4. That the marshal of the United States for the 
district of Oregon may appoint one or more deputy marshals for 
said park, who may reside in said park. That said park, for 
all the purposes of this act, shall constitute a part of the 
United States judicial district of Oregon, and the district and 
circuit courts of the United States in and for said district shall 
have jurisdiction of all offenses committed within said park. 

SEC. 5. That all costs and expenses arising in cases 
under this act, and properly chargeable to the United States, 
shall be certified, approved, and paid as like costs and 
expenses in the courts of the United States are certified, 
approved, and paid under the laws of the United States. 

SEC. 6. That the Secretary of War, upon the request of 
the Secretary of the interior, is hereby authorized and directed 
to make the necessary details of troops to prevent trespassers 
or intruders from entering the park for the purpose of 
destroying the game or other natural objects therein, or for 
any other purpose prohibited by |aW « and to remove such 
persons from the park, if found therein. 





With the introduction of H.R. 4393, which was virtually identical to 


Steel began circulating a petition via Oregon's 


newspapers. Addressed to "the Senate and House of Representatives 


assembled" the petition requested "favorable consideration" of the bill. 
read: 


Crater Lake is located on the summit of the Cascade range of 
mountains, in Klamath County, Oregon, and is one of the 
greatest natural wonders of the world. it is a portion of the 
unappropriated vacant domain of the Government, and in the 
opinion of your petitioners should be set apart and maintained 
as a National Park. To this end Hon. Thomas H. tongue has 
introduced in your honorable body H.R. 4393, for which we 
respectfully request your support. 


The surface of the lake is 6,239 feet above sea level, it is 
nearly six miles in diameter and is completely surrounded by 
nearly perpendicular walls from 1,000 to 2,000 feet high. It 


It 








contains a circular island, or cinder cone, 845 feet high, in the 
top of which is an extinct crater 90 feet deep. The water is 
clear as crystal, 2,000 feet deep and of the richest possibile 
blue. Adjoining the lake and guarding its approaches the 
mountains are rugged, of great altitude and of no value for 
agriculture or mining. In spite of laws to the contrary, wild 
game in the Pacific Northwest is rapidiy disappearing, and 
uniess steps are taken in the near future to provide a refuge 
for it, many varieties will become extinct. 


By March 1902 the petition had been signed by more than 4,000 
persons, many of them being political, business, and religious leaders in 
the state. / National periodicals contributed to the campaign effort by 
printing illustrated articles describing the beauties of the lake. 


Responding to publicity engendered by the Stee! petition and the 
national periodical articies, the House Committee on Public Lands 
unanimously recommended passage of the bill without amendment on 
March 11. The report contained supporting letters of recommendation 
from Binger Hermann, Commissioner of the General Land Office; Thomas 
Ryan, former Acting Secretary of the Interior; Diller, Merriam, Everman, 
and Colville.9 


Despite the favorable report by the committee, the bill encountered 
opposition from House Speaker David B. Henderson of lowa. Because 
there were a number of national parks and battlefield bills before the 
House at the time Henderson refused to revognize any of them. Thus, 
when Representative John F. Lacey of lowa attempted to call up the bill 
for consideration by the Committee of the Whole on March 14, Henderson 
refused to permit the bill to be debated. | 
took the matter to President Theodore Roosevelt, who supported the bill, 
and, at the request of the president the Speaker agreed to let the bill be 


Tongue, as well as Steel, 


considered by the full House. 


As a result of these negotiations Tongue was permitted to bring up 
the bill for consideration by the House on April 19. After the bill was 
read it was subjected to considerable debate. Representative Charles L. 
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Bartlett of Georgia requested that Tongue describe the character of the 





land that was "proposed to be appropriated as a park." Tongue 
responded : 
| think, possibly, | can best answer the gentieman's question 


by reading from the report of Prof. Hart Merriam, chief of the 
Biological Survey, who has visited the park, and who makes 
this statement, which will be found « . page 4 of the committee's 
report: 


The proposed park is a very small affair--only 18 by 22 miles, 
if | am correctly informed--and contains no agricultural land of 
any kind, but consists wholly of a mountain, a little more than 
9,000 feet in altitude, whose summit has been destroyed by 
volcanic action, and is now occupied by a gigantic caldron 
nearly 6 miles in diameter and 4,000 feet in depth. 


That is the character of the land included in the park. | 
requested Professor Diller, of the Geological Survey, who has 
visited this lake at different times, to draw the boundaries of 
this park so as to include no valuable land. Now, the object of 
the bill is simply this: Crater Lake is one of the most 
interesting natural objects on the continent, if not in the 
world. it is an extinct voicano. The top of the mountain has 
apparently been cut smoothly off. There is a cavity about 
4,000 feet in depth, 2,000 feet of which is water. Along the 
sides of the mountains there seem to be an unusual variety of 
fauna and flora, a great variety of timber, of mammal, birds, 
etc., rendering this place of great scientific value. The object 
of this bill is simply to withdraw this land from public 
settlement. The most of it has been withdrawn already by 
reason of being in a forest reserve, and aiso, which is the most 
important object, to punish mutilation and destruction of the 
natural objects of interest within the park and to preserve it in 
its present condition, in its natural beauty and native wildness, 
both for its great beauty and great scientific value. 


This bill has been reported three times in three separate 
Congresses unanimously by the Committee on Public Lands. it 
has been recommended by the Secretary of the Interior, by the 
Commissioner of the Land Office, by the officers of the 
Geological Survey, by the Biological Department, and two or 
three others of the bureaus of the Agricultural Department, and 
is favored by all the scientific offices of the Federal 
Government. 
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Thereafter, an extended debate ensued over the matter of mining in 


the proposed park. 


mining claims in the park bill, proceeded as follows: 


Mr. 


Mr. 


; 733 3 


. 


STEPHENS of Texas. Does this [park] contain any mineral 
lands? 


TONGUE. No mineral lands. Nothing of any value. it 
will simply preserve the curiosity of the scenery and of 
the growth of animals and vegetation, trees, flowers, and 
so forth, for scientific purposes. 


STEPHENS of Texas. is there any provision for the lease 
of mineral lands? 


LOUD. It prohibits that. 
TONGUE. There is none. 


SHAFROTH. Does the clause remain in this bill that 
permits prospecting? We had that matter up when the bill 
was considered once, | know, and | offered an amendment 


allowing prospecting. 


LOUD. If | understand the bill correctly, it prohibits that 
and imposes a4 penalty, both minimum and maximum, for 
entering the reserve for this purpose. 


SHAFROTH. | think you will find that it allows 
prospecting and the locating of mineral claims. At least 
that was an amendment that was put in the bill at my 
suggestion one year. 


LOUD. If you think it is there, you had better find it. 


Mr. CANNON. | do not think this bill ought to pass, | wil! say 


#8 


to the gentieman. 
SHAFROTH. | think that amendment must be in the bill. 


. CANNON. Does the bill stand on a request for unanimous 


consent? 
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Participants in the debate were Representatives John 
H. Stephens of Texas, Eugene f. Loud of California, John Ff. Shafroth of 
Colorade, Joseph G. Cannon of illinois, Thomas C. MacRose of Arkansas, 
and Franklin W. Mondell of Wyoming. 
uitimately led to amendments providing for development and location of 


The course of the debate, which 





Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr, 


Mr, 


Mr, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


TONGUE. Yes 


STEPHENS of Texas. Do you not think this reservation 
ought to be thrown open for the location of mining claims 
under the mineral laws of the United States? 


TONGUE. There is no mining in that vicinity or in that 
range of mountains or near that locality. 


STEPHENS of Texas. Suppose there should be. We do not 
want to lock it up perpetually. 


TONGUE. If there should be, | have no doubt there would 
be means and methods found to get it mined. At the same 
time, if it is thrown open indiscriminately for prospectors, 
then it will be of little use to undertake to preserve the 
natural conditions. 


STEPHENS of Texas. it would be impossible to ascertain 
whether there are any minerals there or not unless 
prospecting is allowed. 


TONGUE. This is close to one of the oldest settied 
sections of Oregon. it is in one of the counties where the 
first mines in that State were discovered and where the 
most prospecting has been done; but the mining is in the 
other range of mountains opposite from this. None has 
ever been discovered here, so far as | ever heard of. 


LOUD. Why do you prohibit mining if there is no mining 
there? 


TONGUE. The object is to prohibit people from coming in 
under the name of prospecting and destroying the natural 
conditions of the park and the natural objects of beauty 
and interest. 


LOUD. Then you provide for a deputy United States 
marshal. is not that something unusual? 


TONGUE. The deputy United States marshal is simply 


proposd as the cheapest way of arresting people who 
violate the law. This is simply a4 provision to give him 


authority to make arrests. 


LOUD. is not such a provision new in the establishment of 
reservations of this kind?’ 


TONGUE. | could not say as to that. That provision was 
placed in the bill by the Department of the interior. 
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Mr, 


Mr, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


LOUD, The gentieman will admit that the prohibition in 
regard to mining should mot be in that bill, The 
gentieman from Colorado |Mr. SHAFROTH] seemed to think 
that there was an amendment in the bill allowing 
prospecting. We has evidently had to do with the bill 
before. There is not 4 park in this country set aside in 
this way that you can not go into for mining purposes, 
Now, it will mot do to say that there is no mining land 
there, because if this provision is put in the bill they 
never will be able to enter this park to find out whether 
there is or not, 


TONGUE. So far as mining is concerned, | am just 
informed by a4 gentieman at my right that mining is 
prohibited in all the national parks, including the 
Yellowstone. 


LOUD. The gentieman is mistaken; that is all. | had 
occasion to read this law yesterday, in response to an 
inquiry of one of my constituents. if | did not know, | 
would not say anything about it. 


SHAFROTH. Would the gentieman from Oregon object to 
inserting after the word “seekers,” in line 3, page 3, the 
words “and for the development and location of mining 
claims?" 


TONGUE. | have no objection. 


SHAFROTH. And also strike out the words in tine 16, 
page 2, “or to engage in any mining." 


TONGUE. | have no objection to the amendment the 
gentieman proposes. 


SHAFROTH. | have no objection to the bill if that is done. 
| have no doubt this is a meritorious bill if these 
amendments are included. | think we ought to have 
considerable to say as to what shall be done with these 
lands. 


. TONGUE. | have no objection to the amendments proposed 


by the gentieman. 


BARTLETT. The gentieman from Colorado stated a while 
ago that the amendment in reference to mining was in the 
bill. 


. SHAFROTH. It was in the bill one year, | know, but | did 


not remember whether it was in the bill introduced in this 
Congress or not. 
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Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


MCRAE. | suggest to the gentieman that he permit this 
bill to go over until Monday, it i868 unusual and 
unprecendented, in my opinion, to open national parks to 
free mining. That carries with it the right to utilize any 
and all of the public timber in the park in the operation of 
mines, and you may defeat the very purpose of the park if 
you allow that to be done. | do not want to object to 
consideration of the bill, but | hope the matter will go 
over until that feature of it can be considered. | am 
opposed to this amendment, and will also ask some other 
amendments. 


TONGUE. | will say to the gentieman from Arkansas that | 
am so well satisfied that there is no mining there that | 
regard any provision on that subject as of no importance 
one way or the other, and in order to avoid objection to 
the bill, | am perfectly willing to submit to the amendment. 


MCRAE. The creation of a national park is 4 very 
different thing from the making of a public reserve, and 
we should see to it that the parks are established for 
public and not private purposes. To set these public 
lands aside a6 4 national park, and then to allow miners to 
go into and work it freely and at pleasure may result in 
dedicating it to mining, if there is mineral there. if there 
is mineral in the land, it ought not be a park. The two 
are inconsistent. 


SHAFROTH. Suppose it were discovered that there were 
some valuable mines on this land, that it was infinitely 
more valuable for mining than for any other purpose?’ 


MCRAE. if there is a probability of that, then | say there 
ought not to be any park created. The idea of a national 
park and 4 mining camp are inconsistent with each other. 


SHAFROTH. You can not determine that at this time, nor 
possibly for ten or twenty years, whether there is to be 
any mining done there. 


MCRAE. Then if you can not determine that, you ought 
not to undertake at this time to make a park of the lands 
in question. Declare it a reservation and wait. 


SHAFROTH. Then you exclude them from the privilege of 
having @ public park there. | think they ought to have a 
public park there. 


MCRAE. | am not certain but we are overdoing the 
business of establishing national parks; but | do not arise 
for the purpose of objecting to this one if the facts stated 
in the report are true and some other amendments are 
made as to the administration of the park. 
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Mr. 


The debate then moved to other topics, 


MONDELL. | hope the gentieman will mot insist on his 
amendment, There is not 4 national park in the country 
that is open to exploration under the mining laws, There 
is nO reason why this national park should be so open, 


against settlement, cost and expense to the federal government, 


provisions for military policing. 


went as follows: 


The SPEAKER. No amendment can be offered, as the [Crater 


Mr. 


+ § 


= 3 


Lake National Park] bill is not yet before the House. it is 
pending on a request for unanimous consent for its 
consideration. is there objection’ 


CANNON, Mr. Speaker, | have hastily glanced at this bill, 
and | am not prepared to say that | would object to it if | 
had a little more time to examine it; but | will say to the 
gentieoman that | notice that it prohibits settlement. | 
notice that it binds the United States to pay al! cost and 
expense. | am not sure but what it binds the United 
States to extinguish title to any lands that may be owned. 
it puts a troop of soldiers in there--a superintendent, full 
fledged. | think that the bill cught to be considered in 
committee; and | suggest to ihe gentieman that he modify 
his request; that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. And it seems to me that if it 
could go over until Monday it would be better. | do not 
want to object. 


BARTLETT. Let the gentieman withdraw his request. 


LACEY. The suggestion that the gentieman from iilinois 
makes ought to be acceded to, and then these matters of 
detail could be speedily arranged. | do not think the bill 
would take very long in Committee of the Whole. it is not 
at all a complicated bill; and | would suggest to my friend 
from illinois that this land is all from six to ten thousand 
feet above the sea. it is a very high altitude park. 


. CANNON. The Government owns al! the land inside of it? 
. LACEY. The Government owns al! the land. 
. CANNON. Every foot? 
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such as its prohibition 


and 


The course of this portion of the debate 








Mr. LACEY. | understand every foot of it, it is mot a very 
difficult proposition, in Committee of the Whole these 
matters could be considered as separate propositions, and 
could be readily adjusted. 


Mr. TONGUE, | make that request. 


The SPEAKER, The gentieman modifies his request and asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in Committee 
of the Whole. 


Mr. CANNON, Just @ word, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. CANNON. One word, Mr. Speaker. | suggest to the 
gentieman from iowa that all after section 1 be stricken 
out. That reserves it as a national park and leaves to the 
future for Congress to say how it shall be made and 
policed. There it is; it is not suffering. | do not think 
this bill ought to pass in its present shape if it is 
desirable to make it a national park. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
Mr. LACEY. Does the gentleman object’ 


Mr. CANNON. Will the gentieman consent to strike out ali after 
the first section? 


Mr. TONGUE. | will not do that. 


Mr. CANNON. | will have to object for the present. | do not 
want to be discourteous to the gentieman. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


The debate on the bill rested until April 21 when Tongue requested 
unanimous consent for reconsideration of the bill with amendments. 
Tongue agreed to a number of amendments: (1) the minimum penalty as 
stated in Section 3 was to be removed; (2) Sections 4, 5, and 6 were to 
be stricken from the bill; and (3) the restriction against mining in 
Section 3 was to be eliminated and a clause was to be inserted that the 
reservation would be open, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the interior, to “the location of mining claims and the 
working of the same." After adopting these amendments the House 
passed the bili. ' 
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Considerable behind-the-scenes politicking had been undertaken by 
Representative Tongue to secure House passage of the bill, in a letter to 
Stee! on April 21 he described the maneuvering that he had conducted to 
secure passage: 


| presume you will be gratified at the action of the House on 
last Saturday in passing the Crater Lake bill, | had secured 
the endorsement of about every scientific officer in any of the 
Departments, the Secretary of Agriculture and the President. 
Before the bill came on the floor | had consulted with Mr. 
Richardson the leader of the opposition, and had supposed 
everything was all smooth, But | had reckoned without my 
host. The idea of 4 National Park was alarming. Quite a 
number of gentiemen were on their feet at once, a8 soon as the 
bill was read. Nearly half the members have bills pending for 
the establishment of National Parks. This is the first one that 
has been permitted to come up this session. When | went to 
Mr. Richardson, the leader of the opposition, and endeavored 
to disarm his opposition, his first statement was “why | have a 
bill for a National Park, why does not the Speaker allow me to 
bring mine up"? For a while the opposition became too strong, 
and Mr. Cannon at last objected. | at once went around to 
interview the different gentiemen, explaining the bill, smoothed 
down their objections, and at last agreed to several small 
amendments which did not in any way militate against the bill. 
in fact, the last three sections were a little inconsistent with 
the general provisions of the bill. These leave it under the 
Secretary of the interior who prescribes the rules. Under the 
last sections of the bill, the enforcement of these rules were 
left to the United States Marshal, striking out these sections 
and aiso the provision of the Secretary of War can send 
soldiers, leaves the matter wholly under the direction of the 
Secretary of the interior, as is done with other National Parks. 
| cannot see why this is not just as good, if not the best 
policy. The whole forestry reserve is under his charge. The 
bill provided a penalty of not over $500 nor less than $50 for 
violation of the laws. The less than $50 was stricken out, 
leaving it discretionary with the Court from $1 to $500. There 
was no objection to this. 


The mining people seemed anxious to retain a provision so that 
if mines were discovered they could be worked, so the 
provision making it criminal to engage in mining was stricken 
out, and the provision leaving it under the Secretary of the 
interior to arrange rules for the location and working of mining 
claims is left in. As | apprehend no mines will ever be 
discovered | regard this matter as entirely immaterial. if you 
find the congressional record you will find the matter on pages 
4669 to 4673. While all those objecting were Cannon, Loud, 
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Bartiert [sic], Shafroth, Stevens |[sic]. So you may imagine | 
felt very much like being in the sweat box and was 
considerably relieved when the matter went through, | think 
there is mo doubt whatever about its passing the Senate at an 
early day. Senator [Henry Clay] Hansbrough [of North 
Dakota] is chairman of the Committee on Public lands, and | 
think will report it at once. if that is done and the bill 


signed, | shall now feel like | could join the Mazamas next 
summer, and take some enjoyment out of the visit to Crater 
Lake, 


On April 21, 1902, the legislation was sent to the Senate, where it 
was assigned to the Committee on Publi- Lands. '4 The committee 
chairman, H.C. Hansbrough, was concerned about the issue of whether 
there were railroad grants within the proposed park. If such grants 
existed the question of tieu lands for the grants would have to be 
addressed. On April 29 General Land Office Commissioner Hermann 
assured Hansbrough that there were no railroad grants in the proposed 
park and the nearest land grant was the Oregon military road which was 
ten milet distant and some seven miles from the indemnity limits of that 
grant. With the question of land grants settied, the Senate committee 


recommended that the bill pass without amendment on April 29,'5 


The Senate passed the bill without debate or amendment on May 39, 
1902, ' Upon hearing of thet event, Steel wrote a letter to President 
Roosevelt expressing his thanks for the chief executive's aid: 


Please accept my sincere thanks and grateful acknowledgement 
for the great assistance rendered in this matter by you. When 
| tell you | have labored for seventeen years to bring this to 
pass, paying every expense, except one single item, and all as 
a matter of love for the grand region in question, you may 
comprehend the depth of my gratitude. 


He concluded the letter by inviting Roosevelt to join him as he led “a 
party of eminent men--and women, too"--to Crater Lake for a two week 
outing that summer.'’ On May 22, the President signed the bill, creating 
Crater Lake as the nation's sixth national park. '° The establishing act 
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for Crater Lake National Park (32 Stat. 202) contained three sections: 
Section 1 described the boundaries and the purpose of the park: 


That the tract of land bounded north by the parallel 
forty-three degrees four minutes north latitude, south by 
forty-two degrees forty-eight minutes north latitude, east by 
the meridian one hundred and twenty-two degrees west 
longitude, and west by the meridian one hundred and 
twenty-two degrees sixteen minutes west longitude, having an 
area of two hundred and forty-nine square miles, in the State 
of Oregon, and including Crater Lake, is hereby reserved and 
withdrawn from settiement, occupancy, or sale under the laws 
of the United States, and dedicated and set apart forever as a 
public park or pleasure ground for the benefit of the people of 
the United States, to be known as "Crater Lake National Park." 


Section 2 provided that the reservation would be under the custody 
of the Secretary of the interior. He was authorized to establish 
“regulations and cause adequate measures to be taken" for the 


preservation of the natural objects within said park, and also 
for the protection of the timber from wanton depredation, the 
preservation of all kinds of game and fish, the punishment of 
trespassers, the removal of unlawful occupants and intruders, 
and the prevention and extinguishment of forest fires. 


Section 3 contained prohibitions and penalties for infractions in the 
park as well as provisions for the admission of visitors, location and 
working of mining claims, and establishment of visitor accommodations. 
The section stated: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person to establish any 
settiement or residence within said reserve, or to engage in any 
lumbering, or other enterprise or business occupation therein, 
or to enter therein for any speculative purpose whatever, and 
any person violating the provisions of this act, or the rules 
and regulations established thereunder, shal! be punished by a 
fine of not more than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, and shall further be liable for all 
destruction of timber or other property of the United States in 
consequence of any such unlawful act: Provided, That said 
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reservation shall be open, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, to all scientists, 
excursionists, and pleasure seekers and to the location of 
mining claims and the working of the same: And provided 
further, That restaurant and hotel keepers, upon application to 
the Secretary of the Interior, may be permitted by him to 
establish places of entertainment within the Crater Lake National 
Park for the accommodation of visitors, at places and under 
regulations fixed by the Secretary of the interior, and not 
otherwise. 


The issue of mining in the park bothered officials in the Department 
of the Interior, although it was considered to be of negligible impact on 
the operation of the reservation. in his annual report in 1902 Secretary 
of the interior Ethan A. Hitchcock noted that Crater Lake's establishing 
act differed from that of other national parks in that it provided that the 
reservation should be open "to the location of mining claims and the 
working of the same." it was not believed, however, to be the purpose 
of that provision to extend the mining laws to the reservation without 
limitation. Rather the provision was intended “only to authorize the 
location and working of mining claims thereon in such manner as not to 
interfere with, or prejudicially affect, the general purpose for which the 
reservation was established." 
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APPENDIX A 
ACT ESTABLISHING CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK: 








MAY 22, 1902 


An Act Reserving from the public lands in the State of Oregon, as a 
public park for the benefit of the people of the United States, and 
for the protection and preservation of the game, fish, timber, and 
all other natural objects therein, a tract of land herein described, 
and so forth, approved May 22, 1902 (32 Stat. 202) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the tract of land bounded 
north by the paraliel forty-two degrees forty-eight minutes north 
latitude, east by the meridian one hundred and twenty-two degrees west 
longitude, and west by the meridian one hundred and twenty-two degrees 
sixteen minutes west longitude, having an area of two hundred and 
forty-nine square miles, in the State of Oregon, and including Crater 
Lake, is hereby reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or 
sale under the laws of the United States, and dedicated and set apart 
forever as a public park or pleasure groun for the benefit of the people 
of the United States, to be known as "Crater Lake National Park." 
(U.S.C., title 16, sec. 121.) 


SEC. 2 That the reservation established by this act shall be under the 
control and custody of the Secretary of the interior, whose duty it shall 
be to establish rules and regulations and cause adequate measures to be 
taken for the preservation of the natural objects within said park, and 
also for the protection of the timber from wanton depredation, the 
preservation of ali kinds of game and fish, the punishment of 
trespassers, the removal of unlawful occupants and intruders, and the 
prevention and extinguishment of forest fires. (U.S.C., title 16, 
sec. 122.) 
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SEC. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person to establish any 
settiement or residence within said reserve, or to engage in any 
lumbering, or other enterprise or business occupation therein, or to enter 
therein for any speculative purpose whatever, and any person violating 
the provisions of this act, or the rules and regulations established 
thereunder, shall be punished by a fine of not more than five hundred 
dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, and shall further 
be liable for all destruction of timber or other property of the United 
States in consequence of any such unlawful act: Provided, That said 
reservation shall be open, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe, to all scientists, excursionists, and pleasure 
seekers and to the location of mining claims and the working of the same: 
And provided further, That restaurant and hotel keepers, upon 
application to the Secretary of the Interior, may be permitted by him to 
establish places of entertainment within the Crater Lake National Park for 
the accommodation of visitors, at places and under regulations fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and not otherwise. (U.S.C., title 16, sec. 
123.) 


32 Stat. 202. 
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OF CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK UNDER 
THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 
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INT TI 


Before the establishment of the National Park Service by an act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), administration of national parks was 
under the direct supervision of the Secretary of the interior, Most of 
the work was performed by the Patents and Miscellaneous Division until 
1907 and thereafter by the Miscellaneous Section of the Office of the Chief 
Clerk. On June 4, 1914, Mark Daniels was appointed General 
Superintendent and Landscape Engineer of National Parks with 
headquarters in San Francisco. Some eighteen months later on December 
10, 1915, Daniels was replaced by Robert B. Marshall, who was given the 
title of Superintendent of National Parks with an office in Washington, 
D.C. Marshall resigned on December 31, 1916, and was not replaced. 
Stephen 7. Mather, who as Assistant to the Secretary of the interior 
since January 1915 had been particularily concerned with national parks, 
was _oeae the first Director of the National Park Service on May 16, 
1917. 
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During the period 1902-16 Crater Lake National Park had two 
superintendents who were in immediate charge of park operations, 
development, and planning. These two men left an indelible imprint on 
the early growth and development of the park as a result of their ideas, 
policies, and initiatives. The two men were William F. Arant (June 7, 
1902-July 1, 1913) and William G. Steel (July 1, 1913-November 20, 1916), 
the aforementioned “Father of Crater Lake National Park." ' 


8B. R AND REGULATIONS FOR CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK: 
1902-1916 


In accordance with the provisions of the park establishing act, the 
Department of the interior issued rules and regulations for the park on 
August 27, 1902. Regulations were also drawn up governing the 
impoundment and disposition of loose livestock found within the park 
boundaries.“ With the growth and development of the park these 
pe were revised and updated on June 10, 1908, and March 30, 
1972. 


C. LAND ISSUES IN CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK: 1902-1916 





At the time of the creation of the park there were fifteen land 
entries within its boundaries, totaling 2,395.33 acres. Twelve of these, 
incorporating 1,914.22 acres, were patented by 1908. Homestead entry 
No. 2415 (160 acres) of John Fitzgeraid for S. & N. 4 of Sec. 17, T. 32 
S., R. 7h E., was canceled by the General Land Office on November 13, 
1908. Homestead entries Nos. 2620 and 2660 of John Wallace Dickey and 
Louis Stanosheck, totaling 321.11 acres, were canceled in 1909. included 
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in the total of 2,395.33 acres was a considerable portion of Momestead 
entry No, 2415 and timber land entries Nos. 2116 and 2120 (patented to 
Daniel M. and Arthur C. Griffith by 1908), which extended beyond the 


park boundary line. : 


The title of the State of Oregon to school sections 16 and 36 within 
the park boundaries had been extinguished before the creation of the 
park by selection of other lieu lands. The only exception was a4 tract of 
192.20 acres in the N. 4 of sec. 16, T. 32 S., R. 7 E., which was 
disposed of by the state to private parties by 1908. ° (See the following 
pages for a map showing land entries in the park in 1904 and 1906). 
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Annual Report of the Department of the interior, 1904, |, following p. 435. 
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D. APPROPRIATIONS FOR CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK: 1902-1916 








Appropriations for Crater Lake National Park remained small and 
barely adequate to maintain park operations during the 1902-16 period. 
Congress allocated annual sums of only $2,000 for fiscal years 1902, 1903, 
and 1904, thus forcing the park to operate at a bare minimum subsistence 
level without sufficient funds for necessary improvements or protection 
services. Appropriations for the park increased to $3,000 per year 
during 1905-07. After the park received an extraordinarily generous 
appropriation of $7,315 in 1908, annual appropriations for the years 
1909-13 were again lowered to $3,000.° 


The low level of appropriations prevented necessary development and 
effective administration and protection of the park. The lack of adequate 
park funding was a continuing source of irritation to Superintendents 
Arant and Steel. in September 1911, for instance, Arant reported on the 
needs of the park at the National Park Conference held in Yellowstone: 


Now, referring again to the matter of appropriations for the 
Crater Lake National Park, | would say that with a sufficient 
amount appropriated for the purpose there would be no 
difficulty in maintaining a good administration over the affairs 
of the reserve. The appropriations that are made are for the 
protection and improvement of the park, but the funds provided 
are not sufficient for either the protection or the improvement. 
There has been no more than $3,000 appropriated any year 
excepting one, and that amount must cover every expense of 
the reserve, including all salaries as well as al! other expenses. 


The amount available for the roads, trails, and bridges in the 
park this year is $850. Exclusive of any consideration for the 
construction of new roads, there should be an appropriation of 
at least $20,000 for the proper protection of the reserve. 


That, of course, would include the protection of the game; of 
the timber from forest fires, and other damages; the 
establishing of a sufficient number of ranger camps upon the 
lines of the park, and the maintaining a constant patrol 
throughout the reserve; the protection of the natural objects 
and curiosities in the park, ang a general administration over 
all of the affairs of the reserve. 
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During the nearly 44 years of Steel's superintendency, he pressed 
for increasing appropriations to provide for adequate administration and 
development of the park. Congress was more responsive than in eariier 
years, and appropriations increased from $3,000 in 1913 to $7,540 in 1914. 
The rising level of park funding continued in 1915 and 1916 with 
appropriations of $8,040 and $8,000 respectively .° 
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APPENDIX A 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM F. ARANT 





Willlam F. Arant was born on September 29, 1850, in Tazewell 
County, Illinois, the son of Jesse T. and Mary Jane (Emmett) Arant. 
The family, which would eventually consist of tweive children, resided in 
iitinois until March 12, 1852, when they left for Oregon, crossing the 
plains in ox-pulled wagons. They arrived at the Sandy River in 
September and located in Linn County. After a year they moved to 
Douglas County, where Arant's father secured a "donation claim" of 320 
acres some seven miles northwest of Roseburg in September 1853. 
Arant's father devoted his entire life to farming and stock raising. 


Arant acquired a common school education and worked on the home 
farm during his youth. On October 29, 1871, he married Emma L. 
Dunham, who had come to Oregon with her family in 1864 from her 
birthplace in Livingston County, Missouri. in the fall of 1872 he moved 
his family to Kiamath County, where he engaged in farming and stock 
raising for some thirty years. He became active in Republican Party 
political circles in southern Oregon. His father had been a member of a 
local militia company known as the Minute Men during the Rogue River 
indian War in 1855, and he followed his father's footsteps by serving in 
the state militia for five years--one year as private, one year as company 
bugier, two years as first sergeant, and one year as guidon sergeant. 
During the Modoc indian War in 1872-73, he served as a teamster in the 
employ of the U.S. Government and engaged in furnishing supplies to the 
troops. in 1892 he won the championship medal as the finest shot of 
Troop 8, Oregon National Guard, one of the two cavairy troops in the 
state. On June 7, 1902, he was named superintendent of Crater Lake 
National Park, being recommended for that position by Representative 
John H. Tongue, Senator John H. Mitchell, Governor T.T. Greer, the 
Republican Congressional Committee, First District, the secretary of 
state, and the secretary of the treasury. He assumed his full-time duties 
several months later and served as superintendent until July 1, 1913. 
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During those eleven years he wintered at his home in Klamath Falls, 
devoting attention to his private farming and stock raising interests. 


Joseph Gaston, The Centennial History of Oregon: 1811-1912 (4 vols., 
Chicago, 1912), IV, 287-88, and “Crater Lake National Park," June 5, 
1911, RG 79, Central Files, 1933-49, File No. 101-0, Part 1, Crater Lake, 
History. Steel bitterly opposed Arant's appointment, thus straining his 
own lifelong friendship with Tongue. According to a letter written by 
Steel in May 1909, however, he soon recognized that Arant was 
“industrious, conscientious and painstaking in his work" and apologized to 
both Arant and Tongue. Steel to Bourne, May 12, 1909, Steel 
Correspondence Collection, Letter File 2, item 47, Museum Collection, 
Crater Lake National Park. 
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APPENDIX B 


A LT TT 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


OF THE CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 
1902 


Deranrwent of tire Lerenton, 
Woshington, D. C., Auquat #7, 1808. 

1. By act ot C euproret May 22, 1992, the tract of land bounded north by 
the parallel forty-three degrees fone minutes north latitude, south by forty-two 
degrees forty t minutes north latitude, earthy the meridian one hundred and 
twenty-two degrees weet longitude, and weet by the meridian one hundred and 
twenty-two degrees eixteen minutes wert tide, having an area of two hundred 
aml forty-nine «quare miles, in the State of ¢ and including Crater Lake, has 
heen rewerved and withdrawn from aettloment, ocenpancy, or aale ander the laws of 
the United States, and dedicated and set apart forever aaa + park or pleamire 
grind for the benefit of the people of the United States, to be 
Lake National Park. 

2 The park by said act ie placed under the exclusive control of the Secretary of 
the Enterior, and thewe rules and regulations are made and published in pureance of 
the uty impored on hin in regard thereto. " 

4. Tle forbidden te injore, or destrey in any manner, any of the natural curios. 
ties or wonder within the park, or to divterh the mineral + te in the reservation, 
except under the conditions preveribed in — Wott regulations. 

4. It ie forbidden to cut or injure any timber growing within the yee except for 
vee in the const rnetion of places of entertainment and in connection with the working 
of located mining claims Camping parties and other on the reservation will be 
allowed the tee of dendor fallen timber for tiel, in the diseretion of the ntendent. 

5. Firee #hall be lighted only when necessary and rere extinguished when 
net longer requined. The utmost care must he exercised at all times to avoid setting 
fire to the timber and gra 

6. Hunting or killing, wonnding or capturing, any bird of wild animal on the park 
lands, except dangerous animale when neccesary to prevent them from destroying 
life or inflicting an injury, ie prohibited. The outfite, ar gine, Crape, tenes, 
horses, or means of transportation aaed hy persone han ayy nh hunting, Fill ing, 
trapping, enenaring, or capturing ench binds or wild ani .orin — jane 
killed on the park lands uncer other cirenmetances than prescribed above, he 
taken up by the superintendent and held subject to order of the Secretary of the 
Interio, except in cases where it ie shown hy eatiefactory evidence that the ontfit ir 
net the property of the person or pereone violating thi regulation, and the actual 
owner thereat wae net a party to euch violation. Firearme wil only be permitted 
in the park on written permixvion from the enperintendent thereof, 

7. Piehing with net», «eines, traps, or by the ave of dings or explori or in any 
other way than with hook ard line ie prohibited.  Fiehing for pe merchan- 
dise or profit ix forbidden. Fishing may he prohibited! byw order of the euperinten.- 
ent of t ~ in any of the waters of the . or limited therein to any epecified 
wero of the voor, ontil otherwise andered hw the Secretary of the Interior. 

& No perwon will he permitted to revide in or te engage in any burinese in the 
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fe carrewe Cloveneee foe leeerwnee ane f of Loowe Lave Grove 
houoen oon ete Cearee Lane Naveowas Pane, 


tg aioe 


Hherere, cattio. ot other donvestic Hee mtonk runes 
erereed cn The Cho erniient lane in ty yh lake eartears 
Freee Che erpeerintonelent of the part will be 
intertont, whe will at onee give Hatine thereat Reacts 
be feet Rive fh, feetiowe rf gs ge 
wewle with the bnmnle there, will be pester tn os 
on te Faery poatilie planes roantots be the perk. Any owner yal an vince 
at any tiene Velere the wale # , Feclain the same apon 
ond pays the cost of retion and all eng yp pL, op 
toe of meh aninal, ineloding the eemt weging ane fow 
mevinneml the ieagevnnrvetent ball as toe rer lminneet within ’ 
=e Ware as may ve Axed fy the soperintenent, aher 
tivenee ae ie “ 
reat fat aeciege te “on pe rye "n't ar at we 
eared Boy remains try ihe ener, 
freee ys Feceet vent Freeney Clee canbe cof vache pnlothe 


ot al pre ineident to the tale wapenneene, Oy 
caretally retained by the niierintefent in aacparat 
Hering @ hich Gime the net proceeds the wale of any 


The 
fall anionale inpenn inl io vu the herenede fend on t 
ton ee tip, the late off all et 
DS cal plum al Ge aon the amount 
oan a the coat incnered in connection therewith, and the 


i 
The wungeeriniticrebent will rrvele reaeonalle effort to 
tain the owner Z cniuab lqoamtel ani te gave adeal allen Camel 0 Gam 


ener 
Trem Ryan, Acting Meevetary. 
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ORBNERAL REGULATIONS OF JUNE to, 1908 


Ny act of ongererd Be 1002, the tract of land 
lennededd north by ¢ rallel erty the four minutes north 
me ye month A forky-two t minutes north lati. 

east by the Mh = one ja dy and Iwenty (wo degrees went 
ucle, and weet by the meridian ane hundred and jaa. two 
ap Te minutes weet longitude, having an area of van 

en in the State of € , and including Crater Lake, = 

reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale under 
thee me s the yy 4 Btates, and dedicated and set apart forever 
an pleasure perenne for the benefit of | of 
the ri aa be ya _ ren Lane Naviowar Pann.” 
the exclusive control of the 
Siri fetorter, ron th thee rules and regulations are made 
sve tn purenance of the duty im on him in regard 


1, Tt is forbidden to injare, or destroy in any manner, any of the 
natural curiosities of wonders within the park, or to disturb the 
mineral deposta in the reservation, exeept under the conditions pre: 
wer itened My oe mareph ph U1 of theee regulations 

2. Wie Nes to cut er injure any timber growing on the park 
inns, except for we in the construction of places of cntertainment 
amd in connection with the — of located mining claime, or to 
deface or injure any government property. Comping partion and 
others on the reservation will he atibeetl te to wee dead or fallen timber 
for fuel in the diseretion of the enperintendent. 

A. Fires should he lighted only when neceeary and completely ex- 
tinguished when not ired., The wtmoet care must be 
exercined at all times to avoid setting fire to the timber and 

1 aon te killing. — capturing any bird or wild 
animal on t ay lance, except dangerous animale when necesary 
te hem from deetroving life or inflicting an injury, is pro- 
lvibeitend, The outfit, including guns. Craps, teams. horses, or means 
of transportation wand bw in hunting. killing, trap- 

enenaring. or capturing euch or wikl animale, or in por 
a a of game killed on the park lands under other cireumetances 
than preeeribed abowe, will be taken ap by the enperintendent and 
held subject te the order of the Seeretary of the Interior, except in 
- ay where it ; _— by aatiefactory ores yn the —_ ~ 
the property of the pereon or persons violating thie regulation 
the aetunl ) Heal therenf wae Lab a party to euch violation. Fire 
arms will anly he — in the park on written permieon from 
the enperintendent theres 
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5. Fishing with nets, seines, traps, of 
niven, OF > other wap Gan with 
Fishing for of merehandine 


or 

be by order of the 
of the park, or limited therein to any 
ise onlered ly the Secretary 


any bur or erect buildings, ete, upon ¢ 
the park without permiedon, in writing, from 
nterior, The enperintendent may grant authorit 
none to met as guides and revoke the same in hin 

trains will be allowed in the park unless in charge 


terest _ 
7. Owners of patented lands within the park 
the full use and enjovment thereof; euch Rind, 
the motes and bounds thereof so marked 
he readily «istingruiched from the park 
over the park land to patented lands with 
and under the enpervision of the superintendent, 

~The haveing or qpacing ot la Gam op Gate of 
the government lands in the park, as well as the dri 
or cattle over the sme, ix at forbidden, 
where authority therefor is the superintendent. 

9. No drinking loon or barroom will be permitted upon govern. 
mont lands in the park. 

10. Private notices or advertisements shall not be posted or din- 
played on the government lands within the reservation, except euch 






























an may he necesary for the convenience and guidance of the 
il. act provides that, under ench tions an the Recretary 
of the Tnterior may preeeribe, the reservation shall be open the 
location of eniping cian and the of the same.” Tt wan not 
the purpose of thie provision to extend to the park 
without limitation, but only to authorize the and working of 
mining claime thereon, under regulations to be by the 
Seeretary of the Interior, and in euch manner an not to 
or prejudicintty affect the general for which the reservation 


was eatabliched. Tt ie therefore 

(a) That dearing to locate ~ yy— within the rn 
ehall enroll heir names and acdremes with en the 
reservation, and ehall file with euch en a description. 


terior, through the eaperintendent, a written to do so. Such 
it will be only upon condition that the _= or 
applicants therefor, while upon the reservation, will not or 


damage any game, fich, timber, or natural object« therein, and will 
strictly aleerve and comply with the requirements of the law 
 wTh) Tanah tm the park wpan which volute depenite of 

an nt " vn 
shall have tere or way be found may be located ender the alaing 
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oF perwons, hin or (heir siecemor or siccemors in interest, may work 
the cliim or claime so loonted; but in carrying on the work he or they 
shall in all rexpects observe and comply with the provisions of the 


sich pereon or persons may, as the working of such mi 
claim or claime shall require, be J ted to on ter mini ~_ 
found upon the land located ax in. the 


a public park or ground : 
And provided further, That within thirty dave after the location of 
any mining claim within the park, and before deve work 
thereon shall be commansre, 0 cany of the eatten of location shall 


vhowing: that of a valuable mineral 
within" the: limite of the incations ands If lt be a 
that every 10-acre tract embraced therein haw been found 


(¢) The statute does not authorize the purchase of or the aoquini- 
tion of the 1 tithe to lands located as mining claime within the 
rk. The of the locator or locators, therefore, will be at all 
ime eubject to forfeiture upon breach of any of the conditions men- 
tioned! in the 7 herein provided for, or upon refuenl or failure 
jo sameny with any of the provisions of the etatute or of these regn- 


(¢) Upon a any euch conditions, or upon refusal or fail- 
” 
or 


» Puy. oT, 

of there regu locators y— Wye. 

to be acting in good faith, or who after locat 

claims in euch manner as to show faith in the asxertion thereof, 
> will revoke their permits, forthwith remove them 
from the park, and report the facts to the Secretary of the Interior. 
12. Persons who render themselves obnoxions by clisorderly con- 
duct or bad behavior, or who violate any of the foregoing rules, will 
he summarily removed from the park and will not be allowed to 
return without permission, in writing, from the Secretary of the 
Interior or the superintendent of the park. 

dng ft A ye LE 2, person whose 








in the shall be deemed a v the superin- 
to be ve of the good order and management of the 
reservation. 


It. Any person who violaice any of the foregoing regulations will 
be deemed guilt of © Gindneect, ead © conviction, be fined 
net more than or imprisoned, . we than one vear, and shall 
» oe any lows a h ( nated — a result of 

thon, ans the. . coating ¢ . 

it, ‘The muperialendent decignatod ty the Reeretney in hereby en- 
thorized anc directed to remove all treepasers from the government 
ae 3 Se Fase Gee eenee Som cee ane cageiattans Gnd a Ge 
provisions of the act of Congres: aforesnid. 
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APPLICATION FOR PEEMIASION TO DRIVE STOOR THROUVOM THE CRATER 
LAKE NATIONAL PARE, ORBOON, 


peso ceasesecccesccccessess o« 
The RuPrRI TRE oF The Ceatren Lane Natrona: Dann, 
Lite 
B, . pcccccnceecsescccssocscessccoccsers , & cltinen of the United Mtates and 
@ CRREES GP cccoceccccccccesce =, CORRE GE coccceccccccccccccccsses Mate 
@ cocecocecncasocecrss . herely make application for permistion to drive 


susene head of loose stock of cattle ower the main traveted wagon road 
leading throwsh the Crater Lake National Park, Oregon, on route from 


see cocet to one snnseeeeee T borehy agree that T will crom 
the pork temmdary with my stock cn the : GS @ acesccecnessesaces ; 
18... and will net econ more than peer (aye in croming the reserva. 


tien; that | will caam the ateck fo be mowed capeditiowstly ower the road 
thremeh the park, and will not allow (he aime fo eentfer, top, erase, of paeture 
apen any of the places ward of ccoupted by the public. 

| further saree to cheerve and obey all the rolee end reewlations for the 
covernment of the Orater lake National Mark 


Approved and permit erantet 
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Maproriatendcnt 
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ENONOTES 


} Us. ey ad Ne the interior, National Park Service, Centennial 
ST. Arant 


ee one! Tete ge fficiais, March 1, 1972, p. ' 
received officia cation of his appointment on October 13, 1902. A 
biographical sketch of Arant may be found in Appnedix A. 


2. Copies of these regulations may be seen in Appendix B. 


3. Copies of these regulations may be seen in Appendixes C and D, 
respectively. 


rt wi ae «cater r Lake, putes Hill, and watt Nation Nar 
rk get Nand. Minnesota Minnesota (Rational Forest Reserve, | 
fe “6, an eper! on wind Cave, as Gs, Lake, Sullys 
and Casa Gra Grande Ruin, 


1908) ee a tt National Parks, Ruin as (Washington, 
5. = Ibid. 

6. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1918, 
p. 218. 

ae ings of the National Park Conference Held at the Yellowstone 
National Park, September 11 and 12, 1911 (Washington, 1912), p. 207. 
8. Annual Report of the Director of the National Park Service, 1918, 
p. 218. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
ADMINISTRATION OF CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 
UNDER SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM F. ARANT:; 1902-1913 











Active park operations began at Crater Lake National Park soon after 
passage of the establishing act on May 22, 1902. William F. Arant of 
Klamath Falls was appointed park superintendent on June 7 (he received 
official notification of his appointment on October 13) at an annual 
compensation of $900. in the deficiency appropriation act of July 1, 
1902, an allocation of $2,000 was made for the protection and improvement 
of the park as well as the extension and repair of its roads. 


During June 1902 Arant established his first headquarters in the 
park at Bridge Creek Springs, some six miles from the lake. That month 
he visited the lake and principal camping places in the park and found 
large numbers of campers. He reported that no forest fires had been 
seen, no timber was being cut, and no park property or resources were 
being destroyed. As a result of conversations with campers and park 
visitors, Arant observed that there was "a strong sentiment" in “favor of 
preserving the natural picturesqueness of the reservation" and that all 
were "generally disposed to protect rather than to destroy." To facilitate 
visitation to the lake he had surveyed a new five-mile road along the base 
of Crater Lake Mountain to the rim of the crater, and department officials 
had approved his plans. | 


During his first full year as park superintendent Arant took steps to 
lay out the new road and enforce the rules and regulations of the park. 
With the help of a surveyor and other hired labor Arant surveyed and 
located the road during October 28-November 5, 1902, at a cost of $158. 
The new road followed the general location of the wagon trail blazed 
earlier in 1869 by the Sutton party. The completion of the survey 
coincided with the end of the working season as the snow depth levels in 
the park ranged between a few inches to nearly four feet at that time. 
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During the winter and spring of 1902-03 Arant made frequent trips 
through the park, sometimes in ten to tweive feet of snow, to ensure that 
the park rules prohibiting hunting and trapping were not violated, Arant 
again established camp in the park on June 18, 1903, a8 soon as the snow 
had disappeared from the lower grounds of the park. 


Arant purchased a variety of materials and supplies for the operation 
of the park and the construction and improvement of the park roads in 
1903. These purchases inciuded: 21,816 feet of bridge lumber 
($175.80); tools, implements, and building supplies ($111.05); Remington 
standard typewriter ($90); a boat and lumber for a boathouse ($100); and 
blasting powder ($300). 


On June 20, 1903, Arant, with the help of thirteen men and three 
teams, commenced improvements on the existing main road through the 
park and hauling lumber for new bridge structures. Three of the worst 
hills were eliminated and replaced by “good easy grades," and a new 
50-foot bridge was constructed across Bridge Creek. The road was 
“otherwise improved" by “cutting out roots, taking out rocks, leveling 
up, etc." In addition, the stretch of road in the vicinity of Bridge 
Creek was improved for a distance of one-fourth mile by “cutting out 
several short steep hills and a number of very short turns by building a 
new piece of road" which was “comparatively straight and level." 


On July 16 Arant moved his camp to the head of Anna Creek and 
began work on the new road to the lake, which had been surveyed the 
previous November. Before the total park appropriation for fiscal year 
1904 was exhausted on August 20 a bridge (104 feet long and 30 feet 
high) was constructed across Anna Creek and two miles of the new road 
were completed. 


After the park's funds were exhausted Arant maintained his camp at 
the head of Anna Creek. This base camp soon became known as Camp 
Arant. From the camp Arant “took care of the Government property, 
visited camps of camping parties in the park, prevented trespasses and 
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violations of the rules, etc." On October 5 he moved his office to his 
ranch in the vicinity of Kiamath Falls, after which he had “a man at the 
ranch nearest the park, patrolling in the park for the protection of the 
property and maintenance of the rules." 


in his annual report for 1903 Arant observed that five permits had 
been granted for driving some 4,000 head of stock through the park. 
Stockmen were interested in using the park road since it was the only 
thoroughfare through the Cascades in the region. The permits included: 


—E.&. Sherwood for cattie to be driven to Kiamath Marsh, fifty miles 
east of the park. 

E.R. Hannon for cattie to be driven to Wood River Valley, ten miles 
south of the park. 

Peiton brothers for cattle to Wood River Valley, twelve miles south of 
the park. 

Al Meihase, one permit for 2,000 sheep to summer range in Cascade 
Forest Reserve and one permit for returning them to winter 
quarters in Wood River Valley, twelve miles south of the park. 


Araiit reported that the 1903 tourist season at Crater Lake extended 
from July 10 to October 1. Some people, however, continued to visit the 
park after October |. 


As part of his annual report Arant submitted a list of improvements 
that he considered necessary “to the best interests and management of 
the park." These improvements, which would “add very materially to the 
attractiveness and convenience and better management of the park," 
required that an appropriation of $6,695 be made for the park in fiscal 
year 1905. The list of such projects read: 
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improvement of road from south line of park 


to Anna Creek bridge . , $ 400 
Improvements at White Horse bridge and grading , 250 
New road from White Horse to Anna Creek bridge . : 1,000 
Completion of new road from Anna Creek bridge 

to rim of crater. : 1,000 
improvement of trail inside crater and cable for same : 500 
iron railing on Victor rock : , : , , 150 
For two patroimen in park : : , :, 480 
Register and house for same , , : 150 
Register and case for same at Wizard island , 25 
Station house in park ; : , , : : 1,000 
Barn in park :; , ;, ) ' , 300 
Tool house in park . , , , : : :, :, 75 
Salary of superintendent . , : , : , :, 1,000 
Allowance for additional horse . , , , : 365 

Toa, 2 we 6,698" 


in his annual report for 1904 Arant observed that he continued to 
maintain a patrol in the park from mid-October to November 18, 1903, for 
the protection of government property and enforcement of park 
regulations. On the latter date the snow became so deep "that any kind 
of travel or existence in the park was entirely impracticable." After 
closing the work for the season Arant continued to make occasional trips 
"to and in the vicinity of the park" during the winter months. On 
June 1, 1904, the snow was solid enough to walk on so Arant made a trip 
"from the south line to the central portion of the park." He found the 
snow depths to be between four to twelve feet along the roads and 
approximately fifteen to eighteen feet at the lake and in the higher 
elevations. 


On July 6, the snow having receded from the lower lands of the 
park, Arant established his “usual first camping place at Bridge Creek 
Springs, on the south slope of the mountain." With five men and two 
teams he began improvements on the road from the south line of the park 
to the head of Anna Creek as well as on the road at Whitehorse that led 
from western Oregon to Crater Lake. 
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From mid-August until the end of October Arant supervised 
construction of the new road to the lake, using eight men and two teams, 
By the close of the working season the road had been completed to within 
one mile of the lake. Ten bridges, ranging in length from 16 to 104 feet, 
were built across the streams that descended from the springs at the base 
of Crater Lake Mountain, 


At the beginning of the 1904 summer season Arant found all park 
property, including tools, implements, lumber, and the boat “to be in a 
good state of preservation and ready for use." it was Arant's belief that 
this was the first time a boat had survived a winter at Crater Lake, 
although the boathouse, except for the foundation, had been swept away. 


During 1904 no applications were made for driving stock through the 
park. One small herd of cattle had been found trespassing on park 
lands, however, and its removal was required immediately. The only 
stock that had passed through the park was that associated with visitors 
to the park. While there was no park visitor register Arant estimated the 
number of visitors during July-September to be 1,200 to 1,500. The 
summer season having been dry, several forest fires had started but were 
extinguished before any significant damage was done to the timber or 
grasslands. 


Since Congress had appropriated only $3,000 for the park during 
fiscal year 1905, Arant reported in September 1904 that this “amount was 
entirely inadequate to a good administration of the affairs of the park, 
and entirely insufficient for making anything like the necessary 
improvements during one season." Accordingly, he again prepared a list 
of projects, totaling $7,918, that should be carried out in 1906 to enhance 
the attractiveness of the park and promote better management of its 
resources. 


Three of these budget requests were highlighted by Arant in his 
annual report. These were the items relating to building a house and 
barn in the park and making provision for assistance in patrolling the 
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park during the visitation season, Relative to the house and barn he 
noted that while preparing his annual report there had been 


for the past forty-eight hours, and is at the present time, a 
heavy, cold rain mixed with snow falling, and accompanied by 
strong south wind, making it most disagreeable living in tents, 
and also making it desperately uncomfortable for the horses and 
teams kept for the work in the park, to say nothing of the 
danger of their contracting pneumonia or other disease caused 
by the great exposure to the storm and cold. 


| can not refrain from again saying that | not only recommend, 
but | earnestly urge upon Congress the great importance of 
making sufficient appropriation to provide against this 
unreasonable condition. 


Concerning the need for patrol assistance, he observed: 


Owing to the fact that during the summer months the entire 
time of the superintendent is required in superintending the 
improvements and other affairs of the park, as there is danger 
at any time of destructive fires breaking out--and these fires 
do start every summer--and as there is more or less of 
trespassing in stock grazing upon the park lands, and as it is 
very difficult, almost impossible, to restrain some people from 
cutting green timber in the park, it is deemed absolutely 
necessary that there should be at least two patroimen in the 
park from the 15th of June to the 15th of October, 1905, to 
attend to those matters above specified. Sixty dollars per 
month each would be reasonable compensation for such 
services. , 


The story of operations at Crater Lake National Park continued much 
the same in fiscal year 1905. During the winter of 1904-05 several steps 
were taken to protect government property against the elements. 
Flooring from all the bridges was removed to allow the snow to fall 
through the bridge frames to the ground, thus preventing the bridges 
from being broken down by the snow. All tools and implements were 
hauled "to a safe place 14 miles from the park and securely housed for 
the winter." 
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A post office was established at the head of Anna Creek when the 
summer season opened on July 1, 1905. This was done at the request of 
the Department of the Interior to accommodate the needs of visitors and 
campers in the park. 


On August 19 the road from the head of Anna Creek to the rim of 
the lake was completed. The road was described as “a comfortable one to 
travel over, being of easy grade, the steepest of which is 10 percent, 
smooth and as straight as it was practicable to make it." After its 
a there was “very little, if any, travel over the old road to the 
lake," 


Work on a new road from Whitehorse to Anna Creek Bridge was 
commenced in mid-August. Only one place on this road had as steep a 
grade as ten percent, while parts of the old road over the steep summit 
which the road would replace had grades of more than fifteen percent. 


The dry summer season of 1905 resulted in a large number of “almost 
uncontrollable forest fires" in the park. The fires, all of which were 
started by lightening strikes, were prevented from causing considerable 
damage by daytime as well as nighttime fire fighting efforts. The worst 
day for fires occurred on July 20 when an electrical storm triggered eight 
fires within the space of twenty minutes. 


Arant estimated that 1,200-1,400 persons visited the park between 
July 1 and October 1, 1905. Parties of visitors and campers continued to 
enter the park through the early part of October. 


Pursuant to the rules and regulations of the park fishing in Crater 
Lake was prohibited by Arant until July 1905. At that time an open 
season was created by a rule formulated by the superintendent: 


Fishing with hook and line only is allowed in Crater Lake from 
July Ist to September 30th of each year, the catch of each 
fisherman being limited to five fish in any one day. Fishing in 
all other waters of the reserve is allowed under the regulations 
prescribed by the State laws. 
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in his annual report for 1905 Arant echoed his earlier complaints 
concerning inadequate appropriations for the park. Only $3,000 had been 
appropriated for fiscal year 1906--a sum which Arant characterized as 
being “inadequate to a good admiristration, and wholly insufficient for 
making the improvements that should be made during any one year." 
Again submitting itemized estimates to justify appropriations for the park 
in excess of $7,000, Arant stated: 


it should be borne in mind that the territory embraced within 
the boundaries of the Crater Lake National Park, owing to its 
high and mountainous character, and its distance from the 
settied vaileys and the consequent lack of any improvements 
prior to its being made a national park, and in view of the 
very small appropriations which have been made for its 
protection and improvement, is still in a very = primitive 
condition, and that if more liberal appropriations were made in 
the beginning, to the end that we might be able to make the 
most absolutely necessary improvements, then smalier 
appropriations would be sufficient to make the necessary repairs 
and maintain @ good administration of the affairs of the 
reserve. 


As winter weather set in during late October 1905 Arant moved his 
camp to a ranch at the foot of Crater Lake Mountain referred to as the 
"Boothby place." From there he continued to patrol the park until 
November 18 when the depth of the snow became so deep that travel was 
impossible. Thereafter, he moved to his winter quarters at his ranch 
near Klamath Falis, from which he made periodic visits to the park as 
weather conditions permitted. 


On July 1, 1906, a regular mail service was established between Fort 
Klamath and Crater Lake. The first trip with the mail was made on 
July 4 “with great difficulty on account of the snow remaining yet deep in 
places and there being a great many fallen trees and logs in the road." 


Construction began on the park office and residence on July 24 and 
was virtually completed by October 1. By the latter date the 
superintendent and his family had moved into the residence and were 
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“quite comfortably situated, as compared with the very long term they 
have had camping while superintending the affairs of the park,” 


in Kis annual report for 1906 Arant estimated that park visitation for 
the season was between 1,600 and 1,800. The most heavily visited spot 
in the park was Victor Rock, 4 spot that posed problems for visitor 
safety. in this regard Arant stated: 


A short distance inside the crater, 8 or 10 rods below the rim, 
there is a high promontory of rock, called Victor Rock, where 
nearly all visitors go for a good view of the lake and 
surrounding country. At the summit of this rock and where 
many people congregate it is rough and craggy and some parts 
of it slope or incline toward the lake. Below this summit and 
toward the lake the walis are vertical--in fact it hangs over for 
aimost 1,000 feet above the water. This is one of the most 
prominent and probably most frequented points on the crater 
rim, and owing to the character of this rock, or promontory of 
rock, there is more or less danger of accident or even loss of 
life, and as a protection against danger to those who 
congregate at this point there should be a strong iron railing 
placed along the outer edge of this rock. , 


in October 1906 Arant described the condition of the four roads and 
three trails in the park. The road from the south boundary of the park 
to the Crater Lake post office at Anna Spring was in “fairly good 
condition for travel" as was the road from the post office to the rim of 
the lake. Both roads needed widening and smoothing out, and some 
bridges required extensive repairs. The old road to the rim of the lake 
was in poor condition, but it was “very little traveled." When the new 
road to Whitehorse was completed, there would be no reason for its 
maintenance. The road from the west line of the reserve toward the 
crater was not in good condition and required substantial and permanent 
improvements. Arant observed further in regard to the matter of road 
improvements: 


, it is proper to state that in the spring of each year the 
roads are found to be washt out in many places, and deep ruts 
are cut by the heavy rains and waters of the melting snows and 
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obstructed by fallen trees, logs, stones, and brush, and the 
repairing alone requires a considerable amount of labor. in 
many places the roads are in bad condition by being partially 
overgrown by brush, which should be cut away and the roads 
otherwise improved. 


Of the three principal trails in the park the one leading from the rim 
of the crater down to the water's edge was the most heavily used. The 
trail was 


very steep, crooked, and in many places dangerous, so much 
so that only the stronger individuals are able to make the 
descent and ascent, and many are thus deprived of the 
pleasures of the trip to the water. A trip down into the crater 
to the lake is one of the chief attractions of a visit to the 
park, and it is urgently necessary that better facilities for 
making this trip be provided. 


A climb down and up over this trail when it is at its best is as 
hard a climb as people are able to make, but nearly al! visitors 
and tourists in the park are disappointed if they do not make 
this trip; and it will require a considerable amount of work and 
expense to put it in only fairly good and safe condition. it 
should be widened out and straightened, and in many places 
steps should be cut in the stone and hard earth, and a small, 
strong cable should be stretched along the trail on the lower 
side to make it safe and to assist in climbing down and up the 
crater wall. . 


The other two trails, one leading along the rim of the crater and the 
other to Byl ee Creek, were little used but required improvements .° 


Concession visitor services were provided at Crater Lake for the 
first time in 1907 as a result of efforts initiated by Steel. in April he 
wrote of his plans in Steel Points: 


For many years we have tried to induce some one to establish 
hotels and other accommodations at Crater Lake, but without 
success. When a National park was created renewed efforts 
were put forth to accomplish the purpose, but with no better 
results. While in Washington City recently, the matter was 
taken up with the Secretary of the Interior, and a plan outlined 
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to accomplish the end in view. These plans will require the 
entire time and attention of some one whose heart is in the 
work. This is exactly what we have been endeavoring to 
avoid, but many friends have urged us to take it up, and after 
mature deliberation we have decided to do so, relying implicitly 
on the interest and loyalty of the commercial bodies and citizens 
generally of Southern Oregon for support. 


As soon as final authority is received from the Government, 
steps will be taken to form a corporation, and an immediate 
canvas will be made for stock subscriptions. With that end in 
view we will visit Jackson, Josephine and Klamath Counties, and 
will not stop with the getting of stock subscriptions, but will 
personally see that the work in the park is done a creditable 
manner. What is accomplished in the way of inp, ovements will 
depend entirely on the amount of money realized by the sale of 
stock. One thing is certain. Permanent camps must be 
established this year, and they must be comfortable and clean. 
Food must be well cooked and well served, and rowboats must 
be placed on the lake. During the present season plans must 
be matured for improvements next year, and the money must be 
in sight to meet expenses. At least one building must be 
constructed this year to house the property in Winter, and also 
a shelter for the boats. Water must be brought to the camp at 
once, and in permanent form. Next year at least one 
first-class naphtha launch must be placed on the lake, and the 
construction of buildings must be actively under headway. 
Within a very few years railroads will be in the vicinity of the 
park, and facilities for the accommodation of guests will be 
taxed to their umost capacity, and Crater Lake wil) divide 
honors with Yellowstone and Yosemite for tourist trade. 


After considerable lobbying by Steel the Department of the Interior 
authorized and licensed him to personally conduct camping parties from 
the railroad terminus at Kiamath Falis to various tent camps within the 
perk from May 1 to November 30, 1907, using wagons, carriages, or other 
suitable conveyances. He was also permitted to mainiain permanent camps 
on sites designated by the park superintendent .° 


On May 22, 1907, articles of incorporation of the Crater Lake 
Company were filed with the Oregon Secretary of State. its incorporators 
were Steel (president and principal owner), who had recently closed his 
real estate business in Portiand, Charlies L. Parrish, and Lionel Webster. 
This company, holding 250,000 shares of stock, acquired the rights 
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granted by the Department of the Interior to Steel, the privileges to 
extend for five years. Other privileges in the future were expected to 
include the construction and maintenance of hotels and pleasure resorts, 
placement of boats on the lake, commencement of stage lines to the park, 
and sale of assorted merchandise. 


By the end of July 1907 a tent city had been established by Stee! on 
the rim of Crater Lake, accommodating fifty people. At this camp visitors 
could obtain meals and feed for their horses. A site for the company's 
future hotel was chosen “on the divide over which the road from Klamath 
reaches the lake's brim." A spring “on the mountain side above" would 
furnish water for the hotel. Pians were formulated by the company to 
build “an elevator down the precipice leading to the water's edge, so that 
tourists can avoid taking the 1,500-foot climb from the water to the 
hotel." 


By August some thirty tourists were visiting the lake daily and 
taking their meals at Steel's camp, but sleeping accommodations were so 
limited that most of them were unable to spend the night. As a result of 
the limited services, however, visitation increased to 2,600 for the 
season, the highest recorded number to date. 


Arant also made improvements in the park during 1907 to enhance 
the visitors' experiences. The trail leading to the water's edge was 
repaired, and trails to Glacier Peak and Mount Scott were planned, with 
th latter being opened before the end of the summer .° 


Congressional appropriations for Crater Lake had ranged betweer 
$2,000 and $3,000 per year from 1902 to 1907, thus hampering park 
development and effective administration of the reservation's resources. 
in 1908, however, the park received an appropriation of $7,315, a figure 
close to the annual requests Arant had been submitting for several years. 
with these funds the superintendent was able to initiate a number of park 
improvements designed to enhance the quality of the visitors' experiences 
in the park and contribute to more effective management of the 
reservation. 
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Arant used the increased appropriation to hire H.E. Momyer of 
Klamath Falls as the first seasonal park ranger in August 1907. Momyer 
would work as @ seasonal ranger for the next eight summers until 1915 
when he received appointment as the first permanent ranger in the park. 


The increased appropriation enabled Arant to make some of the 
improvements in the park that he had been advocating for several years. 
These projects included installation of a hydraulic ram for pumping water 
to the superintendent's office and residence and digging a ditch to carry 
off the waste water from the ram for irrigating the surrounding grounds. 
Two temporary structures were erected for the use of workmen, some 
twenty miles of roads and trails were improved, the barn, which had been 
damaged by wind or lightning, was repaired, and two miles of fence were 
constructed to enclose pasture and meadow lands. The roofs of the park 
buildings were renovated with three-fourths pitch in order that snow 
could slide off rather than pile up and crush them. This roof innovation 
was important in that average annual snow depth levels had been found to 
reach 6-8 feet at the south boundary of the park and 12-20 feet in the 
vicinity of Anna Spring. 


In May 1908 Superintendent Arant was given direct authority to 
grant or refuse permission to drive loose stock through the park. Prior 
to this time permits had to be granted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
thus “causing considerable inconvenience and sometimes delay to the 
stockmen, and unavoidable annoyance to the superintendent of the park." 
While three permits were issued in 1908, only one was utilized by the 
permittee--that being Henry Gordon who drove a herd of 250 head 


through the park in May en route to Fort Klamath. '° 


While the condition of Crater Lake National Park left much to be 
desired in the view of Superintendent Arant, the improvements that he 
had completed during the first six years of the park's existence made it 
an increasingly popular place to visit. in 1908, for instance, he 
estimated that park visitation, including both campers and passing 
sightseers, for the tourist season was 5,274--approximately double the 
total of the previous year. 
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in 1908 Superintendent Arant indicated his concern that summer 
resort homes might soon be built upon private inholdings (twelve patented 
land entries totaling 1,914.22 acres) in the park. This would increase 
the difficulties of administration and add to the ar. ‘egate sum which the 
government would eventually have to pay the owver.. Hence he secured 
the support of department officials in the effort » purchase such claims 
through condemnation proceedings. 


During the winter of 1908-09 a number of park buildings were 
damaged by the heavy snows. in May and June Arant made his 
temporary quarters at Fort Klamath, seventeen miles from park 
headquarters, while supervising repairs of the structures. Using 
"heavier and stronger timbers, steeper roofs, and improved workmanship" 
Arant believed that "the collapsing of the roofs in winter" could be 
avoided in the future. As a result of his efforts, Arant informed his 
superiors that “all improvements were in as good shape as the limited 
appropriations would permit." 


Despite the budget limitations of the park Crater Lake continued to 
be a popular spot for the visiting public. in 1909, for instance, some 
4,171 persons (June--163; July--774; August--2,350; September--984) had 
signed the park visitation book, and Arant estimated that the total 
number of visitors was 5,000. Visitor accommodations continued to be 
provided by the Crater Lake Company under the direction of Alfred L. 
Parkhurst of Portland, who had become president and general manager of 
the firm after purchasing all of Steel's stock. His first action as 
president was to pursue construction of a stone lodge on the rim of the 
lake, its foundation being completed that year. The company operated 
two camps--Camp Arant near Anna Spring (opened on July 5), which 
consisted of white tents and eating facilities, and Camp Crater on the rim 
near the site of the future hotel (opened on July 20), which consisted of 
floored tents heated by oi! stoves. Some 544 persons (419 at Camp Arant 
and 125 at Camp Crater) were accommodated in these camps during the 
summer, most of whom camped for only one or two nights. 
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At the request of Department of the Interior officials the Geological 
Survey conducted a topographic resurvey of the park in 1908-09, The 
purpose of the resurvey was to remonument certain portions of the 


boundary and secure an accurate »dministrative map. | 


During 1909 a movement commenced in Klamath County to force Arant 
out as superintendent. One of Arant's neighbors had had the 
superintendent's son arrested for allegedly stealing a calf. Arant took up 
his son's cause in court, thus culminating in a dismissal of charges. As 
a result of this “neighborhood row," several men in the vicinity who 
wished to become park superintendent began waging a publicity campaign 
against him. Steel, an early opponent of Arant who had become a strong 
supporter of the superintendent, intervened with Oregon Senator 
Jonathan Bourne and the effort to oust Arant died. '* 


During the years 1910-12 park operations continued much as they 
had in earlier years. in May Arant generally made his first trip to the 
park from his winter quarters in Klamath Falls. May and June were 
devoted to repairs and improvements to park structures, roads, and 
trails. These activities included placing new flooring on bridges, 
repairing fences (Arant recommended in 1911 that the fences be laid on 
their side in the fall to prevent their destruction), clearing roads and 
trails of fallen logs, trees, and debris, and repairing the exterior and 
interior wood framing of park buildings. Each winter the roofs of many 
of the buildings would collapse from the heavy snow, and each spring 
Arant would replace the roofs with heavy timbers and make their pitch 
steeper. The tourist season extended from about July 1 to early 
October, and Arant generally completed operations to close the park in 
November before leaving for his winter quarters. 


With only one temporary park ranger on duty from July 1 to 
September 30 Arant found it difficult "to maintain a sufficient guard over 
the park." Accordingly, Arant recommended in 1910 that the park should 
have one permanent year-round park ranger and two temporary rangers 
on duty from July 1 to September 30. That same year he _ also 
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recommended that at least one company of soldiers be detailed to duty in 
the park so that outposts could be established “along the lines of the 
reserve in the more remote sections, the men to act 48 scouts, game 
wardens, and fire guards and to do general ranger duty." 


in 1911 ane 1912 Arant proposed other plans for the proper 
administration and protection of the park. We was especially concerned 
that there be an adequate force to protect park wildlife against poachers 
and cope with fires when they broke out. According to his revised 
proposals there should be one permanent year-round park ranger and five 
temporary rangers on duty from July 1 to September 30. Five ranger 
stations should be built, and all should be connected to each other and to 
the superintendent's headquarters by telephone. 


Despite Arant's concerns, however, there were no arrests or 
officially reported violations of park regulations during the 1910-12 
period. in 1910, for instance, Arant observed that the regulations were 
"seldom intentionally violated," but he noted that it was “difficult to 
prevent the cutting of the bushes and boughs for beds about the camping 
places, and to keep persons from painting, carving, and writing names 
and other things upon rocks, trees, banisters, or boats or other 
objects." in 1911, however, one man was “ejected from the park with the 
admonition not to return without permission from the Secretary of the 
interior or the superintendent of the park." 


Enforcement of the regulations against carrying firearms through the 
park was @ continuing problem as the road through the park was the only 
one between the settlements located on the west side of the park and the 
hunting grounds of the Cascade Mountains on the other. The guns were 
taken at the superintendent's office, checked, and returned upon 
presentation of a coupon when the visitor was ready to leave the park. 
As there were sometimes as many as fifty guns in his office, Arant 
requisitioned gun seals in 1911. 
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During the years 1910-12 there were no serious forest fires in the 
park, Numerous fires in the surrounding forests, however, often 
threatened the park forest lands, especially during periods of dry 
weather. These fires, as well as the fact that smoke from them made it 
impossible to obtain good views of the lake, hampered park visitation in 
1910 and 1911. During those same years the park itself had a number of 
small fires, some of which were caused by lightning while a significnt 
number resulted from the carelessness of park visitors. 


To provide for more effective park administration and improve the 
park's ability to respond to fires a telephone system was installed in 
1910, The service was extended from Fort Klamath to the 
superintendent's headquarters by the Klamath Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. This service was initiated pursuant to a special use permit 
granted to the company on April 5, 1909. The agreement granted the 
Kiamath Falis-based company the right to construct, use, operate, and 
maintain a commercial telephone line, approximately eight miles in length, 
across the park, entering the reservation 3-3/4 miles west of its 
southeastern corner, thence along the road running from Fort Klamath 
and connecting with its office in Kiamath Falls. The permit provided that 
the company would transmit free of charge over its lines all messages of 
the government coming into or going out of the park or from one part of 
the park to the other. The telephone line was to be operated at least 100 
days per year. A private line was extended from the park headquarters 
to the camp at the rim of the lake by the Crater Lake Company. '° 


The Crater Lake Company continued to operate its concessions (a list 
of authorized rates for 1912 may be seen on the following page) in the 
park during 1910-12 under its five-year lease. As revised the company's 
charter provided for two concessions, one for maintaining the two 
permanent camps and operating gasoline launches and rowboats on the 
lake and the other for transporting passengers through the park in 
automobiles. A _ license fee of $10 was charged on each of the three 
automobiles (one Locomobile, 40-horsepower; one Stoddard Dayton, 
45-horsepower; and one Studebaker, 40-horsepower) used in the 
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Authorized rates, Crater Lake Co. [1912] 
[Address Crater Lake, Oreg., during tourist season, 
Portand, Oreg., remainder of the year. | 


Board and lodging, per day. , ' $3.25 
Single meals at Crater Lake and Camp Arant ' 75 
Beds . :, :, : :; ; , : : 1,00 
Row boats: 

Per hour 50 

Per day 2.50 
Launch ride around the lake 2.50 
Launch charter, per hour 5.00 
Trip to Wizard Isiand 1,00 
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transportation. By 1912 the company was operating five automobiles, and 
on September 16 of that year Arant announced that 101 persons had 
already taken advantage of those services. 


The two camps operated by the company continued to attract 
increasing numbers of tourists during 1910-12. The camps came to be 
referred to as “camp hotels" since sieeping accommodations were provided 
in floored tents. By 1911 guests at Camp Crater were provided meals in 
a temporary wooden 30- by 40-foot building, while the company had under 
construction the stone and concrete hotel which Steel had interested 
Parkhurst in building. Less elaborate “camp hotel” facilities were in 
operation at Camp Arant by 1971. The total number of guests at the 
“camp hotels" more than doubled from 716 in 1910 to 1,464 in 1912. 


Despite the growing number of tourists who were utilizing its 
concession facilities the Crater Lake Company was facing financial and 
contractual problems by September 1911. At the National Park Conference 
held in Yellowstone that month Steel revealed his dreams for the 
development of Crater Lake and the difficulties encountered by the Crater 
Lake Company in achieving those aims. Among his comments were: 


| will tell you, as briefly as | can, the experience of our 
company in Crater Lake Park. | have been trying to develop 
this proposition for 27 years. ... | was so green, s0 
simple-minded, that | thought the United States Government 
would go ahead and develop the proposition. in this | found | 
was mistaken, so had to go to work again. 


All the money | have is in this park, and if | had more it 
would go there, too. This is my life's work, and | propose to 
see it through. | want a hotel as magnificent as this one; | 
want a road entirely around the lake that will cost $500,000, 
and | want other roads and trails that will cost as much more. 
We are now building a cut-stone hotel on the rim of the lake 
from the veranda of which you will be able to look down upon 
the waters 1,000 feet below. We have a S-year lease and have 
come to the end of our string for money, if developments are to 
be made commensurate with the necessities of the proposition. 
We can not float bonds or otherwise borrow sufficient funds on 
& lease of that character. We want to do our part, and we 
want the Government to help us. All we ask is a 20-year 
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lease. Give us that, and we can secure funds to carry on the 
work a6 it should be. Limit us on the lease and you limit the 
development. We must have a 20-year lease or we will not be 
ready to receive and properly care for the great number of 
tourists that will come to us in two or three or four years, with 
transcontinental railroads operating within 15 miles, if 
necessary for the good of the cause, | will come to Washington 
and stay there through the winter to aid in getting money from 
Congress to build our roads. We want to build another hotel 
on the easterly side of the lake to care for visitors who will 
come to us on the completion of the Southern Pacific and 
Oregon Trunk in two years, to say nothing of the San 
Francisco Fair in 1915, when we will simply be swamped with 
tourists. 


We can do all these things better as a single corporation than 
they can be done by a lot of little ones. We want to provide 
every facility for the accommodation of the poor man and his 
family as well as the rich, and if you will give us an 
opportunity we will do it. We have made good in the past, and 
we will make good in the future. However, we must have a 
monopoly for the protection of the men who supply the money 
and for the protection of the public as well. We will meet the 
department more than haifway in providing rates, rules, and 
regulations acceptable to the public and will accept the slightest 
suggestion from it as an order and always hasten to obey it. 
if you are going to divide the concessions, that practically 
means that we must retire, for it will lead to unnecessary 
jealousies and jangling among concessioners that must of 
necessity interfere with perfect service. in these matters | 
believe | express the sentments of every concessioner in every 
park in the United States. 


The complaints by Steel concerning the plight of park concessions 
led to changes in the contractual arrangements between the Crater Lake 
Company and the Department of the interior in 1912. The department 
granted a twenty-year lease of two parcels of park property to the 
company. The lease, which took effect on June 1 but was not formally 
approved until August 6, granted the two tracts of land to the company 
along with the rights of operating park concessions and visitor services 
and facilities. The lease authorized 


the construction, maintenance, and operation of hotels, inns, 
lunch stations, and buildings, for use as barns, etc., general 
stores for handling tourists' supplies, hire of rowboats on 
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Crater Lake, and operation of power boats and gasoline 
launches thereon, for accommodation of tourists, with use of 
land embraced in the following sites: 


Acres, 
Crater Lake Lodge Tract . , , 43.26 
Wineglass Tract , 11,83 

55.09 
at an annual charge of $2 per acre. , $110.18 


Plans were to be drawn up to build a second lodge on the Wineglass 
tract. By terms of the lease the company was permitted to lay water and 
sewer pipes to and from its buildings and use water for generating 
electricity for its facilities in the park. All construction was to be 
carried out under plans approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
in consideration of such privileges the company agreed to pay, in addition 
to the $2 per acre per year rental, a sum per annum considered just and 
reasonable by the Secretary of the interior. '® 


in 1912 two other concession contracts were negotiated by the 
department for visitor services at Crater Lake. Concerned about charges 
that it had given the Crater Lake Company a monopoly over concessions 
in the park, the department contracted with the Kiamath Development 
Company to provide additional transportation § services. Using six 
automobiles (2 Buick Models 17, 40-horsepower, S-passenger; Buick Model 
16, 40-horsepower, 4-passenger; Buick Model 19, 24-horsepower, 
5S-passenger; Great Smith, 36-horsepower, S-passenger; €E.M.F., 
36-horsepower, S-passenger) the company carried 88 persons that year. 
That same year J.W. Stephenson, a photographer for the Oregon Art 
Company in Lakeview, was granted a permit to "carry on the business of 
photography, including the selling of views and postal cards" in the 
park. The permit included the right to “occupy such quantity of land" 
in the park “not to exceed one-half acre, at such point as may be 
designated by the Superintendent of the Reservation." 


Park visitation remained at relatively high levels during 1910-12. 
The number of registered visitors was 3,746 in 1910 and 3,946 in 1911, 
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although Arant estimated that the totals for those years were 5,000 and 
4,500 respectively. Perhaps the most distinguished visitor to the park 
during this period was the writer Jack London in August 1911, The 
number of registered visitors increased to 5,235 in 1912--June, 27; July, 
904; August, 2,504; September, 1,475; and October, 325. 


By the early 19108 the driving of livestock through the park was 
becoming a thing of the past. in 1910 and 1911 one herd of cattle was 
driven through the park each year by permit. The first of these was 
driven from western Oregon to the summer range east of the Cascades 
over the Rogue River and Fort Klamath wagon road, while the second was 
driven by J.E. Pelton & Co. to the Wood River Valley some ten miles 
south of the park. 


The condition of the park roads and trails continued to be an issue 
of concern to Arant during the early 1910s. There were three wagon 
roads in the park: one ran from the south boundary of the park to the 
superintendent's headquarters at Anna Spring, 8 miles; one connected the 
superintendent's headquarters to the crater rim just west of Garfield 
Peak, 5S miles; and one stretched from the headquarters to the western 
boundary of the park, 7 miles. The first two named roads, which had 
been built by the military troops at Fort Kiamath in the 1860s, were, 
according to Arant, “simply tracks little wider than a wagon, cut through 
the trees and bushes." Use of the narrow roads had made them “become 
veritable gutters the width of a wagon and 1 or 2 feet deep," making it 
"very difficult for teams to pass." While the roads were widened in 
places, the trees, logs, and bushes were “too close to the road to permit 
a team to turn out of the narrow track." The road to the rim, especially 
the mile nearest the lake, was, according to other observers, 
"exceedingly torturous and steep, some of the grades being nearly 30 per 
cent." 


While the roads needed widening and straightening, according to 
Arant, a more immediate problem was the dusty conditions resulting from 
their use. The soil which formed "the surface of these roads" was 
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composed “of lava or volcanic formation,” and vehicles quickly “cut the 
surface," converting “it into a very fine and deep dust." The most 
disagreeable feature of park travel was, according to the superintendent, 
the “very dusty condition of the roads." To solve this problem Arant 
continued to recommend that three road sprinklers be purchased and that 
tanks be erected at suitable places to supply water for them, The 
sprinkler system would not only keep the dust down but also eliminate 
continuous maintenance as “they would incline to fill up and become more 
level instead of being cut deeper and deeper by the wheels of vehicies 
passed over them." 


The four trails in the park, except for the one that ran some 3,580 
feet from the rim of the crater to the edge of the lake, were, according 
to Arant, “little more than mere horse tracks." The trails had been 
developed primarily for the use of rangers in fighting forest fires. One 
trail extended from the wagon road three miles south of the lake to 
Garfield Peak, Applegate Peak, Sun Creek, Sand Creek, the Pinnacles, 
and Mount Scott, in the eastern portion of the park, a distance of ten 
miles. Another trail ran from the superintendent's headquarters to Union 
Peak in the western portion of the park, a distance of five miles. A 
third trail passed from the superintendent's headquarters to Bybee Creek 
and Bybee Prairie in the northwest portion of the park. The trail to the 
water's edge was relocated in 1910 and 1911 to provide a broad and 
smooth trail having “easy and safe" grades that would be less liable to 
washouts and damage as a result of rain and melting snow. 


A new comprehensive system of park roads was surveyed and located 
under the direction of Major J.J. Morrow of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers in 1910-11. '® Funds for the road system had been procured as 
a result of lobbying efforts by Steel and legisiation sponsored by Senator 
Jonathan Bourne. The proposed road system, the estimated cost of which 
was $700,000, consisted of the following: one from the south boundary of 
the park to the park headquarters, a distance of eight miles; one from 
the west line to the park headquarters, a distance of seven miles; one 


from the park headquarters to the lake, a distance of five miles; one from 
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the east boundary of the park via Sand and Wheeler creeks by way of the 
Pinnacles to the rim of the lake south of Mount Scott, a distance of nine 
miles; and one from the east boundary of the park north of Mount Scott 
via Cascade Springs to the rim of the crater where the Crater Lake 
Company was building its hotel. in addition, a proposed road completely 
encircling the lake was surveyed. This 35-mile drive, most of which 
would be “immediately upon the rim of the crater," would be, according 
to Arant, “beyond question one of the grandest scenic roads in the 
world." An appropriation of $50,000 for the construction of park roads 
in 1912 enabled Arant to begin planning for these roads, the most 
important being those from the west and south since they were the most 
heavily used routes. 


There were sixteen bridges and culverts, ranging in length from 16 
to 104 feet, on park roads by 1910. All of the bridges were constructed 
of wood and had not been painted, thus requiring replacement. Arant 
recommended that the larger bridges be replaced with steel arches and 
concrete abutments. 


While the preliminary planning for the new park road system was 
underway, Superintendent Arant turned his attention to another problem 
facing the park--wildlife protection. As early as 1908 he had observed 
that wildlife was increasing in the park and had made recommendations for 
greater protection of game animals. He noted: 


The number of valuable game animals appears to be increasing. 
Deer and black bears, lynx and coyotes were plentiful during 
the past summer, and panthers were seen in small numbers. 
There have been no depredations by these predatory animals. 
Of the smaller game and birds, there are squirrels, chipmunks, 
pine martins, fishers, grouse, timber pheasants, oriole, 
black-headed jay, camp robber or Rocky Mountain jay, and the 
snowbird. Broods of young ducks have been observed upon 
Crater Lake, also flocks of wild ducks resting from their 
migratory flights, but it is thought the elevation of the lake, 
6,177 feet above sea level, gives a climate too cold for the 
natural habitat of wild waterfowl. When the snow falis, all 
game animals, with possibly the exception of the black bear and 
small fur-bearing animals, as well as all birds, migrate to a 
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lower and warmer climate, in view of the fact that no 
wintering grounds are now available in the park, the 
superintendent recommends the extension of the = park 
boundaries to include a lower section of the country on the 
slope of the Cascade Mountains, to afford the necessary 
protection to game. 


in 1911 Arant proposed that a feeding ground be established for 
bears during the summer. He predicated his recommendations on the 
belief that by feeding and protecting the bears they would "soon become 
tamer and more numerous." 


By 1912 Arant had come to the conclusion that a game preserve 
should be established on the north and west sides of the park in the 
surrounding Cascade National Forest. His basis for this proposal was: 


There is not a great variety of game animais or birds in the 
park. Black and brown bears, some smalier fur-bearing 
animals, such as the pine marten, the fisher, and several 
varieties of squirrels, including the fine silver gray, comprise 
the principal valuable game animals of the reserve. There are 
@ good many bliacktail deer in the park in the summer, but 
they, as well as the other animals and the birds, are compelled 
to migrate to lower and warmer climate during the winter 
season. 


For the protection of the game which make their home in the 
park in the summer months--more especialiy the deer and the 
birds--!| would recommend the creation of a game preserve 
adjoining the park on the north and the west; by this means 
they would have the same protection in the winter as in the 
summer when they stay in the mountains included in the park. 


As has been said, a national park should not be made a game 
preserve to set up standing, living targets on its borders, nor 
should it be used to tame the deer so they will become the easy 
prey of the deer skinner when the deep snow compels them to 
go down and outside of the park in order to live through the 
winter. ... 


The area embraced within the proposed lines lies wholly, or 
almost wholly, in the Crater National Forest, extends well down 
on the western and lower slopes of the mountains and hills, 
where the snowfall of the winter is light, and would make an 
ideal wintering ground for the deer and other animals and birds 
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of the park and, so far as is known by the superintendent, 
there are no settiers nor private holdings within its boundaries. 


Combined with this proposal was Arant's recommendation to 
exterminate certain predatory animals in the park. The four species that 
Arant targeted were panthers or cougars, bobcats or lynx, gray or 
timber wolves, and coyotes. He estimated that these animals killed ten 
deer for every one killed by hunters. When the deer were driven to 
lower elevations by winter weather these animals would follow them and 
"prey upon them." 


Arant also desired to promote fishing in the park. According to the 
superintendent, there were no fish in any waters of the park except for 
the lake and lower Anna Creek below the falis. The lake was 
well-stocked with rainbow trout, A.L. Parkhurst of the Crater Lake 
Company having planted 50,000 fry in 1910. The fish that were caught 
were usually from 14 to 20 inches in length, although some were as long 
as 24 to 26 inches and weighing 6 to 7 pounds. Arant recommended that 
small brown crawfish be planted in the lake to serve as fish food. Lower 
Anna Creek had a few Dolly Varden trout, and to enhance fishing in the 
park, Arant wished to stock upper Anna, Sand, Wheeler, and Castle 
creeks with mountain trout or eastern brook trout. 


With the growth of park visitation safety became a major issue 
confronting Superintendent Arant by the early 1910s. As a result "of the 
caution exercised in regard to the quality, condition, and the management 
of all automobiles and other conveyances used upon the roads, and all 
launches and other boats upon the lake," Arant was able to report that 
there were no accidents in the park during the tourist seasons of 
1910-12. However, a tragic death occurred in January 1911 when B.B. 
Bakowski, a photographer, lost his life after hiking to the lake amid snow 
depths of 12 to 15 feet and subzero temperatures. His death caused 
Arant to recommend that al! travel in the park be prohibited from 
December 1 to June 1 each year unless written permission was granted by 
the superintendent. 
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Based on a report prepared by Special inspector E.A. Key for the 
Secretary of the interior in September 1910, Arant strongly recommended 
in both 19171 and 1912 that measures be taken to increase park water 
power generation and to construct a small electric power plant at the park 
headquarters. To increase the power that operated the hydraulic ram for 
raising the water to the superintendent's office and residence and 
adjacent grounds, he proposed that a dam be erected below the large 
spring at the head of Anna Creek. A_ small electric plant could be 
erected at the dam to furnish light fur the buildings and grounds at the 
headquarters. 


Regulations were drawn up on November 15, 1910, to govern the 
admission of automobiles into the park for the 1911 tourist season (a copy 
of these regulations may be seen in Appendix A). The regulations 
provided that no automobile would be permitted in the park unless the 
owner secured a written permit--the fee being $1 for a single round trip 
and $5 for a seasonal pass. The regulations specified speed limits and 
other safety precautions to handle the increasing travel on park roads. 


During 1911 and 1912 the park attempted to enforce these regulations 
in a diligent manner. in the first year 268 single round trip permits and 
three seasonal passes were issued. The following year 430 single round 


trip permits were issued. 


As Arant's superintendency drew to a close Crater Lake National 
Park attracted increasing attention as a result of publicity in national 
periodicals and Department of the Interior publications. in an article 
published in the June 1912 issue of National Geographic Crater Lake was 





described as being “unsurpassed in the gorgeousness and grandeur of its 
scenery, unrivaled in its location on the summit of a mountain 7,000 feet 


above sea-level, and unparalleled in its geologic history." '® 


in 1912 the Department of the Interior published two booklets on 
Crater Lake that enhanced public awareness of its scenery and geological 
significance. A 24-page booklet entitied Geological History of Crater 
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Lake: Crater Lake National Park was prepared for sale (10 cents) by the 
U.S. Government Printing Office. Written by J.S. Diller of the U.S. 
Geological Survey the publication discussed the geological origins of the 


lake, its discovery and exploration, and its scenic grandeur. ' 





in 1912 the Department of the Interior began issuing annual 
publications on general information regarding the national parks. The 
pamphiets for Crater Lake contained information that was useful for park 


visitors, including data on transportation, hotels, camps, points of 


interest, maps, literature, and park regulations. °° 


While the brochure described accessibility to the park in generally 
favorabie terms, the problems facing visitors in reaching the park were 
considerably more difficult. in December 1911 J.J. Morrow of the Corps 
of Engineers provided a more stark description of the travails park 
visitors had to encounter in getting to the park. He noted: 


The park is now reached with considerable difficulty. The 
easiest method is by rail to Kiamath Falis (about 88 miles from 
the main line), thence by boat to a landing on the shore of 
Upper Klamath Lake, whence the Crater Lake Co. operates an 
auto stage via Fort Klamath to their lodge on the rim of the 
crater (a run of about 30 miles). it may be reached by 
automobile from Klamath Falls or from Bend, Oreg., both 
approaching via Fort Klamath, or from Medford approaching 
from the west and about 100 miles distant. Upon the completion 
of the Natron cut-off the railroad will be within about 10 miles 
of the eastern boundary of the park, and a road will doubtless 
be at ance constructed toward the lake along the valley of Bear 
Creek. 
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APPENDIX A 
REGULATIONS OF NOVEMBER 15, 1910, GOVERNING 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF AUTOMOBILES DURING 
THE SEASON OF 1911. 














Pursuant to authority conferred by the act of May 22, 1902 (32 
Stats., 202), setting aside certain lands in the State of Oregon 
as a public park, the following regulations governing the 
admission of automobiles into the Crater Lake National Park 
during the season of 1911 are hereby established and made 
public: 


1. NO automobile will be permitted within the metes and 
bounds of the Crater Lake National Park unless the owner 
thereof secures a written permit from the superintendent or his 
representative. 


2. Applications for permits must show: (a) Name of owner, 
(b) number of machine, (c) name of driver, and (d) inclusive 
dates for which permit is desired, not exceeding one year, and 
be accompanied by a fee of $1 for a single round trip through 
the park or a fee of $5 per annum for each machine for 
personal use and not for hire. 


Permits must be presented to the superintendent or his 
authorized representative at the rangers' headquarters on the 
Government roads. Permittees will not be allowed to do a 
commercial transportation business in the park without a special 
license therefor from the Secretary of the Interior. All permits 
granted at any time when automobiles can enter the park will 
expire on December 31 of the year of issue. 


3. The use of automobiles will be permitted on the 
Government roads from the southern and western boundaries of 
the park between the hours of 6.30 a.m. and 10.30 a.m., and 
between the hours of 3.30 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. 


4. When teams approach, automobiles will take position on the 
outer edge of roadway, regardiess of the direction in which 
they are going, taking care that sufficient room is left on the 
inside for the passage of teams. 


5. Automobiles will stop when teams approach and remain at 
rest until teams have passed or until teamsters are satisfied 
regarding the safety of their teams. 


6. Speed will be limited to 6 miles per hour, except on 
straight stretches where approaching teams wil! be visible, 
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when, if no teams are in sight, this speed may be increased to 
the rate indicated on signboards along the road; in no event, 
however, shall it exceed 15 miles per hour. 


/, Signal with horn will be given at or near every bend to 
announce to drivers of approaching teams the proximity of an 
automobile, 


8. Teams have the right of way, and automobiles will be 
backed or otherwise handied, a8 necessary, S80 48 to enable 
teams to pass with satety. 


9. Violation of any of the foregoing rules or the general 
regulations for the government of the park will cause revocation 
of permit, will subject the owner of the automobile to any 
damages occasioned thereby and to ejectment from the 
reservation, and be cause for refusal to issue a4 new permit to 
the owner without prior sanction in writing from the Secretary 
of the interior. 


10. All persons passing through the park with automobiles are 
required to stop at the superintendent's headquarters or the 
rangers’ headquarters and register their names. 


11. These rules are aiso applicable to motor cycles, which may 
use the park roads on payment of a fee of $!) for each machine 
per annum; permits issued therefo shall expire on December 31 
of the year of issue. 


Report of the Superintendent of the Crater Lake National Park to the 








Secretary of the Interior, 1911, pp. 18-19. 
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APPENDIX B 


CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK: 1912 


2S 





Crater Lake National Park is situated on the summit of the 
Cascade Range in south-central Oregon, it has an area of 
159,360 acres and is situated in the midst of a beautiful 
mountain country, the principal attraction being Crater Lake, a 
body of water having an area of 204 square miles (water 
surface) which is situated in the caldera of an extinct volcano, 
The lake is surrounded by unbroken cliffs which range from 
500 to nearly 2,000 feet in height. The coloring of the water 
and of the surrounding cliffs presents some of the most striking 
pictures seen in the western mountain country. The park is 
under the contro! of the Secretary of the interior, who is 
represented in the actual administration of the park by a 
superintendent and a limited number of park rangers. 


This park may be reached from Kiamath Falis on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, thence by boat to Rocky Point, thence by 
automobile line to the park. Through tickets are sold direct to 
the park, The park may be reached also by “private 
conveyance from Medford and Ashland on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 


The tourist season extends from June 15 to September 30. The 
address of the superintendent is Crater Lake, Oreg., during 
the tourist season and Kiamath Falis, Oreg., during the balance 
of the year. General information may be obtained from the 
superintendent and complaints should be addressed to him. 
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PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTERES 





Distances from Camp Arant t | rincipal points in park, 


Distance 
and direc: 
tion from Elevation 
Camp above Best means 
of reaching Remarks 





Name Arent sea level 


Camp Arant .* 6,016 -* 


At this point are 
located superintendent's 
headquarters, post 
office, park ranger 
station, and hotel, 


Crater Lake 5 NE 6,177 Auto or wagon Beautiful scenery; 
good fishing 

Wizard isiand 7 NE 6, 940 Auto and boat Extinct volcano; crater 
in summit. 

Phantom Ship 8 NE 6, 339 do Columns of rock 200 
feet high resembling 
ship. 

Anna Creek 0to 8 SE 5,000 Auto or wagon 500 feet wide, 500 feet 

Canyon to 6,116 deep. Creek in bottom; 
good scenery. 

Anna Creek 6 SE 5, 480 do Waterfall 60 feet; good 

Falls scenery. 
Garden of 14 SE 6,000 do Waterfall, meadows, 
the Gods creek in bottom; good 
scenery. 

Union Peak 5 Sw 7,698 Horseback Fine peak; good scenery. 

Victor Rock 5 N 7,200 Auto or wagon Best viewpoint of lake. 

Watchman Peak 9 N 8,025 Wagon or Fine scenery. 

horseback 

Glacier Peak 10 N 8, 156 do Do. 

Garfield Peak 6 NE 8 , 060 Auto and on foot Do. 

Scott Peak 12 NE 8, 938 Horseback Highest point in park 


For trips to any of the above-named points in the park the ordinary outing 
clothing will be sufficient. 

For trips to some of the more remote points, some camp equipage, pack 
horses, and a guide will be necessary. 

Saddie horses, pack animals, and necessary equipments can usually be 
obtained in the nearby valleys, and guides can also usually be secured 
when wanted. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
CONTROVERSY INVOLVING THE REPLACEMENT 
OF WILLIAM F, ARANT WITH WILLIAM G, STEEL AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK: 1912-1913 

















One of the most bizarre stories surrounding the administrative 
history of Crater Lake National Park involves the year-long controversy 
to oust Arant as superintendent and replace him with William G. Steel, 
The controversy was shrouded in considerable political intrigue and 
maneuvering, resulting in a year of wrangling during which little 
attention was devoted to park management. The struggle ended in July 
1913 amid scenes of comic-opera violence and subsequent lawsuits. 


in July 1912 a campaign was mounted by William G. Steel and Alfred 
L. Parkhurst, president of the Crater Lake Company, to oust Arant as 
park superintendent. in letters to Senator Jonathan Bourne on July 2 
and to Secretary of the Interior Walter L. Fisher on July 15, Steel made a 
number of somewhat oblique and incongruous statements that nevertheless 
revealed his intentions. To Bourne he observed: 


The Superintendent is a man for whom |! have a very high 
regard, and for whom | would do almost anything,---. He has 
been faithful to his trust, but the fact cannot be denied that 
he is not the sort of man needed if the park is to come into its 
Own, «"-""- . | dislike very much to express such a sentiment, 
but feel that the needs of the park are above those of any 
man, and when a friend stands in the way of a proper 
development, he ought to give way. However, | know there is 
no disposition to do so in this case, so it becomes necessary to 
consider other means. 


if the present Superintendent should be removed, the new man 
might be selected, as | understand it, by the Congressman from 
the First District who would probably name some friend, not 
because he is peculiarly fitted for the place, but because he 
has been useful in politics, so it is not impossible that the new 
man would be worse than the old one. No one will question the 
honesty of the present incumbent, but the new man may be 
both incompetent and dishonest, so we would be making a bad 
matter worse. 
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eeccecece . However, things are not as they shoula be in the 
park management, and never will be as long as the present 
official is continued, simply for the reason that he is not the 
type of man for such a place. 


| am willing to make sacrifices in the matter, if necessary, and 
mean just what | say in expressing the fact that it is mot the 
position of Superintendent that | want, but wholly a park 
management on a very much higher plane, which | believe | can 
bring to pass. 


in his letter to Fisher he noted: 


| am not the only one here who objects to the present 
administration of affairs, for there are many others, several of 
whom have come to me with a request that | permit them to use 
my name for the place and they would at once start a move for 
a change of Superintendent. To this | will not agree, unless 
you think it is the proper thing. 


Stee! conciuded the letter to Fisher by suggesting that he be favorably 
mentioned for the position of park superintendent. 


On the same day that Steel wrote to Fisher, he sent a more lengthy 
letter to Assistant Secretary of the Interior Carmi A. Thompson, 
providing more details as to his involvement in the move to replace Arant. 
Stee! observed: 


Crater Lake conditions and prospects have given me a great 
deal of concern lately, and | have tried to think out a course 
of action that would produce the very best results, eliminating 
my own interests .s far as possible. With that end in view | 
wrote to Senator Bourne on the 2nd instant . . . hoping that 
he would be able to work out a solution that would bring quick 
results. His reply has just been received, and | am sorry he 
feels that the Administration is so pronounced against him that 
a request from him would not receive serious consideration. 
While | disagree with him in this matter, still “it is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us," so | am doing what | 
probably ought to have done in the first place, writing to you. 
However, my special object in writing to him was to get the two 
of you together in consultation, which | had hoped would result 
in the formation of some plan, which | certainly would have 
approved. 
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| am not the only one here who objects to the present 
administration of affairs, for there are many others, several of 
whom have come to me with a request that | permit them to use 
my name for the place and they would at once start a move for 
a change of Superintendent. To this | will mot agree, unless 
you think it is the proper thing. | dislike very much to 
participate in what would seem like a selfish scramble for 
official position. in the first place, | have never worked the 
Crater Lake matter for selfish reasons and it is too late now to 
begin. Just the same, | am intensely interested in the matter, 
and want to see the very best results obtained, in which case 
it is necessary to start the work of development right, under 
the appropriation we are after, which | think will be available 
this season. 


'f a change of administration is brought to pass, and the 
Department thinks favorably of me for the place, | believe if 
you will consult with Mr. Hawley, intimating to him that you 
would like to have me recommended, that he would cheerfully 
agree to it, although if left free to recommend whom he wishes, 
| do not believe he would select me. Both our Senators would 
recommend my appointment if the opportunity were offered. 


| am trying to put this matter up to you exactly as conditions 
exist, and wholly regardiess of myself, except as a factor in 
the premises. | want to do what is best, and believe if the 
opportunity is offered that | can make good with all concerned. 
Frankly, | believe | can give an administration that will please 
both the government and the public, and because | am so 
deeply interested in the matter, | am willing to make any sort 
of sacrifice that is necessary to bring it to pass. if, in your 
opinion, it is necessary to start a move here for a change of 
administration, | am willing that my friends shall start it. 


In response to these complaints, interior Secretary Fisher dispatched 
Inspector Edward W. Dixon to Crater Lake for an inspection on October 
8-10 to report on the administration of the park. Dixon toured the park, 
examined park records and policies, and held interviews with the 
principais in the case. He described his interview with Steel and 
Parkhurst: 


. they stated very positively that they knew Mr. Arant to 
be a man of sound integrity and good iniei:' ons; that he was 
well and favorably known in Klamath County, Oregon, where he 
had for many years been engaged in farming and stockraising; 
and that their personal relations with him always had been 
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friendly and pleasant, but that his previous training and 
environment had made him unfitted to superintend the Crater 
Lake National vrark, though so far, there having been little for 
him to do, he had gotten along very well and had given general 
satisfaction. However, they contended that, under development 
conditions, he would not measure up to requirements. | was 
unable to learn from other sources of any dissatisfaction with 
Superintendent Arant's administration of the park. 


Based on his investigation of park operations Dixon concluded with a 
favorable summation of Arant's administration: 


| found Mr. Arant to be a practical man with many years of 
mountain experience and familiar with all the territory lying 
within the park. While he does not, | understand, make any 
pretense to artistic attainments or to a knowledge of the science 
of botany, he is faithful and conscientious in the discharge of 
his duties and appears to take a wholesome interest in the 
welfare of this reservation, of which he has been 
superintendent for more than ten years last past. | consider 
Mr. Arant competent to perform the work now assigned him, 
and there is, in my judgment, no reason phy a change in the 
position of superintendent should be made. 


The effort to replace Arant with Steel gained momentum after the 
election of President Woodrow Wilson in November 1912. As a life-long 
Republican Arant became expendable as park superintendent as members 
of the new Democratic administration began efforts to reward the party 
faithful and terminate the jobs of office holders under the outgoing 
administration of President William Howard Taft. Correspondence between 
Steel and Arant during the three-month period between November 1912 
and January 1913 indicates that Steel attempted to use the political 
Situation for his own advantage. On November 30, for instance, Steel 


wrote to Arant: 


You probably are aware of the fact that since the election the 
woods are full of hungry politicians who are howling for pap, 
and that among them half a dozen or more are laboring 
industriously for the Crater Lake Superintendency, at least one 
of whom has journeyed from Klamath Falls to Portland, to 
canvas for nemes and incidentally to curry favor with Senator 
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fiect Lane. There is absolutely no question bul that a change 
will be made before the next season opens up, hence there is 
reason for all interested in the welfare of the Park to take 
counsel. | have sounded the situation very theroughly and 
speak advisediy when | say, a change will be made by the 
incoming administration. 


with such a ¢ pending the best interests of the Park will 
be wholly overioo in the wild serambe fo° office that will 
occur in the spring, and the man with uo» «+ lrengest putt will 
get the job, totally regardiess of his qualifications. Under 
such circumstances we are justified in looking forward to the 
appointment of some nonentity, totally unfit for the place, and 
with no interest in the matter beyond his salary, which would 
prove nothing less than a serious disaster to the entire Crater 
Lake proposition. 


| believe my standing with the interior Department and with the 
Crater Lake project in general is such that, with your 
assistance, | can secure an immediate appointment, and that if 
made at this time, | could stem the tide against Democratic 
aspirants and prove of material assistance in the great 
development that will commence with the coming season. 


Please give this matter your immediate and earnest 
consideration, and if you feel as | do and will send your 
resignation to the Secretary, together with a statement that my 
jong service for the Park is such that you believe my 
appointment to fill the vacancy would meet with general 
approval in Oregon, | feel satisfied that immediate action would 


follow by the Department. 


| would not think for one instant of writing a letter like this to 
you, except that | feel you know | have always been loyal to 
you, and | believe you will give me credit for having the good 
of the Crater Lake proposition at heart. Under such 
conditions, and knowing what will happen if matters are allowed 
to drift, | am trying to write to you with perfect frankness, 
trusting that you will accept it in the feeling of thorough good 
fellowship it is intended, and act accordingly, and let me know 
the result a8 soon a6 you can. However, | believe no good can 
follow in either of us tajking about what is herein contained, 
under any circumstances. 


Nearly @ month later on December 24 Arant responded to Steel's 
request by describing the turmoil over the park superintendency as he 
understood it. He observed that Ranger H.E. Momyer was mounting an 
effort in Kiamath Falls to have himself replace Arant by circulating 
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rumors that Arant was going to resign and arguing that if Steel received 
the job it “would be equivalent to turning the whole crater lake 
proposition over to Parkhurst and the Crater Lake Company and 


Medford.” As for his intentions Arant indicated that he would not 


resign. ; 


Thereafter, Steel sent two letters to Arant on December 26, 1912, 
and January 15, 1913, strongly urging him to resign and intimating the 
political consequences of not cooperating with the "“lame-duck" 
administration officials in the Department of the Interior. in the former 
he stated: 


| have not owned one cent's worth of stock in the Crater Lake 
Company for several weeks past, and my selling was 4 portion 
of an understanding with the Department of the Interior. 


You will relieve Mr. Fisher of an embarrassing position if you 
can see your way to resign, for he is at this moment 
considering the necessity of taking steps to prevent the 
position of Superintendent from descending to the pie counter 
of the new administration. | know what | am saying, when | 
say that in case of a vacancy no time will be lost in appointing 
a Superintendent AND that if appointed by Mr. Fisher | will not 
be disturbed by the Democratic administration. Mr. Fisher 
knows this aiso. What | am saying to you is not intended for 
the public, so the less said the better for us all. 


Do not let Mr. Momyer disturb you, for he represents a 
condition that we are all trying to prevent and Mr. Fisher is in 
dead earnest, but greatly dislikes to say anything to you about 
resigning. if you do so, he (Fisher) will promptly do his part. 
if you do so by wire it might be even better, as it is the 
intense desire of the Department to escape just such a calamity 
as a Momyer. 


Policies and pians of the Interior Department are not discussed 
in Kiamath Falls, so the sputtering of a few candidates will not 
affect them, even to a iimited degree, so do not discuss matters 
with them. 


in the January 15, 1913, letter Steel even more forcefully urged 
Arant to resign, hinting that he had had communication with interior 
officials in Washington. He noted: 
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First will say, the Department feels very friendly to you, and 
at the same time is anxious to do that which will be for the 
best interests of the Park, Conditions, Nowever, are such as 
to place the Honorable Secretary in a very awkward position, 
hence he and certain other officials of the Department are 
somewhat embarrasved. 


The policy of the Democratic party has been announced in as 
far as it pertains to federal offices outside of civil service, and 
you doubtiess know it is, that all such shall be given to 
faithful members of the party a8 soon as they can be reached, 
and no time will be wasted in reaching them. Aside from that, 
individual attention has been given to the Superintendency of 
the Park by the Democratic Senators of Oregon, and they do 
not deny that a change will be made. 


These same Senators have said that on account of my long and 
unremunerated service for the Park, that, if Mr. Fisher should 
appoint me, that | will not be removed during the Wilson 
administration, but, if no such appointment is made by the 
present administration they will cause a change as soon after 
the 4th of March as they can reach the matter. 


These facts are known to Mr. Fisher and other leading 
Republicans, all of whom would like, if possible, to keep the 
office in Republican hands through the Wilson administration. 


Now, if matters are allowed to drift much longer, it will be too 
late for Mr. Fisher to act and the matter will be flatly on the 
Democratic pie counter, in which case no attention whatever wil! 
be given to a candidate's ability, or the best interests of the 
Park, and we must expect an appointment similar to Mr. 
Momyer, which would be a positive disaster not only to the 
Park, but to the entire state. 


There are only two ways in which this can be prevented, and 
that is either for you to resign, or for Mr. Fisher to remove 
you, and to the latter course | feel there is positive objection, 
in that it is a manifestation of force that conditions do not seem 
to justify, for | feel that if you could but know the exact and 
all the conditions, you would not hesitate for one instant to 
send in your resignation, for you would not care to shoulder 
the responsibility of turning the office over to Democratic 
manipulation, and particularly as you would thus relieve the 
Honorable Secretary of embarrassment, and permit him to as he 
desires in the premises. 


Well informed men, including the Honorable Secretary, believe 
that the Republican party will be returned to power in 1916, at 
which time many members of the party who do not now 
contemplate it, will then feel anxious for political preferment, 
and much will depend on their party record for harmony. if 
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you have resigned in the interest of the party and the Park, 
your record will simply be perfect, and a strong factor in your 
favor. if, however, you have held your office so long as to 
cause it to fall inte Democratic hands, it may be construed a6 4 
reflection against you, and thus seriously injure your changes. 
You knew enough about politics to realize that this is true, 


Now 4 point that you may or may not know, Several years ago 
you were slated for removal and 4 successor was agreed upon, 
when | interfered, without consulting you, and prevented such 
4 move. it seems to me that under existing conditions, when 
you must know what everybody else knows, that you will not be 
permitted to serve more than two or three months at best, that 
you would be willing to resign, even if for no other reason 
than that you thus strengthen your prospects with the party, 
to say nothing of any gratitude to me. 


it is not wholly a selfish desire on my part to bring this 
change to pass now, for practically my whole life has been 
given to the creation and welfare of the Crater Lake National 
Park, and | would consider it nothing short of a genuine 
misfortune, to have a man like Momyer direct affairs for four 
years or more. No one can prevent this but you, and you can 
do it. in fact, conditions are such as that you cannot evade 
either turning the management of the Park over to a Republican 
or a Democrat. Which will you do? 





Kindly give this matter your serious consideration, and 
remember that if there is aught that | can do to help you | will 
do it, but at this crisis the matter is wholly up to you. You’ 
must shoulder the responsibility. The Department is waiting on 
you and so are many fgiends of the Park as well as some of our 
prominent Republicans. 


irked by these letters Arant replied to Steel on January 15 with a 
cryptic note in which he reiterated his earlier statement that he would not 
resign. He noted: 


| have been giving the matters you mention some consideration 
but cannot quite understand how it is that in case of a vacancy 
and your appointment that you will not be disturbed by the 
incoming administration, but that if | do not resign, the 
position of superintendent of the park will “descend to the 
pie-counter of the new administration” as you term it. 


As to your having 4 pre-appointment understanding with the 
Department of the interior that you should sever your 
connection with the Crater Lake Company and then become the 
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superintendent of the park, | can not conceive of git but will 
say that it would certainly be 4 most unusual thing, 


Within several weeks the Portiand and Rogue River Valley factions of 
the Oregon Republican Party initiated 4 campaign to oust Arant in the 
hope that Taft could appoint Steel as superintendent just before leaving 
office. it was stated in newspaper accounts that this scheme would keep 
the park superintendency in Republican hands for the duration of Wilson's 
term in office because of Steel's political influence in Washington. Arant, 
however, continued to refuse cooperation with such = political 
machinations. ’ 


Aside from the purported merits of the proposed scheme it appears 
that Steel had personal ambitions for the park superintendency and had 
strong feelings that Arant was hindering park development. in a letter 
to Oregon Democratic Senator George E. Chamberlain on March |, several 
weeks prior to Wilson's inauguration, Stee! wrote: 


| have the support of 86 out of 90 members of the Legisiature 
(two were out of the city, one refused to sign and one was not 
asked to do so). | also have the leading banks and business 
men of Portland, the Chairman of the Democratic State Central 
Committee, Mr. Jackson, of the Journal, prominent members of 
both political parties and many other reliable citizens of 


Oregon. 


On my own account will say, my life has been devoted to 
making Crater Lake famous, in doing which | have freely given 
of my substance and time without hope of reward. Now, 
however, a crisis has arisen because of the contemplated 
activity of the government, and the presence of an official in 
charge, who is not in sympathy with the movement, and who is 
totally unfitted by temperament, experience and otherwise, to 
secure the best results from present conditions, so that if 
Crater Lake is to come into its own, it is necessary to bring 
about an immediate change. 


| have developed the proposition in the past and know the 
possibilities of the future. More than that | know the danger 
of a narrow, short-sighted policy at this time, which can only 
be overcome by a change of Superintendents. By this | do not 
mean that | am the only one who can get the best results, but 
merely that an immediate chence is necessary for the good of 
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the Park, and among the applicants | can get the best results, 
because my heart is in the work, and | do not seek the place 
wholly because of the paltry salary. Then, too, | feel that my 
long service without compensation entities me to consideration, 


Already matters are drifting the wrong way for the season at 
hand, and if a change is to be made at all, it ought to be made 
quickly, 80 that the new man can make his own plans for field 
work. | have plans already worked out for the present season, 
that | sincerely hope can be put into execution for the good of 
the Park. | want the office as much for the good of the Park 
and the state as for myself, so, it is fair to say, | do not want 
it wholly for selfish purposes, and for that reason have filed 
with the Honorable Secretary of the Interior a formal application 
for the appointment. 


You know, as well as |, that practically the entire population of 
the state recognizes my claim and wishes me well in this 
matter. 


Once the new administration was in office Chaniberlain recommended 
Stee! to Secretary of the interior Franklin K. Lane for the position of 
park superintendent at Crater Lake. On June 13 Lane formally requested 
Arant's resignation and appointed Steel to the superintendency effective 
July 1. While Lane admitted that a Democrat from every Oregon county 
had applied for the position, he stated that Steel “brings home the 
bacon."9 


Arant protested that he was in the classified civil service and 
continued to defy Lane's order, transacting official business and refusing 
to turn over possession of government property to Steel. Finally in 
mid-July a U.S. Marshal and a deputy arrived at the park to enforce the 
government's orders to remove Arant. The scene was described by Steel 
to Senator Chamberlain on July 22: 


. Friday evening Leslie Scott, U.S. Marshal, and one 
Deputy, arrived from Portland to support me and enforce my 
orders as Superintendent. Saturday morning we called on 
Arant, who was both defiant and insolent. Against him was 
pitted the diplomacy and determination of Scott, who showed 
great patience and constant wisdom. After a time Arant was 
given until 8 o'clock Sunday morning, at which time we again 
filed into the Superintendent's office in the Headquarters 
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building, where we found Mr. and Mrs. Arant, his brother, two 
sons and his lawyer, a Mr. Carnahan, of Kiamath Falls, Arant 
was a6 defiant and insolent as ever. 


Scott carefully explained conditions, asserted his authority, 
which was denied by Arant's lawyer, and made very clear his 
determination to enforce my orders a8 Superintendent, warned 
Arant and Carnahan of the consequences of any interference, 
again showed great patience and displayed rare diplomacy. 
When all other means had failed, | demanded § immediate 
possession of the office and all government property in the 
Park, which was indignantly refused. | then ordered Arant's 
forcible removal, when he swelled up and said, “! would like to 
see somebody try to remove me from my own home." However, 
in less than one minute he was passed through two doors and 
landed in the front yard. He returned immediately and was 
again ejected without ceremony but with dispatch. 


| instantly took possession of the desk and papers, following 
which a generally turbulent condition continued until after 2 
o'clock, when Arant and his attorney realized that a cyclone 
had struck them and they were effectually ousted. 


Parkhurst and Arant met at Fort Kiamath yesterday, when 
Arant made an unprovoked and disgraceful assault on Parkhurst 
in the presence of Mrs. Parkhurst. 


Arant, his brother and family, and one son are still here, by 
my sufferance, occupying government buildings, while they 
finish a contract of Arant's brother, to repair a bridge, work 
on which was commenced iate last season. it seems he hea 
already received his pay, which at least looks irregular. 


Subsequent to his forced removal as park superintendent, Arant 
initiated legal proceedings against Lane. The courts, however, upheld 
Lane's contention that Arant was a political appointee and as such could 
be removed from office." 


After Steel had settied into his new job, he reflected on the political 
struggie that had taken place. On August 16 he confided to a friend: 


Yes, | had quite a fight. in the first place my appointment 
was bitterly opposed by the Southern Pacific, the Klamath 
Development Company, a very rich California corporation that 
controls the Klamath region and the Northwest Electric Company 
of Portiand, another very rich corporation. Besides that | was 
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opposed by four Democratic candidates, to say nothing of the 
then incumbent, Notwithstanding the fact that | am a 
Republican and refused to deny it, | had the support of the 
Democratic State Central Committee, and leading Democratic 
politicians of the state, nearly all the banks and business men 
of Portiand, the leading Democratic newspapers as well as the 
Republican, every member of the state government, including 
the Supreme Court and every state commission, together with 
every member of the Legislature but two, pare of whom was not 
asked to sign the petition and one refused. 


Years later Horace M. Albright confirmed the political background to 
the appointment of Steel as park superintendent. in his The Birth of the 
National Park Service: The Founding Years, 1913-33 Albright wrote: 


Crater Lake's superintendent William F. Arent [sic] was a 
politician who had begun his patronage job in 1902, and now 
needed to be replaced. We hired Will Steel, who had virtually 
founded the park. ... What Steel lacked in administrative 
know-how he made up for with his love of the land and his 
ability, to work with the concessioners and the people in the 
area. 
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APP IX A 


PTS F INSPECTOR EDWARD W. DIXON’ 
T PARK OP TIONS AN NDITIONS: 
1912 
HEADQUARTERS 


The Superintendent's headquarters in the park (known as Camp 
Arant) is located five miles in a Southerly direction from the lake at the 
head of Anna Creek and at the intersection of the Medford and Kiamath 
Falls wagon roads. The post office of Crater Lake is established at this 
point, which is open during the months of July, August and September, 
when it is provided with a semi-weekly mail service. The building which 
is the office and residence of the superintendent was found to be in good 
condition. Other buildings at this point are two cottages, which are 
during the season occupied by the park ranger and family and per diem 
employees; shop and tool house; and barn 24 x 48 x 20 feet, and are in 
good state of repair, though they require painting. The barn which is 
especially well built, being constructed of heavy timbers so as to 
withstand excessive weight of snow, was, it appears, never completed, as 
between the boards on both sides and ends are large cracks, and the 
necessary protection therefore is not afforded to stock, forage and 
equipment supplies kept therein. .. . 


RECORDS AND FILES 


The records of the Superintendent's office are meagre and have so 
far been kept regardiess of any system. Letters from the Department 
were found in envelopes in the different desk drawers, and copies of 
much of the correspondence sent out were not obtainable. Two books of 
record only were being used, viz: Automobile and Motorcycle Permit 
Book and Register of Camping Parties. No account of an allotment of 
funds had been kept in any book and no account of moneys collected 
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appeared anywhere except on stubs of the permit book, from which the 
monthly statements were made up for transmission to the Department, 
Suggestion was made to the Superintendent that he carefully keep an 
itemized account of all moneys received by entering each item in a blotter 
or day book and posting therefrom to a ledger, such ledger account to be 
balanced each month by his deposit or remittance. | also explained to 
him the manner in which accounts of the different allotments should be 
kept and suggested that it hereafter be followed. Mr. Arant appeared 
much interested in going over these matters with me, saying no one had 
ever been there before to advise him, and expressed a readiness to carry 
out the suggestions made with respect thereto. in order that he may be 
able to do so, the office should be provided with the necessary filing 
case and blank books. 


ROADS 


Two roads only lead into the reservation at the present time, one 
from Medford and the other from Kiamath Falls, each of which is used by 
automobiles and horse-drawn vehicles. The distance to Crater Lake from 
Medford is eighty-five miles, and from Kiamath Falis, sixty-six miles. 
From Klamath Falis to Fort Klamath are two roads, one on the east side of 
Upper Klamath Lake via Agency Landing and Klamath Agency, and one on 
the west side of said lake via Harriman Lodge, situated on Pelican Bay. 
The latter road forks about fifteen miles above the lodge, one branch 
intersecting the east side road at Fort Kiamath, and the other 
intersecting it about twelve miles below Camp Arant. ... The point 
where the park line is crossed by the Medford road is known as the 
western entrance and the point where it is crossed by the Klamath Falls 
road is known as the southern entrance. The road from Medford is a 
good dirt and rock road and is kept up and constantly improved by 
Jackson County. | traveled the length of this road in October last and 
found it in good condition. The Kiamath Falls roads are said to be fair 
to good, the one on the east side of Upper Klamath Lake to Kiamath 
Agency and Fort Klamath being used more is, | understand, in little 
better condition. 
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The road from Chiloquin, a station on the Natron cutoff of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, to which point the railroad from Klamath Falls 
was constructed in June, 1912, is an old dirt road said to be in fairly 
good condition. This road intersects the east side Kiamath Falls road at 
Klamath Agency, the distance from Chiloquin to Crater Lake being 
thirty-six miles. From Agency Landing, situated at the upper end of 
Upper Kiamath Lake, to Crater Lake is thirty-four miles, the route being 
over the east side Viamath Falis road, the same road as the one from 
Chiloquin above Kiamath Agency. 


TENT CAMPS 


Tent camps located on the rim of the lake and near Crater Lake 
Lodge (under construction) were in use last season, but on account of 
violent storms prevalent in that vicinity they were found to be 
unsatisfactory for the accommodation of visitors. A few days prior to my 
arrival, nearly all the tents had been blown down or damaged by a severe 
wind storm. The sanitary condition of these camps appeared to have 
been good, and excellent water was obtained from the temporary hotel 
building near by which received an abundant supply from a pipe line from 
a cold spring. The lavatories consisted of out-buildings over sink holes 
and were kept in proper condition by the use of air-slacked lime. Refuse 
from the hotel and camps was buried in holes quite a distance away. 


Because of the undesirability of tents for the sheltering of guests 
who do not care to lodge in the hotel, the Crater Lake Company proposes 
to erect in their place a number of six-room cottages. ... As cottages 
of this character will add to the convenience and comfort of visitors in 
the park, construction thereof on Crater Lake Lodge Tract is hereby 
recommended for approval. 
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CRATER LAKE LODGE 


A hotel building to be ‘nown as Crater Lake Lodge, situated on the 
Crater Lake Lodee Tract on ‘the rim of the lake, is in course of 
construction. The building has a frontage on the lake of 162 feet, and a 
veranda 16 feet wide will run its full length. The center of the hotel or 
"great hall" is 43 x 62 feet and will be four stories high; the north wing 
is 32 x 50 feet, and will be three stories high; the south wing is 32 x 50 
feet, and will have four stories including basement above ground, making 
it the same height as the north wing; and the west wing, where will be 
the kitchen, is 27 x 414 feet, which will have three stories including 
basement above ground. The first story of the main building or center 
and of the north and south wings is constructed of stone, while the 
remainder will be frame, the outside having English half-timber effect. A 
feature of the hotel will be a large stone chimney at one end having an 
outside fireplace, which is completed. it is estimated that the stone 
work, which is the slow and expensive part of the construction, is ninety 
percent completed, and that the entire structure is forty percent 
completed. The construction so far is of substantial character. 


The inside arrangement provides for forty guest-rooms, great hall, 
office and lobby, baggage room, men's parior with lavatory adjoining, 
women's parior with lavatory adjoining, dining room, kitchen, and two 
bath rooms and lavatories on each of the upper fioors. The approximate 
cost of the hotel completely furnished is $40,000.00. The hotel will be 
supplied with water from a permanent spring 2500 feet south and 300 feet 
below the level thereof, lifted by a hydraulic ram and conveyed by pipe 
to a reservoir and thence to é pressure tank, both in the basement of the 
building. it is intended later to install a small hydro-electric plant by 
running a pipeline from said spring for the purpose of pumping water to 
the hotel, lighting it, etc. 


The sanitary feature of the hotel will be modern plumbing 
throughout. All sewage will be piped into a large septic tank located 
about 200 feet south of the building and outside the drainage area of the 
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water supply. Mr. Parkhurst has assured me he will resume work on the 
hotel this season as early as the weather will permit, and that he wil! 
make every effort to complete it by October 1. This in my opinion will 
be more than he can accomplish owing to the very short working season 
in that locality and the distance al! materia! must be hauled. Should he 
be able to enclose the building this year and complete one wing for 
occupancy, it would seem he would be doing extremely well. 


The building in use temporarily for hotel purposes is 30 x 40 feet, 
and under present plans will be converted into a sixteen-room house for 
the accommodtion of visitors upon completion of Crater Lake Lodge. 


AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION PERMITS 


The matter of operating automobile transportation lines in Crater 
Lake National Park appears to be one in which during the past year 
officials of the Crater Lake Company and the Klamath Development 
Company, of Klamath Falls, have taken a somewhat active part resulting 
to a certain extent, apparently, in strained relations between the two 
companies. 


The Crater Lake Company has for the past three years been granted 
an annual permit to conduct an automobile, passenger service in the 
park, which it appears was maintained as follows: 


Season of 1910: 
Operated steamer Klamath from Klamath Falls to Agency 
Landing, where connection was made with automobile; daily 
service. Also maintained daily automobile service from Medford 
for one and one-half months, when line was abandoned on 
account of the physical condition of the road. 
Season of 1911: 
Operated steamer Klamath from Kliamath Falls to Rocky 
Point Landing, on Pelican Bay, where connection was made with 
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automobile; daily service except Sunday. Also maintained 
semi-weekly automobile service from Medford for two months, 
when the machines were withdrawn on account of the physical 
condition of the roads. 

Season of 1912: 

Maintained semi-weekly automobile service from Medford 
throughout the season, road good. Made three round trips a 
week by automobile from Chiloquin, on new line of Southern 
Pacific Company, meeting al! trains. Made special trips by 
automobile from Agency Landing; no regular boat service to 
landing last year. 


Referring to a letter written on behalf of the Kianath Levelopment 
Company by Stratton, Kaufman & Torchiana, oi »” Francisco, 
transmitted to the Department by Senator Perkins, and particularly to the 
statement therein that "Parkhurst is unable to handle the service and has 
but a few cars--not in good condition,” you are advised that Mr. 
Parkhurst has furnished me with the number, kind and power of cars 
owned and hired by the Crater Lake Company and operated by it in 
transporting passengers to and from the park during the last three 
seasons, which are as follows: 


Season of 1910: 
Owned one 40 horsepower Locomobile, seven-passenger. 
Owned one 50 horsepower Matheson, seven-passenger. 
Owned one 40 horsepower Stoddard-Dayton, seven-passenger. 
Hired one 40 horsepower Studebaker-Garford, seven passenger. 
Hired one 40 horsepower Locomobile, seven passenger. 
Season of 1911: 
Owned one 40 horsepower Locomobile, seven passenger. 
Owned one 50 horsepower Matheson, seven-passenger. 
Owned one 40 horsepower Stoddard-Dayton, seven passenger. 
Season of 1912: 
Owned one 40 horsepower Locomobile, seven-passenger. 
Owned one 50 horsepower Matheson, seven passenger. 
Hired two 40 horsepower Ramblers, seven-passenger. 
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Mr. Parkhurst assured me that these cars were kept in good repair and 
in serviceable condition at all times. We further stated that the Crater 
Lake Company offered to run an automobile between Harriman Lodge and 
Crater Lake last season whenever there would be four or more 


passengers. 


During the season of 1913 the Crater Lake Company contemplates 
furnishing a daily automobile service from  Chiloquin to the 
lake=-thirty-six miles--and special automobile service from Medford to the 
lake--eight-five miles--though on this line Mr. Parkhurst has stated the 
company is prepared to establish and maintain any service the Department 


may require. 


As it appears to be the intention of the Southern Pacific Company to 
operate daily trains via Kiamath Falls to Chiloquin this season, and 
having assured the Crater Lake Company, | understand, that it will 
co-operate with it, giving much better service to that point than last 
year--which was the first year trains were run over this portion of the 
road--the Chiloquin route to Crater Lake is unquestionably the most 
practical and convenient at the present time, and should meet the 
demands of persons desiring to visit the lake from Kiamath Falis and 
vicinity, the distance by rail from Kiamath Falls to Chiloquin being but 
twenty-eight miles. 


While there will be, apparentiy, no necessity for an automobile 
service from Harriman Lodge or Agency Landing to Crater Lake this 
season, inasmuch as people at the lodge can easily go to Chiloquin via 
Kiamath Falls by boat and rail, the President of the Crater Lake Company 
has advised me that, if his company is able to co-operate with the 
Klamath Development Company, it will run an automobile from Harriman 
Lodge twice a week provided four passengers at least are assured for 
each trip, or it will make two round trips a week from Agency Landing. 


October 11, 1912, when at San Francisco, | called upon Mr. §.0. 
Johnson, Vice President of the Kiamath Development Company, with whom 
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| conferred regarding automobile passenger service to Crater Lake and 
the requirement, if any, for a renewal during the season of 1913 of the 
permit issued to his company during the season of 1912 to operate 
automobiles in the Crater Lake National Park. Mr, Johnson stated that 
the Kiamath Development Company would make formal application for a 
renewal of said permit and that it should be granted for the following 
reasons: That his company had gone to large expense in constructing 
the White Pelican hotel at Kiamath Falls and in fitting up Harriman Lodge 
situated on Pelican Bay, between which points it maintained a4 boat 
service; that many people desired to visit Crater Lake from the lodge, 
the distance being forty-five miles, and in his opinion the best route; 
and that those who wished to do so could make the round trip from the 
lodge in one day. in further conversation with him he was asked if it 
would not be to the detriment of the concessioner's hotel business at 
Crater Lake should he rush visitors up there and back to Harriman Lodge 
(his company's hotel) the same day, to which he replied there was no 
place to the lake for visitors to stop over night and little, if anything, 
for them to eat. As to the accommodations at the lake, Mr. Johnson 
evidently had been misinformed, as having at that time just come from 
there myseif, | am able to say visitors were well taken care of at the 
Crater Lake Company's temporary hotel which was provided with 
comfortable beds, and its table supplied with an ample quantity of 
wholesome food. The reasons advanced by Mr. Johnson for a renewal of 
said permit would appear to be wholly insufficient, as in fact the road 
from Harriman Lodge to Crater Lake, while not the shortest route, is by 
no means the best, and there is no evidence of a desire on the part of 
park visitors to travel over this route. Furthermore it would seem the 
Government is not interested in exploiting hotels at Harriman Lodge, 
Kiamath Falls or elsewhere. inasmuch as the Crater Lake Company, 
which conducts the hotel business in the park, is in position to furnish 
such automobile passenger service as will meet the demands of visitors 
entering the park at either the western or southern entrance, there 
appears to be no reason why the application of the Kiamath Development 
Company for renewal of its transportation permit should be granted, and 
it is therefore recommended that it be denied. 











Mr. Parkhurst, of the Crater Lake Company, has by the expenditure 
of a large amount of his individual funds, shown commendabie faith in the 
future of Crater Lake National Park as a tourist resort, and his company, 
which has entered into the twenty-year lease hereinbefore referred to, 
would appear to be entitied to liberal consideration. it is therefore 
recommended that a permit to transport passengers in and through the 
Crater Lake National Park be issued to the Crater Lake Company for a 
period of five years, instead of one year, providing there is no objection 
due to administrative reasons. 


Edward W. Dixon, inspector to Secretary of the interior, February 15, 
1913, RG 79, Central Files, 1907-39, File No. 204.010, Part 1, Crater 
Lake inspectors By Field Officers. 
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HAPTER EIGHT 
INISTRATI F ATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 


UNDER SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM G. STEEL: 1913-1916 








William G. Steel served a6 superintendent of Crater Lake National 
Park from July 1913 to November 20, 1916. During his 94 years as 
superintendent Steel continued to spearhead efforts for the development 
of the park that he had done much to bring into existence. His dreams 
for the park, however, were tempered by the lack of adequate 
congressional appropriations. 


During his tenure as superintendent the park staff grew siowly. A 
second seasonal park ranger was hired to aid Momyer in 1913. Two years 
later Momyer became the first permanent park ranger at Crater Lake and 
@ guard was added to the protection force. Thus, the embryonic ranger 
organization in 1915 consisted of Momyer, First Class Park Ranger; F.J. 
Murphy, Temporary Park Ranger; and M.L. Edwards, Guard. ' 


One of the first projects carried out by Steel was to establish an 


enlarged park leadquarters at Anna Spring. The name of park 
headquarters was changed from Camp Arant to Anna Spring Camp. 
During the summer of 1913 he had a small cottage moved to the main road 
and hed it remodeled for “a convenient office building.” He observed: 


Heretofore a small room in the superintendent's residence has 
been used for both living and business purposes, which of 
itself was unsuited for public use; besides, it was fully 200 feet 
from the road. Within this office | have installed an excellent 
vertical filing cabinet and have all park papers and 
correspondence systematically filed. The front room is used by 
the chief ranger, who registers visitors and issues licenses to 
the public, whereas the back room is used by the 
superintendent. This arrangement permits of the entire 
upsteirs being utilized for storing supplies, as sleeping 
quarters for employees, or for emergency. 
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The new office, however, became inadequate for park needs by 1915, 
in that year Steel commented on the need for a new administration 
building: 


The park office has entirely outgrown its usefulness, in that it 
is totally inadequate for the purpose. The park office proper 
and the post office are located in a little room 8 by 12 feet, 
into which at times 40 to 50 people try to crowd and transact 
business. When the mail arrives on busy days it is simply a 
physical impossibility to transact business expeditiously or at all 
satisfactorily either to the public or the employees. 


A new modern building should be provided, a8 s00n 45 
possible, of sufficient capacity to meet all requirements for 
many years to come. The business is increasing rapidiy and 
facilities for the systematic handling of it should keep pace 
therewith, Aside from convenient facilities for handling a 
greatly increased business, provision should be made for the 
public in the way of toilets, waiting rooms, and other comforts 
and conveniences. 


One of the principal continuing activities in the park during Steel's 
superintendency was that of road construction under the direction of the 
Corps of Engineers. By the end of his tenure as superintendent Steel 
was able to report: 


About 47 miles of excellent dirt roads have been constructed in 
the park under the direction of the Secretary of War, which 
consist of 8 miles from the Kiamath, or southern entrance, to 
park headquarters; 7 miles from the Medford, or western 
entrance, to the same point; 5 miles from park headquarters to 
the rim of the lake at Crater Lake Lodge; 6 miles from the 
Pinnacles, or eastern entrance, to the rim of the lake at Kerr 
Notch; and 22 miles from Cloud Cap, on the eastern side, to a 
point about 14 miles south of Liao Rock, to the west of the 
lake, thus leaving 12 miles to complete the circle of the iake, 
which latter it is hoped will be finished during the season of 
1917, thus affording one of the most wildly beautiful automobile 
drives in the world. These roads have had ample time to settie 
and it is now proposed to pave them, which work should be 
completed in about three years. 








Earlier in 1914 Steel had explained his views on paving the roads under 
construction: 


| understand it is the intention of the War Department to 
commence surfacing a8 soon as climatic conditions will permit in 
the spring of 1915. This plan is questionable, for the reason 
that if this is done it will be impossible for many years to get 
anything better, whereas if surfacing is left for the present it 
will permit of an effort being made to secure from Congress 
money with which to construct paved roads. 


The time has forever passed when macadam roads will satisfy 
the desires of a progressive community, and they are rapidly 
being changed for something very much better, Then why 
construct something that will be unsatisfactory from the very 
beginning? According to estimates of the War Department it will 
cost $20,000 per annum merely to sprinkle such roads. it is 
the part of wisdom to build roads of such a character as that 
this heavy burden will not have to be borne. | hope to make 
the Crater Lake National Park self-sustaining in a few years, 
but if this great burden is to be added that happy condition 
will be delayed indefinitely. 


In addition to the road network Stee! was proud of the Mount Scott 
Trail he had initiated in the park. in 1916 he noted that 


a system of trails has been outlined that will appeal irresistibly 
to visitors wiio delight in wandering over the bluffs, through 
the forests, and into uncanny spots where goblins dance by 
night and shadows linger by day. Chief among these is one to 
be constructed to the summit of Mount Scott, on a grade that 
can subsequentiy be widened for automobile use. When this is 
done one can ride in comfort to a point nearly 3,000 feet above 
the waters of the lake and nearly 5,000 above the plains of 
eastern Oregon, over which the eye can wander, intoxicated 
with the glory of a view from the Columbia River region to the 
mountains of California. 


Fishing prospects in the lake continued to be enhanced by planting 
both by the Crater Lake Company and park management. in 1914, for 
instance, the company placed 2,000 rainbow fry in the lake and Steel 
planted 20,000 steelheads. The following year Steel planted 15,000 black 
spotted fry in the lake. Steel recommended that no further planting be 
done until the matter of fish food had been settied. As there were “no 











enemies to fish already in the lake," their numbers had grown enormously 
to the point that the lake was "fairly teeming with them." However, 
nothing had ever been done to increase the food supply for the fish, 


One of the first wildlife management issues that Steel confronted was 
that of deer being chased by loose dogs in the park. While there were 
many deer in the park they were rarely seen along park roads because, 
according to Steel, “dogs have been permitted to run at large and 
probably chase them, ceusing them to become shy." Thus, on 
September 13, 1913, the Department of the interior, at the 
recommendation of Steel, issued the following instructions: 


Visitors to the Crater Lake National Park are hereby notified 
that when dogs are taken through the park they must be 
prevented from chasing the animals and birds or annoying 
passers-by. To this end they must be carried in the wagons 
or led behind them while traveling and kept within the limits of 
the camp when haited. Any dog found at large in disregard of 
these instructions will be killed. 


Geme protection continued to be a problem for Steel as it had been 
for Arant. in 1913 Steel described the problems he was facing in 
protection of park wildlife: 


But two temporary rangers are allowed during the season, one 
of whom is constantly employed in issuing licenses and 
registering visitors, so that one man must patrol the entire 
park. Then is it strange that there is always a report current 
thet deer are siaughtered by poachers, who only need keep 
track of the ranger to carry on their nefarious practices with 
perfect impunity? However, hunting in the park is not general 
by any means, and is only carried on by an irresponsible class 
of semicriminals. Because of the protection afforded, deer in 
the park become very tame during the summer and when driven 
to the lower levels by the first heavy snow fall an easy prey to 
the despised deer skinners. 





Accordingly, he, like Arant, proposed the creation of 


game preserve, to embrace not only the park but all that 
portion of the forest reserve on the north to township 26 and 
on the west to range 1, Willamette meridian, then giving to it 
just such protection as is now afforded to other game preserves 
of a similar character. 


in 1914 Steel proposed a second solution to the problem of game 
protection and overall law enforcement in the park. He observed: 


if the department will allow five additional rangers, three of 
them will be needed for issuing automobile licenses and 
registering visitors at park entrances, one will be detailed for 
clerical work at headquarters, and three will be used to patrol 
the park. Of the latter one should be stationed at the Medford 
entrance to patrol north of the Medford Road and west of the 
lake, one at the Pinnacles entrance to patrol! the eastern side of 
the park, and one at headquarters to patrol the southern 
portion, together with that portion of the rim in the vicinity of 
Crater Lake Lodge. By this arrangement fairly good patrol of 
the park can be maintained and deer hunters held in check. 
Besides this the danger of forest fires would be materially 
reduced and the work of park administration greatly improved. 


Forest fires continued to be a critical problem for Superintendent 
Steel. in 1913 several small fires were started by careless campers. in 
one case in which live trees were destroyed, the offenders were 
apprehended and ejected from the park. The summers of 1914 and 1915 
were unusually dry, thus leading to extraordinary precautions against 
forest fires. More than twenty fires broke out in the park in 1914, 
although all were extinguished before significant damage resulted. 
Thunderstorms and lightning ignited many of the fires in the park, the 
most significant occurring in 1916 when one storm resulted in four fires 
in the park and ten in the surrounding forests. 


Road repair work during the spring continued to be a major 
component of Steel's duties as he prepared the park for the summer 
tourists. To repair the washed out roads he began a new practice of 
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cutting out the road sides and dragging them rather than "cutting out 
the middie," 


Stee! also gave attention to trail maintenance, The trail to the lake 
was in need of major repairs virtually every spring. in 1913 rocks were 
removed from the trail so that burros kept by the Crater Lake Company 
could pass over it. 


Steel began a program of "cleaning" the grounds and roadsides of 
the park of "dead and down timber." He did so because this debris 
afforded “dangerously inflammable material for spreading fire and 
destruction." in 1913 he stated: 


All this [debris] should be cleaned up, together with such 
underbrush as interferes, but the cost would be prohibitive. 
However, a certain amount of this work can be done every year 
along the roads, and in the course of time a system of clear 
places can be established that will reduce the danger of fire to 
a minimum. | have in this manner cleared the road on both 
sides from headquarters toward the lake to a distance of about 
a mile and have carefully trimmed the trees, which not only 
adds a degree of safety but greatly beautifies the park. 


Under an agreement with the War Department the first unit of a 
proposed sprinkling system for park roads was installed in September 
1914. This involved construction of a water tank on a hill near the park 
headquarters that provided sufficient pressure for a gravity system and 
fire protection facilities for the headquarters area. At a cost of $1,200 
the system was expanded during 1915. That year Steel described the 
system as containing 


a main water line approximately 1,000 feet long, containing 332 
feet of 3-inch and 670 feet of 2-inch pipe, with branch lines to 
the various buildings of § approximately 500 feet of 
three-fourths-inch pipe. Modern plumbing has been installed in 
the superintendent's residence, consisting of bath, toilet, 
lavatory, kitchen sink, hot and cold water. A sewer system 
has been installed that can be extended as may be necessary. 
It is connected with a cesspool 10 feet deep, and as the soil is 








of an extremely light, porous nature, it will doubtiess serve 
every purpose for many years. However, it is only a question 
of time when something better will have to be provided, 
Temporary sprinkling facilities have been provided, but it will 
soon be necessary to materially increase the supply of water by 
providing another tank. A_ public watering trough and a 
permanent water supply for the barn have been provided. A 
new hydraulic ram, fully equal to the present water supply, 
has been instalied, but during the season of 1916 an additional 
tank should be placed above the present one, which latter 
should then be used for conserving the overfiow for irrigating, 
and with such facilities there would be adequate protection 
against fire. 


Stee! also took steps to provide for garbage and tin can collection 
and disposal. These services were designed to improve the sanitary 
condition of the park campground areas. 


in 1916 Steel proposed that efforts be made to provide the public 
with drinking water at the rim of he lake. He stated: 


. . » This is of the first necessity and should be done as soon 
as possible. The Crater Lake Co. has established a water 
system for its own use and is constantly importuned for water 
by camping visitors, who do not understand conditions and take 
it for granted that it is a public supply, so resent any 
limitation. At umes the supply is barely sufficient for hotel 
purposes, and it is necessary to refuse these requests, in 
consequence of which friction occurs and the Crater Lake Co. 
is abused without cause. The management has been extremely 
obliging in the premises and has suffered many times because of 
its desire to serve the public in this matter. 


Permits for driving loose stock through the park continued to be 
issued during 1913-16. The peak year was 1915 when eight permits were 
granted to drive a total of 902 sheep, 393 cattle, and 9 horses through 
the park. 


In addition to the aforementioned concessions granted to the Crater 
Lake Company and the Klamath Telephone & Telegraph company, two new 
concessionaires began operations in the park in 1913. The Kiser Photo 





Company of Portland and the Miller Photo Company of Kiamath Falis were 
granted licenses for photographic privileges and the display and sale of 
views and post cards. The fees for these licenses were $10 per year. 
The license for the Kiser Photo Company was not renewed in 1915, thus 
giving the Miller Photo Company the sole right to photograph Crater Lake 
scenery and sell post cards. 


A touch of scandal was associated with a concession permit granted 
to H.J. Boyd of Ashland for the period June 1-November 1, 1916. Under 
the terms of the permit Boyd was allowed “to bring people back through 
the Crater Lake National Park via the Lake" in his 1915 S-passenger Ford 
Touring Car “on his return from fishing trips" in Klamath and Lake 
counties. He was limited to a total of ten trips during the season. Later 
in December 1916 it was reported that Boyd had taken advantage of his 
permit since “his passengers were nearly all women, none of whom looked 
as though they were on a fishing trip."@ 


Increasing numbers of automobiles were driven to the park by 
vacationers during 1913-16. in 1913 permits were issued to 760 
automobiles and 13 motorcycles at $1 each for a single round trip through 
the park. By 1915 the number of permits issued included: 2,231 
round-trip automobile permits at $1 each; 13 season automobile permits at 
$5 each; and 30 round-trip motorcycle permits at $1 each. in 1916 2,649 
automobiles entered the park, an all-time record to date. The growing 
number of automobiles in the park led the Department of the interior to 
issue new automobile regulations for the park in 1916, a copy of which 
may be seen in Appendix A. 


Park visitation continued to grow during 1913-16. in 1913, for 
instance, park visitation totaled 6,253 (June--43; July--1,144; 
August--3,002; September--1,637; October--418; November--9). That 
year the total number of guests entertained at the two permanent camps 
in the park was 2,240, a gain of more than sixty percent over the total 
for 1912. 
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Park visitation increased to 7,096 in 1914, the first year for which 
there are available published records providing Statistical breakdowns 
both for monthly and state breakdowns. These statistics were: 


Visitors to Crater Lake National Park 


February 8 August 2,923 
March 6 September 1,167 
May 98 

June 345 Total 7,096 
July 2,549 

Visitors by States 

Alabama 2 Montana 3 
Arizona 7 Nebraska 10 
British Columbia ii) Nevada 15 
California 932 New Mexico 2 
Canada 1 New York 11 
Colorado 4 North Carolina 3 
Connecticut 6 Ohio 6 
District of Columbia 2 Oklahoma 1 
Germany 1 Oregon 5,781 
Hawaii 8 Pennsylvania 3 
Idaho 29 Philippines 2 
IHinois 15 Tennessee 3 
indiana 1 Texas 6 
lowa 8 Utah 4 
Kansas 13 Washington 164 
Maryland 1 West Virginia 1 
Massachusetts 7 Wisconsin 3 
Michigan 1 

Minnesota 13 Total 7,096 
Missouri 16 


Visitation increased to 11,371 in 1915, stimulated in part by two 
world's fairs on the Pacific Coast. Of this total, more than 10,000 
visitors were from the states of Oregon (8,869), California (1,147), and 
Washington (305). Three foreign countries were also represented: 
Canada (12), England (1), and Sweden (1). Every state in the Union 
was represented except for South Carolina, South Dakota, and Virginia. 
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In August 1915 William Jennings Bryan, who had resigned recently 
as Secretary of State, visited Crater Lake while on a western vacation. 
After spending the night in the recently completed lodge, he and his 


wife, accompanied by Superintendent Steel and several park rangers, 
walked down to the lake for a launch trip. The taxing climb back up to 
the rim led to Bryan's notorious proposal for construction of “a tunnel 
just above the lake level, through the rim to a connecting road." He 
proposed the tunnel so that visitors could reach the lake “without the 
laborious one thousand feet or more steep descent and climb over a 
slippery and dangerous trail" which could "only be made a few months of 


the year and is almost impossible for old people." 


Steel took up the campaign for a tunnel to the lake. In 1916 he 
formally requested $1,000 to conduct surveys for a tunnel. His 
justification for such an expenditure read: 


From Crater Lake Lodge to the lake is a drop of nearly 1,000 
feet, and to reach the lake a trail of 2,300 feet is provided. 
Owing to the rugged nature of the rim, this trail is necessarily 
steep and hard to climb, and many visitors are unable to go 
over it, so that they are denied the privilege of fishing or 
boating on the lake. This condition of affairs is a 
disappointment to many visitors and some sort of provision 
should be made to overcome it. A lift or other installation 
within the rim is wholly impracticable, for the reason that every 
spring enormous slides of snow and rocks would sweep any sort 
of framework into the lake. Under such conditions | would 
suggest the construction of a tunnel from a convenient point on 
the road several hundred feet below the rim, to the surface of 
the water. 


Despite heavy and late snows in 1916, park visitation increased to an 
all-time high to date of 12,265. This figure was reached despite the fact 
that at the close of July travel was only fifty percent of the previous 
year. 


One of the improvements to park facilities and services carried out 
by Steel was the installation of a new telephone system. in 1915 he 
reported on his efforts: 
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Telephone facilities of the park have never been satisfactory, 
so dur the past season private lines in the park were 
pure and necessary lines constructed. Direct connection 
with Kiamath Faille By way of Fort Kiamath has been maintained 
for 4 number of years, bul never before has there been direct 
connection with Medford and the Rogue River Valley. | was 
unable to build beyond the park line, which would leave a 
distance of 23 miles to connect at Prospect, and as the 
prospective business would not justify the expense of 
construction by @ commercial organization, | was forced to 
provide ways and means, which | did by securing sufficient 
voluntary contributions, with which a good line was buill and is 
now in excellent working order. A switchboard has been 
provided for the park office, and all lines are controlied 
therein. 


Throughout his superintendency Steel continued to make 
recommendations for park improvements, many of which were not 
implemented because of inadequate park appropriations. Among these 
proposals war an electric light and power plant near the park 
headquarters to provide light and operate machinery in a woodworking 
and blacksmith shop that he wished to construct. He recommended that 
the falls of Anna Creek be used to operate the light and power plant. 
The expense of carrying electric power to the rim of the lake would be 
inexpensive, since the park would raise revenue by supplying light and 
power to the concessionaires. 


The question of patented lands in the park continued to bother 
Stee!. in 1913 and 1914 he urged that such titles to park lands be 
terminated to forestall private development. 


There are approximately 1,200 acres of private land within the 
park, probably ali of which is held for speculation. it is 
covered with excellent timber, and it is only a question of a 
little time when some speculator or mill man will gather it up, 
when the next move will be to cut off al! the trees and leave it 
as “logged-off land” is usually left, covered with kindlings but 
denuded of trees. 


Early action should be taken to extinguish these titles, either 
by the ordinary method of condemnation and purchase or by 
offering therefor other lands located outside of the park. 
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Stee! recommended that a building be constructed to provide dining, 
sleeping, and living quarters for seasonal park workers, Since the park 
was far removed from population centers it was difficult at best to attract 
summer labor. in view of the fact that the Kiamath region was stock 
country and haying operations reached their peak in July and August, 
laborers were in demand at good wages during the summer, The lack of 
adequate housing and sanitary facilities made it even more difficult to 
attract park labor. 


Stee! became enamored with the idea of government ownership of all 
concessions and private development in the park. His goal became that of 
making Crater Lake a self-sustaining entity. in 1914, for instance, he 
stated: 


The frequent changes of administration in this Government, 
together with the unsatisfactory condition in which the national 
park service is ‘eft by Congress, are so pronounced that 
capitalists are unwilling to advance funds on park concessions 
in amounts adequate to their needs, in consequence of which 
rapid development is seriously impaired, and the impression is 
gaining ground among men of large means that such investments 
are extra hazardous. Under such conditions it seems to me 
imperative that the General government acquire possession of al! 
hotels and other permanent improvements of a private nature 
within the parks, and that they then be leased to desirable 
parties for a reasonable consideration. This would be an 
important step toward making the parks self-sustaining, which 
they should be. With the road system completed, this revenue, 
together with that received from automobiles, would make the 
Crater Lake Park self-sustaining from the start, providing a 
comprehensive plan of management were developed to meet new 
conditions. Construction of private improvements at Crater 
Lake is yet in is infancy, for which reason | would recommend 
that the experiment be tried here, where the initial outlay 
would be comparatively light. 


in 1914 and 1915 Steel renewed earlier recommendations to expand 
the park boundaries northward and westward and enlarge the park to 
include Diamond Lake, Mount Thielsen, and Mount Bailey. After 
considerable study of the issue, he observed in 1914: 
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Boundaries of the Crater Lake National Park were not originally 
located wisely, for the reason that but little was then known of 
the necessities of the case, or of physical conditions, 
Experience has shown that they should be changed to meet new 
and permanent conditions. 


in support of the foregoing, will say there are no settiers 
within the new boundaries. On the west there is a narrow 
strip of Kiamath County that should be eliminated and the park 
made to conform with the county line. 


On the east there is also 4 narrow strip between the park and 
the Kiamath indian Reservation that should be eliminated and 
the park boundary made to conform with the Indian reservation. 


On the north is located an extremely interesting region that is 
wholly within the Crater National Fore t and should be included 
in the Crater Lake National Park in time to extend to it the 
road system now under construction. it is neither valuable for 
agriculture nor mining, and there is no public reason why this 
extension should not made. On the other hand, | believe it 
will meet with approval of a vast majority of the people of the 
State. Within the proposed extension is located Diamond Lake, 
one of the most beautiful and attractive in the mountain region, 
and Mount Thieisen, a sharp peak standing over 9,000 feet 
above sea level and commonly known as the Lightning Rod of 
the Cascades, because of the brilliant displays of lightning 
about its pinnacie in stormy weather. 


After consulting with the supervisors of the national forests 
surrounding Crater Lake National Park, Steel and the forestry officials 
agreed to support jointly a revision and extension of the park boundaries 
in 1915. The revised park boundaries, which soon encountered 
opposition, read: 


Commencing at the western extremity of the south boundary of 
the Crater Lake National Park, thence west approximately 
three-quarters of a mile to the boundary between Kiamath and 
Jackson Counties, thence north along said county line to a 
point on the boundary between Douglas and Jackson Counties, 
thence east to a point due north of the present western line of 
the park, thence north to a point 2 miles north of the sixth 
Standard parallel, thence east to a point on the east boundary 
of the Umpqua National Forest, thence southerly along the said 
eastern boundary of the Umpqua National Forest to the present 
north line of the Crater Lake National Park. 
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in view of the foregoing examination of park management issues and 
development projects in Crater Lake National Park during 1913-16, the 
question arises as to the type, details, and quality of experience that a4 
park visitor had during those years.” During these years the tourist 
season generally extended from June 15 to September 30. 


in @ general park information circular for 1913 the visitor 
accommodations and means by which the park could be reached were 
described. According to the brochure the park was accessible from 


Kiamath Falls, Chiloquin, Medford, and Ashiand on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. According to present advices, 
Kiamath Falls is the only point from which regular 
transportation service will be available. Tourists will proceed 
by bus from Kiamath Falls to Upper Kiamath Lake, thence by 
launch to Harriman Lodge, thence by automobile to Crater Lake. 
Between Kiamath Falls and Harriman Lodge the service will be 
rendered by the Kiamath Development Co. (address, Kiamath 
Falls, Oreg.); between Harriman Lodge and Crater Lake the 
service will be performed by the Crater Lake Co. (address, 
Crater Lake, Oreg.). 


Visitor accommodations provided by the Crater Lake Company included: 


At Crater Lake Lodge on the rim of the lake guests are 
furnished with comfortable beds in floored tents. Meals are 
served in a frame building pending the completion of the lodge. 


At Camp Arrant, 5 miles below the rim of Crater Lake, the 
Crater Lake Co. maintains a camp for the accommodation of 
guests, a general store for the sale of provisions and campers’ 
supplies, and a livery barn. 


Free camping privileges in designated areas were open to the public 
subject to park regulations .° 


Arrangements were made to improve transportation to the park 
during the 1913-16 period. Prior to these years the Crater Lake 
Company had maintained a line of automobile stages from Medford on the 
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Authorized Rates, Crater Lake Company, 1913 


Meals at Camp Arant or Crater Lake » Lage. 
Single meals 
2 or more meals, each 
Beds, per day, at Camp Arant or Creter Lake 
Lodge, per person 
Board and lodging, per day, at Cemp Arant or 
Crater Lake Lodge, per person. 
Board and lodging, per week, at Camp Arant or 
Crater Lake Lodge, per person. 
Children under 12 years, half rates. 
Unfurnished tents for campers, per day . 
Furnished tents for campers (no cooking utensils), 
ver day per person 
Automobile transportation within the park, per mile 
Saddie horses, pack animals, and burros, per hour 
Saddie horses, pack animals, and burros, per day 
Launch trip, Wizard island and return, per person 
Launch trip around Wizard isiand and Phantom Ship 
and return (about 15 miles), per — ‘ 
Launch charter, per hour , 
Launch charter, per day . 
Rowboats, per hour . 
Rowboats, per day . 
Rowboats with detachable motor, per hour 
Rowboats with detachable motor, per day | 
Provisions, tourist supplies, gasoline, motor, 
hay, and grain at reasonable rates 
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main line of the Southern Pacific, a distance of 85 miles from the park. 
in 1914 similar service was begun from Chiloquin on the northerly 
extension of the Southern Pacific (known as the Crater Lake or Natron 
cutroff) from Kiamath Falls. That same year was the first time in the 
history of the park that one could purchase a ticket from Portiand to 
California towns, or vice versa, and travel via Crater Lake at an 
additional expense of only $13 for automobile fare between Medford or 
Chilequin., 


The details of railroad and concession-operated automobile 
transportation to the park in 1914 was described in a general information 
circular. it stated: 


This park may be reached from Kiamath Falis, Chiloquin, 
Medford, and Ashiand on the Southern Pacific Railroad. There 
is train service between Kiamath Falls and Chiloquin only on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. The Southern Pacific Co. 
will sell excursion tickets to Crater Lake from July 1 to 
September 25, inclusive... . 


The Crater Lake Co. operates a triweekiy automobile service 
between Medford and Crater Lake and between Chiloquin and 
Crater Lake as follows: 


Autos leave the Hotels Medford and Nash, Medford, at 9 a.m. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, stop for lunch at Prospect, 
and reach Crater Lake in time for 6 o'clock dinner. Returning, 
leave Crater Lake at 9 a.m. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 


reaching Medford in time to connect with the outgoing evening 
trains. 


Autos leave Crater Lake for Chiloquin at 9 a.m. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday, connecting with the local Southern 
Pacific train from Klamath Falls. Returning, leave Chiloquin at 


1 p.m. the same day and reach Crater Lake in time for 6 
o'clock dinner. 


Rates for the automobile service were: 


Medford to Crater Lake and return. : ; , $18.00 
One way (either direction) : ' ' , 10.00 
Chiloquin to Crater Lake and return : , , 9.00 
One way (either direction) , , 5.00 
Medford to Crater Lake, thence to Chiloquin, 7 
or vice versa : : ;' ' 13.50 
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during this period. 





The account of 4 visitor to Crater Lake via private automobile during 
the summer of 1914 provides insight relative to park visitors’ experiences 


1914 issue of the Ladd & Bush Quarterly, read: 


in the summer, traveling in an automobile at a comfortable 
speed, the trip can be made from Salem to the lake in three 
days. ... 


The start from Medford should be made in time to reach 
Prospect for luncheon, Prospect Hotel meais will give 
satisfaction to the hungry traveler, and its kitchen, presided 
over by Mrs. Grieves, the mistress of the hotel, although in 
the mountains, is a model for convenience and cleanliness. 


The first thirty miles the road is fine and one can “burn ‘em 
up" if he is so inclined, but the remaining fifty miles cause a 
wish that an earlier start had been made, and if Rim Camp can 
be reached before dark it will be luck. Theoretically Mr. 
McMahon and the Supreme Court were probably correct, 
buildi a Crater Lake road is not a proper subject to collect 
taxes from the whole state, but, after one has spent an 
afternoon bumping along that road, he will wish we were not 
such strict constructionists. At Rim camp the room will be in a 
tent, not half bad for a change. The new hotel is in process 
of construction, but at the rate it has progressed in the past, 
and considering that the snow got so deep and heavy last 
winter that it caved in the roof, the prospects for its being 
open in another year are not encouraging... . Many view 
the scenery from the rim and tell of its wonders, but they have 
seen little of what is there. By far the best view is from the 
lake and a whole day can be spent on it before it can be haif 
appreciated. ... At present the crest generally is passable 
for a pedestrian, who can follow it almost continuously around 
the lake, although it is a tedious and difficult trip, too much so 
to be undertaken by the usual visitor. 


Rim Camp trail is down a depression carved in the rim by the 
sliding of the avalanches of ages. The trail winds back and 
forth, extending the distance to travel, but by so doing 
relieving the grade to some degree. Going down is the most 
difficult and dangerous, as the descent is steep and there is a 
risk of slipping. Most people fear the trip up, but by climbing 
leisurely it can be made with no risk and a limited amount of 
exertion. On reaching the water edge the bive of the water 
first absorbs attention; artists have in no way exaggerated it. 
The whole surface of the lake is of wonderful blues, shading 
from sky blue to deep indigo. One finds oneself ingeniously 
dipping up the water to see if it is really blue; it proves to be 
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The account, which was published in the December 








nething more than plain water, The most prominent feature is 
Wizard island, nearly two miles out in the lake... . As the 
boat ride progresses, the beauties of the lake, the continuous 
blue of the water, the ever-changing rim, bring before one new 
wonders. At several points along the edge cliffs 100 feet under 
the water can be seen, turning the blue water to pale green, 
The lake rim is composed of stratas of many colors, grays, 
browns, terra-cottas, creams, at places intense red beside 
various shades of greens... . 


When the shades of night come on a fog quickly covers the lake 
and the lights become so deceptive that it is no longer ; »ssible 
to distinguish one portion of the rim from another. To prevent 
@ boatman from becoming lost and being compelled to stay out 
all night, all are required to return to the landing by 
5:30 P.M. From certain positions in the park the observer can 
see the base of the enguifed mountain rising about a thousand 
feet above the general crest of the range on which it stands, 
convincing more and more that there is probably truth in the 
supposition that above the lake once towered a lofty volcano. 


Every Oregonian who can should visit Crater Lake. its 
grandeur will well pay for the difficulties encountered in making 
the trip. But go while it is in its natural wildness, before 
railroads and other modern capveniences commercialize it and do 
not fail to go upon the water. 


On June 28, 1915, Crater Lake Lodge opened to the public. The 
building of cut-stone and frame construction contained 64 sleeping rooms 
and was described as having ample bathing and fire protection facilities. 
The lodge quickly became the focal point of visitor accommodations in the 
park. A branch of the general merchandise store at Camp Arant was 
located in the lodge building. Tents were also available at the lodge as 
sleeping quarters, meals being taken at the lodge. Anna Spring Camp 
continued to provide less expensive accommodations in its “well-floored 
tents." (See the following pages for hotel and camp charges and maps 
relating to the park in 1915. 9 


In addition to the railroad and concessioner-operated transportation 
arrangements for reaching the park, improvements continued to be made 
to roads leading to Crater Lake from the Kiamath region and the Rogue 
River Valley during 1913-16. in the latter year the opening of the 
Pinnacles entrance on the eastern boundary facilitated park visitation from 
central and eastern Oregon. 
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Hotel and Camp Charges, Crater Lake Co,, 1915 


CRATER LAKE LODGE 


Board and lodging, each person, per day 
(lodging in tents). ;, 
Board and lodging, each person, per week 
(lodging in tents). ; :, , 
Board and lodging, each person, per day (hotel) . 
Board and lodging, each person, per week (hotel) 
Board and lodging, each person, per day, in 
rooms with hot and cold water 
Board and lodging, each person, per week, in 
rooms with hot and cold water ; , 
Baths (extra) , 
Fires in rooms (extra) 
Single meals 


ANNA SPRING TENT CAMP 


Board and lodging, each person, per day 
Board and lodging, each person, per week 

Meals: Breakfast or lunch, 50 cents; dinner, 75 cents 
Fires in tents (extra) , 

Children under 12 years, half rates at lodge or camp. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Automobile fare between Anna Spring Camp 
and Crater Lake Lodge: 
One way . , 
Round trip : 
Automobile transportation, 10 cents per mile within 
the park 
Saddie horses, pack animals, and burros (when 
furnished), per hour 
Saddie horses, pack animals, and burros (when 
furnished), per day 
Launch trip, Wizard Island and return, per person 
Launch trip around Wizard island and Phantom 
Ship and return (about 15 miles), per oom 
Launch trip around the lake , 
Rowboats, per hour. 
Rowboats, per day . 
Rowboat, with boat puller, per hour : 
Rowboat, with detachable motor, per hour 
Rowboat, with detachable motor, per day 
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Provisions, tourists' supplies, gasoline, motor oil, hay and grain 
at reasonable rates at the genera! store at Anna Spring Camp and 


branch store at Crater Lake Lodge. 
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MAP SHOWING ROADS TO CRATER LAKE. 
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APPENDIX A 
AUTOMOBILE REGULATIONS OF MARCH 1, 1916 





Pursuant to authority conferred by the act of May 22, 1902 (32 
Stats., 202), setting aside certain lands in the State of Oregon as a 
public park, the following regulations governing the admission of 
automobiles into the Crater Lake National Park are hereby established and 
made public: 


1.  Entrances--Automobiles may enter and leave the park by either 
of the three entrances. 


2.  Automobiles--The park is open to automobiles operated for 
pleasure, but not to those carrying passengers who are paying, either 
directly or indirectly, for the use of machines (excepting, however, 
automobiles used by concessionaires under permits from the department). 
Careful driving is demanded of ali persons using the roads. The 
Government is in no way responsible for any kind of accident. 


3. Fees--Entrance fees are payable in cash only, and will be as 
follows: 


Single trip permit. , , , , $2 
Season permit 


aw 


4. Automobile permits--Automobile permits must be secured at the 
checking station where the automobile enters the park. This permit must 
be convenientiy kept so that it can be exhibited to park rangers on 
demand. Each trip permit must be exhibited to automobile checker at 
point of exit, who will stamp across the back of the permit: "Void after 

(hour and date)" and return to owner or driver. The automobile 
may then reenter the park by the same or any other road (or entrance) 
within 12 hours from time of leaving park. 








Automobile permits will show (a) name of station issuing permit, (b) 
name of owner or driver, (c) State and license number of automobile, 


5. Muffler cut-outs--Muffler cut-outs must be closed’ while 
approaching or passing riding horses, horse-drawn vehicies, hotels, 
camps, or checking stations. 


Distance apart--Gears and brakes~--Automobiles while in motion 
must not be less han 50 yards apart, except for purpose of passing, 
which is permissible only on comparatively level or slight grades. All 
automobiles, except while shifting gears, must retain their gears 
constantly enmeshed. Persons desiring to enter the park in an automobile 
will be required to satisfy the guard issuing the automobile permit that 
the machine in general (and particularily the brakes and tires) is in 
first-class working order and capable of making the trip, and that there 
is sufficient gasoline in the tank to reach the next place where it may be 
obtained. The automobile must carry two extra tires. All drivers will be 
required effectually to block and skid the rear wheels with either foot or 
hand brake, or such other brakes as may be a part of the equipment of 
the automobile. 





7. Speeds--Speed is limited to 10 miles per hour, except on 
straight stretches, when, if no team is nearer than 200 yards, it may be 
increased not to exceed 20 miles per hour. 


8. Horns--The horn will be sounded on approaching curves, or 
stretches of road concealed for any considerable distance by slopes, 
overhanging trees, or other obstacles; and before meeting or passing 
other machines, riding or driving animals, or pedestrians. 


9. Teams--When teams, saddie horses, or pack trains approach, 
automobiles will take the outer edge of the roadway, regardiess of the 
direction in which they are going, taking care that sufficient room is left 
on the inside for the passage of vehicies and animals. Teams have the 
right of way, and automobiles will be backed or otherwise handled as may 
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be necessary so as to enable teams to pass with safety. in no case must 
automobiles pass animals on the road at a speed greater than 8 miles per 
hour. 


10. Accidents--When, due to breakdown or accidents of any other 
nature, automobiles are unable to keep going, they must be immediately 
parked off the road, or, where this is impossible, on the outer edge of 
the road. 


11. Stop-overs--Automobiles stopping over at points other than the 
hotels or permanent camps, must be parked off the road, or where this is 
impossible, on the outer edge of the road. 


12. Reduced engine power--Gasoline, etc.--Due to the high altitude 
of the park roads, ranging between 4,000 and 7,000 feet, the power of al! 
automobiles is much reduced, so that about 50 per cent more gasoline will 
be required than for the same distance at lower altitudes. Likewise one 
lower gear will generally have to be used on grades than would have to 
be used in other places. A further effect that must be watched is the 
heating of the engine on long grades, which may become serious unless 





care is used. Gasoline can be purchased at regular supply stations as 
per posted notices. 


13. Penalties--Violation of any of the foregoing regulations for 
government of the park will cause revocation of automobile permit, will 
subject the owner of the automobile to immediate ejectment from the park, 
and be cause for refusal to issue new automobile permit to the owner 
without prior sanction in writing from the Secretary of the interior. 


14. Damages--The owners of automobiles will be responsible for any 
damages caused by accident or otherwise. 


15. All persons passing through the park with automobiles are 
required to stop at the supevisor's headquarters or the rangers’ 
headquarters and register their names. 
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16, Motoreyciess-These regulations are also applicable to 
motercycies, which may use the roads on payment of a fee of $! for each 
machine per annum); permits issued therefor shall expire on December 31 
of the year of issue, 


U.S. Department of the interior, The Crater Lake National Park, Season 
of 1916 (Washington, 1916), pp. 17-19. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The National Park Service was established in the Department of the 
interior by an act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat, 535), and funds were 
provided for its operation by an act of April 17, 1917 (40 Stat, 20), The 
act provided that the Service would administer the fourteen national 
parks, twenty-one national monuments, and Hot Springs Reservation. 
The bureau was to 


promote and regulate the use of the Federal areas known as 
national parks, monuments, and reservations hereinafter 
specified by such means and measures as conform to the 
fundamental purpose of the said parks, monuments, and 
reservations, which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historic objects and the wild life therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations. 


Thus, Crater Lake National Park became a part of the National Park 
System. Prior to 1916 the individual national parks and monuments had 
been administered as separate entities, but with the inauguration of the 
Park Service the various areas were siowly meided into a coordinated 
system under the energetic leadership of the bureau's first director, 
Stephen T. Mather, who was appointed to that position on May 16, 1917. 


Within days of the establishment of the National Park Service Mather, 
who was functioning as Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, 
was in Oregon voicing his dreams and hopes for Crater Lake National 
Park. His ideas, which would play a significant role in the conceptual 
and functional development of the park during the next decade, were 
presented at a luncheon to Portland businessmen. He observed: 
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it looks like we'd have to go to the bat for the development of 
Crater Lake National Park this Winter, ) 


| Nave just come from the Crater Lake Park, and | am free to 
say that | believe it has probably the greatest possibilities of 
any scenic park in the world, 


ite development cannot be allowed to be delayed any longer. 
Either we shall have to get the co-operation of Oregon people to 
carry forward its development, or | shail go to California and 
try to interest the capital there. it seems that Oregon people 
should be willing to go forward and help develop their great 
park, and Oregon would be my first choice in looking for men 
to co-operate with the Government in the work. | am a4 native 
of California, however, and, in case Oregon doesn't come 
forward, | may yet have to go to my friends in California with 
the matter. 


Tacoma and Seattle have raised $200,000 for the development of 
Rainier National Park and the Park Service Company in 
California is spending $700,000 in the development of Yosemite 
Park to improve its accessibility and the service to tourists. 


As «a suggestion of how Crater Lake development could be 
implemented, Mather recommended that Portiand, Medford, Ashland, and 
Klamath Falls might raise $500,000 and arrangements be made with the 
railroads to sell tickets routing tourists by automobile through the park. 
Since the development aiready undertaken in the park by Parkhurst was 
“broad in its conception,” Mather challenged the Portland businessmen to 
display an interest in a project that was being developed by one of its 
own men.’ 


When Crater Lake National Park entered the National Park System it 
was considered to be one of the Service's “crown jewels." At the 
inception of the system numerous publications described the superlative 
scenery and beauty of the park. in an article published in American 
Forests in October 1916, Mark Daniels, former General Superintendent and 
Landscape Engineer of National Parks, described the scenic grandeur of 
the lake in glowing superlatives: 
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Many people whose repugnance for platitudes is not sufficiently 
strong to prevail against their indifference to the value of an 
extensive vocabulary will describe Crater Lake as the eighth 
wonder of the world and let it go at that. To many others, 
myself included, it is the whole eight, and then some, if one 
may be permitted to resort to the more expressive vernacular. 
The sight of it fills one with more conflicting emotions than any 
other scene with which | am familiar, it is at once weird, 
fascinating, enchanting, repellent, of exquisite beauty and at 
times terrifying in its austere-dignity and oppressing stiliness. 
in the sparkling sunlight, its iridescent hues are dazzling and 
bewildering. When a storm is on, it throws terror into the 
heart of the observer and carries the mind back through the 
eons when it was born in Titan throes of nature, There are a 
few other crater lakes in the world. in india, Hawaii and Italy 
there are some; perhaps there are others in other lands, but 
there is none known to man that can remotely approximate the 
transcendant beauty of Crater Lake in Crater Lake National 
Park, 


Writing in the April 1917 issue of Sunset, Aubrey Drury continued 
with the same superlative vocabulary: 


.. » 9 many ways this is the most remarkable body of water 
in the world. There is no lake its equal in depth, no lake so 
blue, none surrounded by such precipitous wails. its whole 
setting is strange and unusual: it is a lake in a mountain-top, 
occupying the crater of a burnt-out volcano. .. . 


This whole region is one to delight the heart of the 
mountain-lover. Many trail trips may be taken from the Lodge, 
and the Rim Road, which eventually will encircle the lake, 
affords magnificent automobile drives. Southward by automobile 
road are Anna Spring Camp, Dewie Canyon, and the remarkable 
Pinnacles in Sand Creek Canyon. All the scenic beauties of the 
vast Cascade Range await the visitor to this famous summer 
pleasure-ground of Oregon; and most splendid of them all, a 
wonder among wonders, is that magical mirror beld up to catch 
and intensify the biue of the sky--Crater Lake. 


Robert Sterling Yard expanded upon this theme in his The National 
Parks Portfolio published in 1917. Describing the “Lake of Mystery," he 
noted: 
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Crater Lake is the deepest and the bivest fresh-water lake in 
the world, it measures two thousand feet of solid water, and 
the intensity of its color is unbelievable even while you look at 
it, ite cliffe from sky line to surface average over a thousand 
feet high. it has no visible inlet or outlet, for it occupies the 
hole | when, in the dim ages before man, a volcano collapsed 
and disappeared within itself. 


it is @ gem of wonderful color in a setting of pearly lavas 
relieved by patches of pine green and snow white--a gem which 
changes hue with every atmospheric change and every shift of 
light. 


There are crater lakes in other lands; in italy, for instance, in 
Germany, india, and Hawaii. The one lake of its kind in the 
United States is by far the finest of its kind in the world. § it 
is one of the most distinguished spots, in @ land notable for the 
nobility and distinction of its scenery. 


Two years later Yard used even more glowing descriptive imagery to 
describe the beauty and serenity of Crater Lake. in his The Book of the 
National Parks published in 1919, he stated: 


Lured by his eloquence the traveller goes to Crater Lake and 
finds it all as promised~--in fact, far better than promised, for 
the best intended adjectives, even when winged by the 
energetic pen of the most talented ad writer, cannot begin to 
convey the glowing, changing, mysterious loveliness of this lake 
of unbelievable beauty. in fact, the tourist, with expectation 
at fever-heat by the time he steps from the auto-stage upon the 
crater rim, is silenced as much by astonishment as by 
admiration. 


Before him lies a crater of pale pearly lava several miles in 
diameter. A thousand feet below its rim is a lake whose 
farthest biues vie in delicacy with the horizon lavas, and 
deepen as they approach till at his feet they turn to almost 
black. There is nothing with which to compare the near-by 
biue looked sharply down upon from Crater's rim. The deepest 
indigo is nearest its intensity, but at certain angles falls far 
short. 


Nor is it only the color which affects him so strongly; its kind 
is something new, startiing, and altogether lovely. its surface, 
so magically framed and tinted, is broken by fleeting silver 
wind-streaks here and there; otherwise, it has the vast 
stillness which we associate with the Grand Canyon and the sky 
at night. The lava walis are pearly, faintly bive afar off, 
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graying and daubed with many colors nearer by. Pinks, 
purples, brick-reds, sulphurs, orangeryellows and many 
intermediates streak and splash the foreground gray. And 
often pine-green forests fringe the rim, and funnel down 
sharply tilted canyons to the water's edge; and sometimes 
shrubs of livelier green find foothold on the gentier slopes, 
and, spreading, paint bright patches. Over all, shutting down 
and around it like a giant bowl, is a sky of California biue 
overhead softenipg to the pear! of the horizon. <A wonder 
spectacie indeed! 





Writing in a similar vein Henry O. Reik, @ lieutenant colonel in the 


U.S. Army Medical Reserve Corps, described the beauty of Crater Lake 
in his A Tour of America’s National Parks (1920). 


on the park, he stated: 


Remember that there is no lake its equal in depth; no other 
lake of such size occupying the crater of an extinct volcano; no 
other lake surrounded by such artistically colored, rugged 
mountain walls; and no other body of water of such a 
wonderful, indescribable bive. This coloring, varying from a 


faint turquoise to the deepest indigo blug, makes Crater Lake 
one of the most beautiful spots in America. 
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Concluding his chapter 
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CHAPTER NINE 
LEGISLATION RELATING TO CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK; 
1916-PRESENT 








The purpose of this chapter is the examination of legislation relating 
to Crater Lake National Park from 1916 to 1986. Emphasis is placed on 
the provisions of the various legislative acts and their impact on park 
management, operations, and expansion. Separate sections of this 
chapter are devoted to analyses of park wilderness designation proposals, 
acquisition of major park inholdings, and various unsuccessful efforts to 
expand the park boundaries. 


A. LEGISLATIVE ACTS 


1. An Act Providing for Acceptance by Federal Government of Exclusive 
Jurisdiction over Park Lands and Establishment of Resident U.S. 


Commissioner Position (39 Stat. 521--August 21, 1916) 

















On August 21, 1916, four days before enactment of the act 
establishing the National Park Service, Congress approved legislation 
providing for acceptance by the federal government of the State of 
Oregon's cession of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced in 
Crater Lake National Park. The legislation further provided for 
appointment of a U.S. Commissioner to reside in the park with authority 
to handle violations of law [misdemeanors] and rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The Oregon state legislature approved an act on January 25, 1915, 
ceding to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over all lands within 
Crater Lake National Park. | The act reserved certain rights for the 
state, among these being service of "civil or criminal process" in “any 
suits or prosecutions for, or on account of, rights acquired, obligations 
incurred, or crimes committed in said State, but outside of said park." 
The state aiso reserved "the right to tax persons and corporations, their 
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franchises and property on lands included in said park." Exclusive 
lurisdiction would not be vested in the federal government until after it 
had notified the state that it was assuming “police and military 
jurisdiction over said park," 


Section 3 of the act states that confusion existed concerning the 
jurisdiction of the federal and state courts in the park. Hence passage 
of the act was “declared to be immediately necessary for the immediate 
protection of the peace, health, and safety of the State." An emergency 
was “declared to exist, and this Act shall go into immediate force and 
effect from and after its passage and approval by the Governor." 


For more than a year Congress took no formal action to accept the 
cession of exclusive jurisdiction over Crater Lake National Park. Finally 
on April 20, 1916, Congressman Nicholas J. Sinnott of Oregon introduced 
legisiation (H.R. 14868) in the House to accept the cession from the State 
of Oregon. Two days later Senator George E. Chamberlain of Oregon 
submitted a similar bill (S. 5704) in the Senate.° 


The Sinnott bill was referred to the House Committee on Public 
Lands. in response to a request from committee chairman Scott Ferris, 
Secretary of the interior Franklin K. Lane submitted a letter on May 3 
endorsing the legislation: 


The provisions of this bill are identical, except for the 
necessary changes to make it applicable to Crater Lake National 
Park, instead of Glacier National Park, with the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved August 22, 1914 (38 Stat., 699), 
accepting similar jurisdiction ceded by the State of Montana 
over the Glacier National Park. it also follows generally the 
provisions of S. 3928, to accept similar jurisdiction over th. 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash., which passed the Sen. 
on March 9, 1916, and which is now pending in the House or 
Representatives. 


It is very desirable for administrative reasons that the cession 
of jurisdiction by the State of Oregon over the lands within 
Crater Lake National Park should be accepted, and | recommend 
that fhe bill be enacted into law at the earliest practicable 
date. 
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The Committee on Public Lands reported the bill with several minor 
amendments on June 22, and on July 1 the House passed the legislation. 
The bill was sent to the Senate on July 3, and nine days later the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands reported favorably on the bill. 4 After passing 
the Senate on August 5, the legislation (39 Stat. 521) was signed into law 
by President Woodrow Wilson on August 21,° 


The law, a8 was customary with such acceptance bilis, included 
detailed regulations for the park's administration. The park was declared 
part of the United States judicial district for Oregon. The United States 
District Court for Oregon, which had jurisdiction over all offenses 
committed in the park, was to appoint a commissioner who would live in 
the park for the purpose of hearing and acting “upon all complaints made 
of any violations of law [misdemeanors] or of the rules and regulations 
made by the Secretary of the Interior for the government of the park." 
The commissioner would receive a salary of $1,500 per year. 


2. An Act Making Appropriations for Sundry Civil Expenses of the 
Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1918, and for Other 
Purposes (40 Stat. 152--June 12, 1917) 




















The general appropriations act for fiscal year 1918 contained a 
section (U.S.C., title 16, sec. 135) pertaining to the acquisition of land 
inholdings at Crater Lake National Park. By its provisions the Secretary 
of the Interior was authorized to accept patented lands or rights of way 
over patented lands in the park that might be donated for park purposes. 


While this specific authorization pertaining to Crater Lake was 
repealed by 46 Stat. 1028 in 1931, its general provisions were covered by 
41 Stat. 917, a government appropriations bill approved by Congress on 
June 5, 1920. In “An Act Making Appropriations for Sundry Civil 
Expenses of the Government for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1921, 
and for other purposes," Congress granted: 
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The Secretary of the Interior in his administration of the 
National Park Service is authorized, in his discretion, to accept 
patented lands, rights of way over patented lands or other 
lands, buildings, or other property within the various national 
parks and national monuments, and moneys which may be 
donated, for the purposes of the national park and monument 
system.° 


3. An Act Accepting Certain Tracts of Land in the City of Medford, 
Jackson County, Oregon (43 Stat. 606--June 7, 1924) 











From the inception of the park its superintendents had established 
their winter quarters and offices outside the park. This was due to the 
annual heavy snowfalis which made the park largely inaccessible from 
mid-autumn to late spring. By 1924 the open season for the park was 
from July 1 to September 30, during which time the superintendent 
established summer headquarters in the park. During the remainder of 
the year the park office was located in one room of the Federal Building 
in Medford. The superintendent rented living quarters in the town, and 
all park motor vehicles and road-building machinery was stored in the 
open on private land, the use of which had been granted by the 


public-spirited owners. y 


During 1923 negotiations between Park Service officials and Medford 
town leaders resulted in the offer of three lots in fee simple as sites for 
buildings to be used for park administrative purposes. After the National 
Park Service indicated interest the Medford City Council passed an 
ordinance tendering to the United States the three lots on a tax and 


assessment free basis. it was contemplated that a warehouse and a 
combined residence and office for the park superintendent would be built 
on the iots.° 


To enable the federal government to accept these lots Senator Irvine 
L. Lenroot of Wisconsin, who was chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, introduced legislation (S. 1987) on 
January 15, 1924. The bill read: 
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That the Secretary of the interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to accept certain tracts of land in the city of 
Medford, Jackson County, Oregon, described as lots numbered 
15 and 16, block 9, amended plat to Queen Ann Addition to the 
city of Medford: and jot 3, block 2, central subdivision to the 
city of Medford, which have been tendered to the United States 
of America in fee simple by the city of Medford, Oregon, as 
sites for buildings to be used in connections with the 
administration of Crater Lake National Park, Oregon. 


in response to @ request by Lenroot, Secretary of the interior 
Hubert Work submitted the department's recommendation for passage on 
January 31, 1924. The report read in part: 


A warehouse at this location will afford an opportunity to put 
under cover and distribute from a central point supplies and 
equipment which may be purchased to better advan during 
the winter and aiso to condition motor and other equipment so 
that the working forces of the park may be able to function 
immediately upon the opening date without having to carry on 
repair work at the same time. 





in other national parks the superintendents are furnished and 
are able to spend the entire year within the park area. The 
superintendent of Crater Lake National Park, however, who 
receives a salary less than that of any other superintendent of 
@ major park of the West, is obliged to provide a residence for 
his occupation during the closed season of the park. 
Experience has shown that it is difficult to find a suitable 
residence which, may be leased at a reasonable cost for part of 
the year only. 


The bill encountered little opposition in Congress. it was reported 
favorably without amendment by the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys on May 12, 1924, and passed the Senate ten days later. On 
May 24 the bill was referred to the House Committee on Public Lands, 
which reported it favorably without amendment on June 5.'' The bill was 
approved by the House on June 7 and signed into law (43 Stat. 606) by 
President Calvin Coolidge that same day. '* 
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After the enactment of the law proceedings were initiated for the 
formal conveyance of the two lots to the federal government, 
Accordingly, the two lots, comprising 0.13 and 0.28 acres respectively, 


were acquired and added to the park holdings on September |, i924, '9 
4. rater National Park 
for Pur 7 Stat. 155-- 
May 14, 1932) 


The long-sought effort to provide 4 more attractive southern 
entrance to the park and secure a more available water supply for park 
utilization was achieved by legisiation in June 1932. On March 1 of that 
year Representative Robert R. Butier of Oregon introduced a bill (H.R. 
9970) providing for the transfer of land from Crater National Forest to 
the park for such purposes. As introduced the bill provided: 


That all of unsurveyed sections 2 and 11, north half and north 
half south south half section 14, and those parts of unsurveyed 
sections 1, 12, and 13, lying west of Anna Creek, in township 
32 south, range 6 east, Willamette meridian in the State of 
Oregon be, and the same are hereby, excluded from the Crater 
National Forest and made a part of the Crater Lake National 
Park subject to all, jaws and regulations applicable to and 


governing said park. 


After the bill was referred to the House Committee on Public Lands 
its chairman, John M. Evans of Montana, requested the views of the 
interior and Agriculture departments on the proposed legisiation. On 
March 18 Secretary of the Interior Ray L. Wilbur submitted a memorandum 
in support of the bill that had been prepared by National Park Service 
Director Horace M. Ajibright three days before. in his memorandum 
Albright stated: 


The extension proposed to be authorized by this legisiation is 
the so-called Annie Creek extension of approximately 973 acres, 
to the south of Crater Lake National Park as recommended by 
the Coordinating Commission on National Parks and Forests. 
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The purposes of this extension are to secure for the Crater 
Lake National Park a more attractive entrance amid fine yellow 
pine forests and to secure a more available water supply for 
park purposes. This is of great administrative importance. 


Because of unfavorable natural conditions and lack of available 
water supply at the south entrance to Crater Lake National 
Park, the idea of extending the park boundary some 3 miles 
farther south to include Annie Creek and the highway has been 
under consideration for the past five or six years. Such 
extension would provide a far more imposing park entrance and 
at the same time enable the development of a gravity water 
supply for ranger uses at the entrance. 


The area was inspected by the Coordinating Commission on 
National Parks and Forests in 1926 and full agreement was 
reached on this proposed extension, which was also concurred 
in by the Forest Service. 


Albright went on to report that "an entirely new description of the 
area proposed to be added to the park" should be given in the bill. 
Hence he recommended new boundaries for the addition to the park: 


That all of that certain tract describec as follows: Beginning 
on the south boundary line of Crater Lake National Park at 
Four Mile Post No. 112; thence west along the south boundary 
line of said park 4.26 chains which is the northwest corner of 
this tract; thence south 114.42 chains; thence south 40°59’ 
east, 84.39 chains; thence east 15.13 chains to highway stake 
No. 130; thence north 89°30' east, 18.06 chains; thence north 
20.83 chains; thence north 19°40' west 126.04 chains; thence 
north 27°S2' west 43.50 chains to the south boundary of Crater 
Lake National Park; thence west 24 chains, following the south 
boundary of said park to the place of beginning, in. 


On March 16 Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde submitted a 
report that gave less than enthusiastic endorsement to the bill, provided 
that Albright's revised boundary description was incorporated into its 
text. Hyde observed: 


, . It is understood informally from the National Park 
Service, that the bill incorrectly describes the lands which it is 
desired shall be affected by it and that a new description will 
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be proposed; that this new description covers an area of 
approximately 973 acres extending along both sides of the Fort 
Kiamath road for a distance slightly in excess of 2 miles; that 
the purpose of this addition is to insure a more attractive 
entrance to the Crater Lake National Park by giving especial 
protection to the timber along the highway. 


This department feels that as a general rule such piecemeal 
adjustments of coterminus boundaries between national parks 
and national forests are less desirable and effective than 
comprehensive and permanent adjustments based upon careful 
studies of all factors involved which will include within the park 
all areas predominantiy of park value and exclude from the park 
all areas predominantly of industrial value. it also dissents to 
the idea that the inclusion within national parks of the roads 
giving access thereto is essential to the maintenance of the 
scenic attractiveness of such roads, since this department in 
the administration of the national forests aiso adheres to a 
policy of conserving the scenic values of the lands abutting on 
the highways. in this particular instance, however, 
representatives of the Forest Service have agreed that the 
addition of a certain area to the park would not seriously 
conflict with the use and management of the surrounding 
national forest lands, and if the bill is amended to correctly 
describe that area, this department will offer no objections to 
its enactment. 


After some deliberation the House Committee on Public Lands 
reported favorably on the bill on March 24 with the recommendation that 
Albright's boundary revisions be inserted.’ As amended the bill 
encountered little opposition in Congress. it passed the House on April 
18, was referred to the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys on 
— 19, and received a favorable report without amendments on April 
26. 


After passage by the Senate on May 9 the bill was signed into law 
(47 Stat. 155) by President Herbert C. Hoover on May 14, 1932. Thus, 
973 acres were added to the park, the addition becoming popularly 
referred to as the park's “southern panhandle." 


The boundary change, which added some 973 acres to the park, had 
ramifications for the Park Service in terms of road maintenance. in 
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response to inquiries from the Oregon State Highway Commission, 
Superintendent Elbert C. Solinsky stated on July 14, 1932: 


it is true that our park boundary has been extended to include 
approximately 973 acres along the southern boundary, This 
addition includes a section of the state highway between Fort 
Kiamath and the old park boundary. | believe approximately 
three miles of this highway have been added to the park and 
are now a part of the park highway system and subject to 
maintenance from Park Service funds. Unfortunately this year 
no allotments have been provided for the maintenance of this 
section. in fact practically no funds are available for road 
maintenance of our park roads. For that reason we will not 
undertake any maintenance work, on the new section added by 
this boundary change this year. 


Some years later Superintendent Earnest P. Leavitt observed that 
considerable friction had developed between the Park Service and the 
Forest Service during negotiations for this addition to the park. Among 
other observations, he stated that: 


, . originally it was contemplated that the addition would be 
along section lines and would be a sizeable area. Before the 
addition was worked out, however, the Forest Service officials 
in charge became provoked at the National Park Service and 
determined that they would agree to only the very smallest area 
possible that was necessary to preserve this stand of ponderosa 
pine. The result is that we have a very narrow and irregulgg 
tongue of land extending south from the park boundary. 


5. An Act to Authorize the Acquisition of Additional Land in the City 


of Medford, Oregon, for Use in Connection with the Administration 
of the Crater Lake National Park (47 Stat. 156--May 14, 1932) 














The Medford property acquired by the park in 1924 had become 
inadequate for park needs by 1932. The Park Service had built a 
warehouse (46 x 80 feet) on lot 3, block 2 of the central subdivision of 
the town which had been acquired in 1924. Each winter virtually all park 
equipment was taken to this property to be overhauled and placed in 
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condition for the mext season's operation. By 1932 the storage space for 
this equipment had become inadequate and the warehouse and yard 
greatly overcrowded, causing considerable delay and inconvenience in 
maintenance operations. 


The lot (lot 4, block 2) adjoining the warehouse property became the 
property of Medford in the early 1930s. Park Superintendent Solinsky 
began negotiating with town authorities concerning donation of the lot to 
the Park Service for use in connection with the existing warehouse site. 
Assessments and interest against the lot amounted to nearly $1,000, and 
before the town could donate the lot it would be necessary for the matter 
to be placed on the baliot in the November election. The cost of the 
ballot measure was estimated to cost $300. However, it would be possibile 
for the town to sell the lot to the government without the approval of the 
citizenry, and, accordingly, town officials offered the lot for the nominal 
sum of $300. '9 


On March 8, 1932, Representative Willis C. Hawley of Oregon 
introduced a bill (H.R. 10284) to authorize acquisition of the additional 
lot by the federal government. The bill read: 


That the Secretary of the interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire on behalf of the United States for use in 
connection with the present administrative headquarters of the 
Crater Lake National Park, that certain tract of land in the city 
of Medford, Jackson County, Oregon, adjoining the present 
headquarters site and described as lot 4, block 2, central 
subdivision to said city of Medford, Oregon, which tract of land 
has been offered to the United States for the purpose aforesaid 
by the city of Medford, Oregon, free and clear of all 
encumbrances for the consideration of $300. 


SEC. 2. That not to exceed the sum of $300 from the 
unexpended balance of appropriations heretofore made for the 
acquisition of privately owned lands and/or standing timber 
within the national parks and national monuments be, and the 
same is hereby, afrade available for the acquisition of land 
herein authorized. 
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The bill encountered little opposition on its legisiative course 
through Congress. After receiving endorsement by Secretary of the 
interior Wilbur and Park Service Director Albright in mid-March, the 
House Committee on Public Lands recommended passage of the bill without 
amendment on March 2e,*" The House passed the bill on April 4 after 
which it was sent to the Senate. After being reported favorably without 
amendment by the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys on 
April 26," the bill passed the Senate on May 9. On May 14 the bill was 
signed into law (47 Stat. 156) by President Hoover. On March 7, 1933, 
the lot, comprising 0.13 acre of ground, was purchased and added to the 


park's property holdings. es 


6. An Act to A Act Entitied "An 
t f f Exclusive Jurisdi r 
r within rater National Park r Other 
P t. -J 1 


The purpose of this legisiation was two-fold. First, it provided for 
acceptance by the federal government of exclusive jurisdiction over the 
973-acre south extension of the park from the State of Oregon. Second, 
it was designed to amend the Act of August 21, 1916 (39 Stat. 521) to 
allow the United States Commissioner for the park to live outside its 
boundaries. Since the park was closed each winter and the 
superintendent and other park officials maintained offices in Medford 
during those months, it was impracticable to require the commissioner to 
live within the park boundaries on a year-round basis. 


The events precipitating this issue surrounded the death of William 
G. Steel on October 20, 1934. Steel had served as commissioner from 
1916 to 1934 and at his death his daughter, Jean G. Steel, was appointed 
to succeed him effective October 25, 1934. On January 26 of the 
following year the Comptroller General of the United States ruled that no 
salary was payable for any period during which the commissioner did not 
reside within the boundaries of the park, thus disallowing the claim of 
Jean G. Steel for her salary from October 25 to December 31, 1934. A 
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claim for the salary of William G. Steel from September | to October 20 
was also disallowed. Thus the new legisiation was proposed to allow 
payment of the accrued salaries. °* 


Senator Charlies L. MeNary of Oregon introduced the necessary 
legisiation (S. 2185) on March 7, 1935. The bill contained language to 
amend three sections of the earlier legislation: 


SEC. 6. That the United States District Court for Oregon shall 
appoint a commissioner, who shall reside within the exterior 
boundaries of the Crater Lake National Park or at a4 place 
reasonably adjacent to the park, the place of residence to be 
designated by the Secretary of the interior, and who shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and act upon all complaints made of any 
violations of law or of the rules and regulations made by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the government of the park and 
for the protection of the animals, birds, and fish, and objects 
of interest therein, and for other purposes authorized by this 
Act. 


SEC. 2. That section 9 of the said Act be amended by striking 
out the words, "Provided, That the said commissioner shal! 
reside within the exterior boundaries of said Crater Lake 
National Park, at a place to be designated by the court making 
such appointment. 


SEC. 3. Any commissioner heretofore appointed under 
authority of the said Act shail be entitied to receive the salary 
provided by law, which may have accrued at the date this Act 
becomes effective, without regard to whether such commissioner 
or commissioners may have resided wihin the exterior 
boundaries of the Crater Lake National Park. 


The biil received quick endorsement by Secretary of the interior 
Harold L. ickes, and the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
reported favorably on the bill without amendment on April 15,8 After 
being approved by the Senate on May 1, the bill was referred to the 
House where the Committee on Public Lands undertook its consideration on 
May 3. Earlier on April 17 Representative James W. Mott of Oregon had 
introduced an identical bill (H.R. 7566), which had been referred to the 
House Committee on Public Lands. Thus, on May 9 the committee 
reported favorably on H.R. 7566 without amendment .°’ On June 15 the 
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House passed §. 2185 in lieu of H.R. 7566, and on June 25, 1935, the bill 
was signed into law (49 Stat. 422) by President Franklin D, Roosevelt, 


7, P f f Mini i Within, an 
i f | 
Par for r Pur _ 1342-- 
September 28, 1976) 


On September 18, 1975, Senators Metcalf, et ai. (co-sponsors were 
Senators Dale Bumpers, Alan Cranston, Mark Hatfield, Henry Jackson, J. 
Bennett Johnston, Robert Packwood, Richard Schweiker, and John 
Tunney) introduced legisiation (S. 2371) that dealt with the only areas of 
the National Park System in which mineral development was permitted 
under the Mining Law of 1872--Crater Lake and Mount McKinley national 
parks, Death Valley, Glacier Bay, and Organ Pipe Cactus national 
monuments, and Coronado National Memorial. This was done since the 
level of technology of mineral exploration and development had changed 
radically in recent years and continued application of the mining laws of 
the United States to National Park Service areas often conflicted with the 
purposes for which those parks were established. The sponsors of the 
bill asserted that all mining activities in the National Park System should 
be conducted in such a manner as to prevent or minimize damage to the 
environment and other resource values, and in certain areas surface 
disturbance from mineral development should be halted temporarily while 
Congress determined whether or not to acquire any valid mineral rights 
which might exist in those areas. 


Section 3 of the bill stated that "Subject to valid existing rights," 
various acts of Congress were to be amended or repealed to close the six 
aforementioned Park Service areas “to entry and location under the Mining 
Law of 1872." in this section “the first proviso of section 3 of the Act of 
May 22, 1902 (32 Stat. 203; 16 U.S.C. 123), relating to Crater Lake 
National Park, was amended by deleting the words ‘and to the location of 
mining claims and the working of same.'" 
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Section 7 of the bill provided that within four years after the 
enactment of the legislation the Secretary of the Interior would determine 
the validity of any unpatented mining claims within Crater Lake National 
Park, Coronado National Memorial, and Glacier Bay National Monument. 
The secretary was to submit to Congress recommendations as to whether 
any valid or patented claims should be acquired by the United States. 


Section 8 of the proposed legislation provided that all mining claims 
under the Mining Law of 1872 which were in National Park Service areas 
were to be recorded with the Secrs' y of the Interior within one year 
after the effective date of the act. Any mining claim not recorded during 
that period would be presumed to be abandoned and declared void. Such 
recordation would "not render valid any claim which was not valid on the 
effective date of this act."28 


The bill was referred to the Senate Committee on interior and 
insular Affairs, and on December 16, 1975, the committee reported 
favorably on the proposed legisiation with amendments. Relative to 
Crater Lake the committee found that: 


There are no unpatented or patented mining claims or locations 
within the park and, thus, there is currently no mining activity 
within the park. 


As part of its report the committee printed a letter from Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Nathaniel Reed to its chairman Henry M. Jackson 
on October 6. One paragraph of the letter concerned Crater Lake 
National Park: 


This National Park may be technically open to location, entry, 
and patent under the mining laws of the United States. There 
are no unpatented or patented mining claims or locations within 
the park and, thus, there is currently no mining activity within 
the park. The Act of May 22, 1902 (32 Stat. 202) that 
established Crater Lake National Park stated that "Crater Lake 
National Park shall be open, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the interior may prescribe, to all scientists, 
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excursionists, and pleasure seekers and to the location of 
mining claims and the working of the same." However, the Act 
of August 21, 1916 (39 Stat. 522), provided that the Secretary 
of the interior shall make rules for the protection of the 
property therein “especially for the preservation from injury or 
spoilation of all timber, mineral deposits other than those legally 
located prior to the date of enactment of this Act, natural 
curiosities, or wonderful objects within said park. .. ." Since 
the Act of 1916 did not specifically repeal the mining languages 
in the 1902 Act, there is some confusion in the law as 

whether Crater Lake National Park is open to mining activity. 


The bill was debated at length in the Senate on February 3 and 4, 
1976, and after several amendments (none of which affected Crater Lake) 
were adopted it was approved by that chamber on the 4th. The bill was 
sent to the House where the Committee on Interior and insular Affairs 
submitted a favorable report with amendments on August 23,39 After 
being amended (none of which affected Crater Lake), the bill passed the 
House on September 14. Three days later the Senate concurred in the 
House amendments, and on September 28 the bill was signed into law (90 
Stat. 1342) by President Gerald R. Ford.” 


8. An Act to Revise the Boundary of Crater Lake National Park 
in the State of Oregon, and for Other Purposes (94 Stat. 3255-- 
December 19, 1980) 











On February 20, 1980, Senator Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon 
introduced legislation (S. 2318) to revise and expand the boundaries of 
Crater Lake National Park. Hatfield noted in the Congressional Record 





that the bill was designed “to further protect a national park which 
houses the deepest and possibly the most pure body of fresh water in the 
United States. He went on to present a lengthy speech explaining the 
rationale behind his bill: 


In contrast to most other natural lakes, Crater Lake has no 
influent or effiuent streams to provide continuing supplies of 
oxygen, nutrients, and large volumes of fresh water. Thus, 
water entering the lake comes directly from rainfall or snowmelt 
and leaves by means of evaporation or seepage through 
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fractures in the caldera wall, its purity is thus highly 
susceptible to man-caused pollution, which would not be 
"flushed" by water moving through the lake. 


Several other ecological communities of importance exist within 
the park. it is to these features that | address my concern. 
This legislation provides, through a moderate expansion of the 
park, protection for key natural features associated with the 
geological formations in the park. On the east, the boundary 
modifications would include the Sand Creek Drainage, a canyon 
which contains geological pumice formations commonly referred 
to as "The Pinnacles," as well as Bear Butte, a significant 
scenic feature viewed from within the park. To the north, the 
proposed boundary incorporates the lower siopes of Timber 
Crater, and the Desert Ridge-Boundary Springs ecological 
units. Sphagnum Bog, an area to the west of the park, which 
exhibits a flora of mosses and herbs, is fed by Crater Springs. 
The proposal incorporates that spring, as well as the scenic 
Spruce Lake into the park. Just outside the southwest corner 
of the park is a unique area known as Thousand Springs. This 
feature also would be included in the park, if the Senate enacts 
this legislation. 


Total acreage of the existing park is 160,290. My proposal 
would add approximately 22,890 acres to that figure, all of 
which are presently managed by the U.S. Forest Service. 
There is no private land involved in this proposal. 


| might also note .. . that the major portion of this acreage 
was recommended last year by the administration for additional 
protection as wilderness through the Forest Service evaluation 


of roadiess areas, known as RARE Il. After intensive 
evaluation by myself and my staff, | agreed that these lands 
merit protection. However, because of their size and 


relationship to the geological features of the park, | believe it 
makes sense that these lands be managed by the National Park 
Service. 


. @ glance at the map indicates that the straightiined 
boundaries drawn 80 years ago did not follow the ecological 
features of the land area, but simply carved a rectangle to 
assure protection of the lake. if we were to draw boundaries 
today which reflect natural ecological features related to those 
in the existing park, | believe Bay would clearly follow those 
proposed in this legislation. 


The proposed additions by Hatfield comprised 8,000 acres less than a 
proposal by the administration of Jimmy Carter in 1979 to designate lands 
(RARE I!) adjacent to the park boundaries as wilderness managed by the 
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U.S. Forest Service. Lands deleted by Hatfield included acreage in the 
Diamond Lake area north of the park to permit its continued use by 
snowmobiles and land south of the park because much of it was in the 
wilderness bill and some was prt of a proposed exchange with the state. 
Hatfield's bill was based on (ths recommendations of Park Service and 


Forest Service officials that «| met at his instigation to come up with 
manageable boundaries that wd contain features that could be placed in 
the park. >> 


As introduced S. 2318 provided for the repeal of the Act of May 14, 
1932 (47 Stat. 155). Provisions in the bill included: 


, The boundary of the park shall encompass the lands, 
waters, and interests therein within the area generally depicted 
on the map entitied, "Crater Lake National Park," numbered 
106-80,001, and dated February, 1980, which shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the office of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior. Lands, waters, and 
interests therein within the boundary of the park which were 
within the boundary of any natioiie: forest are excluded from 
such national forest and the boundary of such national forest is 
revised accordingly. 


The bill was referred to the Senate Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, which had Henry M. Jackson of Washington as its chairman. 
On September 18, 1980, the committee reported favorably on the bill and 
recommended passage without amendment. in its report the committee 
observed that the purpose of the proposal was to expand the park “by 
some 22,890 acres, in order to protect important natural features and to 
establish a more identifiable boundary." 


The committee report contained a lengthy section on the background 
and need for the bill. This section read in part: 


Since the lake was viewed as the primary feature of the park, 
straight line boundaries, generally following land survey section 
lines, were drawn to assure protection of the lake and to 
delineate the park. These boundaries did not follow the natural 
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ecological features of the land area nor did they include certain 
significant natural features associated with the geological 
formations in the park. 


in April of 1979, the administration transmitted to Congress its 
recommendations for management of some 62 million acres of 
roadiess ‘ational forest lands. included in its wilderness 
recommeridations was a 30,000-acre strip of U.S. Forest Service 
land which surrounds Crater Lake National Park. These lands 
were recommended by the Forest Service for designation as 
wilderness. 


The committee, however, felt these lands that = are 
geographically related to the features of the park should be 
managed by the National Park Service, rather than having a 
narrow strip surrounding the park managed in wilderness by 
another agency. 


In addition, the proposed minor changes would improve the 
park boundary by more closely following the topographical 
features of the land area. it would also add to the park key 
natural features associated with the geological formations in the 
park. . 


Since the bill would have the effect of transferring lands from the 
U.S. Forest Service to the National Park Service no additional 
administrative costs were expected to be incurred by the federal 
government as a result of the bill's passage. it was estimated that it 
would cost $300,000 to post the revised boundary line. The removal of 
the lands involved from the national forest system would reduce the 
long-term programmed harvest of the surrounding forest by approximately 
800,000 board feet per year, thus causing a long-term reduction in timber 


receipts of some $200,000 annually. 


A companion bill, Title |! of H.R. 8350, was introduced by 
Representative Philip Burton in the House of Representatives on November 
17, 1980. The Committee on interior and insular Affairs, to which the 
bill was referred, was discharged from consideration, and H.R. 8350 
passed the House on November 19. 
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5S. 2316 was brought before the Senate for consideration on 
December 4, 1980. During debate a section was added to the bill 
concerning provisions to make possible more effective protection of the 
Alpine Lakes Wilderness and more comprehensive management of the Alpine 
Lakes Area in Washington a6 established by the Alpine Lakes Area 
Management Act of 1976. The bill, as amended, passed the Senate on 
December 4 and the House the following day. The bill was signed into 
law (94 Stat. 3255) by President James E. Carter on December 19, 


a0, 2° 

9. An Act ndar rater ional Park 
in for r Pur 709- - 
September 15, 1982) 


On May 6, 1981, Senator Hatfield submitted a bill (S. 1119) to 
“correct the boundary of Crater Lake National Park." The 22,890-acre 
addition to the park in 1980 included a 480-acre parce! of timber on the 
west boundary which was scheduled to be cul under a contract entered 
into by the U.S. Forest Service in 1976. Thus, Hatfield introduced 5S. 
1119 by stating: 


Based on field examinations by Forest Service and Park Service 
personnel, a boundary line based on the above criteria was 
developed and reviewed by both agencies. The line finally 
adopted included a smal! parcel of timber on the west boundary 
which was scheduled to be cut under a contract entered into in 
1976. Field personnel of the National Park Service were not 
aware that the added lands were subject to an outstanding 
timber sale. However, neither the sponsor of the legisiation 
nor the Park Service wished to prohibit the exercise of valid 
contractual rights to cut timber by the boundary change. 


Timber harvesting is not permitted within Crater Lake National 
Park. Accordingly, this legislation would remove from the park 
about 480 acres, of which 39 acres are scheduled to be 
harvested and 58 acres have already been cut during 1960-66. 
The new boundary line will conform the boundary to that which 
was intended by al! parties when the 1980 legisiation was 
considered. 
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As introduced the bill read: 


That (a) the first section of the Act entitied, "An Act 
reserving from the public lands in the State of Oregon, a8 a4 
public park for the benefit of the people of the United States, 
and for the protection and preservation of the game, fish, 
timber, and all other natural objects therein, a tract of land 
herein described, and so forth", approved May 22, 1902 (32 
Stat. 202), as amended, is further amended by revising the 
second sentence thereof to read as follows: “The boundary of 
the park shall encompass the lands, waters, and interests 
therein within the area generally depicted on the map entitied, 
‘Crater Lake National Park, Oregon,’ numbered 106-80-001-A, 
and dated March 1981, which shall be on file and available for 
public inspection in the office of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior." 


(6b) Lands, waters, and interests therein exciuded from the 
boundary of Crater Lake National Park by subsection (a) are 
hereby made a part of the Rogue River National Forest, we the 
boundary of such national forest is revised accordingly. 


The proposed legisiation was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources for consideration. Meanwhile, on May 19, 
Representative Denny Smith of Oregon introduced an identical bill (H.R. 
3630) in the House, where it was referred to the Committee on interior 
and insular Affairs. 


in response to the request of Senate committee chairman James A. 
McClure of idaho Under Secretary of the interior Donald P. Hodel 
responded with the department's position on the bill on September 23. 
Recommending enactment of the bill Hodel urged passage “to remove the 
approximately 480 acres of land from Crater Lake National Park, and to 
make those lands a part of Rogue River National Forest." On October 7 
the committee issued a report recommending passage of the bill without 


amendment. 39 


The bill passed the Senate on October 21 and was sent to the House 


where it was referred to the Committee on interior and insular Affairs the 
following day. Meanwhile on October 16 the House Subcommittee on Public 
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Lands and National Parks had held hearings on W.R,. 3630, On November 
19 the subcommittee adopted 5, 1119 in lieu of H.R. 3630 and reported its 
findings to the Committee on interior and insular Affairs, Among its 
recommendaions, which were accepted by the full committee, were 
amendments authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to initiate studies 
and actions to assure the retention of Crater Lake's natural pristine water 
quality and to designate part of the Cumberland Isiand National Seashore 
as wilderness, the text relating to the latter issue becoming Section 2 of 
the bill, 


The committee issued its report on December 10, 1981, recommending 
passage of the bill as amended. The section of the bill pertaining to 
Crater Lake included the language originally introduced by Hatfield, 
Furthermore, a provision was added relative to water quality testing of 
the lake: 


, The Secretary of the interior is authorized and directed 
to promptiy instigate studies and investigations as to the status 
and trends of change of the water quality of Crater Lake, and 
to immediately implement such actions as may be necessary to 
assure the retention of the lake's natural pristine water quality. 


Within two years of the effective date of this provision, and 
biennially thereafter for a period of ten years, the Secretary 
shall report the results of such studies and investigations, and 
any implementation actions instigated, to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. 


The committee felt that Section C was important in that the lake had 
"long been considered to contain some of the deepest and most pure water 


in the world.” Research conducted in recent years had indicated “that 
water clarity of the lake" had been “reduced by 25% over the last 13 
years.” Thus, the committee was concerned that further studies be 


conducted and steps taken to assure the purity and clarity of the water 


in Crater Lake. 40 
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The Senate concurred with the House amendments on August 19, 
1962. Thereafter, it was signed into law (96 Stat. 709) by President 
Ronald Reagan on September 15." 


As congressional debate on this legislation indicated there was 
increasing concern about the clarity of the water in Crater Lake, 
independent studies of Crater Lake during the late 19708 and early 1980s 
suggested that the lake had decreased in transparency and that the 
species composition and distribution of the phytoplankton had changed 
relative to results from short-term studies conducted between 1913 and 
1969. Evaluation found that the transparency and phytoplankton data 
were inadequate for the basis of any definitive conclusions on whether 
long-term changes had occurred in lake water quality. To build on the 
existing baseline data, however, the National Park Service initiated a 
limnological study of Crater Lake during the summer of 1982 while the 
aforementioned legislation was being debated in Congress. 


As a result of this legislation a comprehensive Crater Lake 
Limnological Studies program was initiated during the summer of 1983. 
The broad objectives of the program were to (1) develop a reliable 
limmological data base for the lake for use as a benchmark or basis for 
future comparison; (2) provide a better understanding of physical, 
chemical, and biological characteristics and processes of the lake; and (3) 
establish a long-term monitoring program to examine the characteristics 
(i.@., temperature, pH, visibility, chlorophyll, and phytoplankton levels) 
of the lake through time. The purpose of the applied limnological 
investigations was to examine changing lake conditions and carry out 


studies to identify the causes of any changes that were found to exist. 


Further refinements were made to the Crater Lake limnological 
program in 1985 and 1986. New studies were initiated to determine the 
relationship between the fisheries population and the various take 
organisms. During the summer of 1985 a research boat plan was 
approved and a boathouse was constructed on Wizard island for the 
purpose of storing the three lake research boats--Boston Whaler, Gregor 





Pontoon Boat, and Livingston.“ 
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By 1986 the limnological program at Crater Lake had become further 
institutionalized, First, a “Position Statement and Operational Plan for 
Winter and Spring Research on Crater Lake" was adopted, outlining 
standardized sampling and logistical procedures for lake research during 
the winter and spring. © Second, the Crater Lake park staff developed a 
comprehensive, interdivisional limnological program designed to monitor 
the lake water quality, protect the entire caldera ecosystem, and keep the 
public informed concerning lake research findings. The interdivisional 
program provided for clearly defined roles of various personne! and 
offices, including the Pacific Northwest Regional Office, principal park 
investigator, and park administrators, resource management specialists, 
biotechnicians, rangers, and interpreters. 


As the limnological program got underway a new threat to the water 
quality of Crater Lake surfaced. This threat stemmed from approval 
given in 1985 to the California Energy Company, a Santa Rosa-based 
geothermal production company, to test drill for geothermal resources in 
the Winema National Forest adjacent to the park. An environmental 
assessment prepared for the Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. 
Forest Service in 1984 foresaw no environmental impacts on the park as a 
result of incorporating various Park Service proposals: measurement of 
noise levels; testing of surface water for contamination that might occur 
during drilling; use of equipment to deter drili-hole blowouts; surveys to 
ensure no drilling inside the park boundaries; and testing of water from 
the drill holes to see if its chemistry matched that of Crater Lake. 
Despite these provisions, however, the Park Service continued to be 
concerned since no one was sure about the possible substrata connections 
between the geothermally heated waters and Crater Lake. This concern 
was based on fears that by tapping these hot waters, which would be 
only a few miles from Crater Lake, developers might jeopardize the water 


Quality of the lake itseit, 4” 
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B. WILDERNESS DESIGNATION PROPOSALS 





A National Wilderness Preservation System, established by Congress 
on September 3, 1964, has had a significant impact on administration and 
management of Crater Lake National Park, The establishing act of the 
system (Public Law 88-577) stated that it was "the policy of Congress to 
secure for the American people of present and future generations the 
benefits of an enduring resource of wilderness.” Within ten years the 
Secretary of the Interior was to: 


review every roadiess area of five thousand contiguous acres or 
more in the national parks, monuments and other units of the 
national park system. . ., under his jurisdiction of the 
effective date of this Act and shall report to the President his 
recommendation as to the suitability or nonsuitability of each 
such area... for preservation as wilderness. 


The National Wilderness Preservation System was “to be composed of 
federally owned areas designated by Congress as ‘wilderness areas'." 
The law defined a wilderness as 


an area where the earth and its community of life are 
untrammeled by man, where man himself is a visitor who does 
not remain. An area of wilderness is further defined to 
mean... an area of undeveloped Federal land retaining its 
primeval character and influence, without permanent 
improvements or human habitation, which is protected and 
managed so as to preserve its natural conditions and which: 
(1) generally appears to have been affected primarily by the 
forces of nature, with the imprint of man's work substantially 
unnoticeable; (2) has outstanding opportunities for solitude or a 
primitive and unconfined type of recreation; (3) has at least 
5,000 acres of land or is of sufficient size as to make 
practicable its preservation and use in an unimpaired condition; 
and (4) may also contain ecological, geological, or other 
features of scientific, educational, scenic, or historical values. 


Areas included in the wilderness system would continue to be managed by 


the agencies having jurisdiction over them. © 





Studies were conducted at Crater Lake National Park for several 
years, culminating in the preparation of a Wilderness Proposal in October 
i970, 49 Five roadiess areas within the park totaling some 151,100 acres 
were studied, Four of the areas were located, one in each quadrant of 
the park, and the fifth encompassed Crater Lake itself, Each of the four 
areas had, according to the proposal, “a remarkable variety of natural 
features." The “forested crater slopes and river drainages" had 
“retained much of their original wilderness character ever since the park 
was established in 1902." The proposal stated further: 


The park is almost entirely surrounded by national forest lands 
managed by the Forest Service for multiple use, primarily 
timber production. Logging roads run close to the park 
boundary in many places. The forest on the east is of poor 
quality; it was clearcut in the past, but is now selectively cut, 
Along much of the west boundary, the area outside the park 
has been logged to within 100 yards of the park. Logging in 
the national forest to the north of the park has not been very 
active because of the forest type there. National forest land 
lying immediately southwest of the park has not been logged, 
and the Forest Service is administering this area in a primitive 
condition. 


The proposal contained descriptions of the four areas in the park 
recommended for wilderness designation. The four areas comprised a 
total of some 104,200 acres. Preliminary Wilderness Proposal No. 1 
consisted of some 31,500 acres of an approximate 38,300 acres in the 
northeast roadiess area. This area had the following boundaries and 
predominant visitor uses: 


This roadiess area extends from the north entrance eastward to 
the northeast corner of the park, then southward past the 
eastern siopes of Mt. Scott to the Pinnacles area. its western 
boundary extends from the Pinnacles area along the Pinnacies 
Road, the Rim Drive, and the North Entrance Road. The 
northeast roadiess area varies in width from 14% to 8 miles along 
its 154-mile length. . . 


Predominant visitor uses in this roadiess area are hiking, 
fishing, and limited wilderness camping. The region is too dry 
for extensive back-country use. A 2%-mile trail to the summit 
of Mt. Scott is maintained for hikers. 
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Preliminary Wilderness Proposal iio. 2 consisted of some 18,000 acres 
of an approximate 21,400-acre roadiess area in the southeast portion of 
the park. The boundaries and features of this area were: 


The southeast roadiess area extends from the Pinnacles Road at 
the eastern boundary southword to the southeast corner of the 
park, and then along the south boundary westward to the 
"“panhandie" of the park. its western and northern boundaries 
are the South Entrance, Rim Drive, and the Pinnacies and 
Grayback Motor Nature Roads. The area is an irregularly 
shaped 5- by 9-mile section. 


Annie Creek and its tributaries drain the western part of the 
area. Within its canyons are fragile biological communities and 
unusual geologic formations, including columnar-jointed scoria 
and pinnacies formed by differential erosion in "fossil fumarole" 
areas. 


Bisecting this area is Sun Creek, a major stream that provides 
one of the principal fisheries of the park. 


Preliminary Wilderness Proposal No. 3 comprised some 12,500 acres of 
an approximate 19,500-acre roadiess area in the southwest section of the 
park. This area was described: 


The roadiess area in the southwest section of the park consists 
of some 19,500 acres and extends from the South Entrance along 
the south and west boundary, the West and South Entrance 
Roads, and the Union Peak Motor Nature Road. Within the area 
is @ plateau dominated by Matterhorn-like Union Peak, with 
deep Red Blanket Canyon as a feature of the southwest corner. 
Several cones and other volcanic features are also of geologic 
interest. Plant cover represents three life zones, and varies 
from the sparcity of a pumice desert to the lushness of a 
mature forest; and there are lower elevation plants found in the 
Red Blanket Creek drainage. 


Union Peak, the dominant geological feature of this area, at an 
elevation of 7698 feet, is an outstanding remnant plug of one of 
the major Pliocene shield volcanoes in the region. 


Whitehorse Pond contains saiamander populations which have 
been subjected to intensive scientific study. A small but 
growing herd of elk regularly occupies the country surrounding 
Union Peak. 
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Preliminary Wilderness Proposal No. 4 consisted of some 42,200 acres 
of an approximate 50,900-acre roadiess area in the northwest section of 
the park. This area was described: 


The lergest roadiess area in Crater Lake is the northwest 
section of the park. it is an area... from 4 to 7 miles wide 
and 13 miles long, and lies along the west slope of the Crater 
Lake caldera. 


The Rogue River and several tributary streams originate in the 
series of springs within the western portion of the area. 


Sphagnum Bog, near the western boundary, is the nucleus of a 
bog development unique to the area and rare throughout the 
entire region. Insectivorous plants of several species flourish 
here, and the entire community forms a distinct contrast to its 
surrounding area. Here, as in the park's other roadiess areas, 
there are forests of whitebark pine, mountain hemlock, and 
western white, lodgepole, and ponderosa pines at the higher to 
lower elevations. 


Boundary Springs on the north boundary forms the headwaters 
of the Rogue River. These waters spring forth most 
unexpectedly from the otherwise-arid ground of the area, 
splash downward over the irregular terrain into a stream which 
leads north away from the park, producing an aquatic scene of 
great esthetic appeal. 


While the lake was studied for possible wilderness designation, it was 
not recommened for the system. Boat use and lakeshore development at 
Cleetwood Cove and Wizard isiand were found to be incompatible with the 


requirements for such designation.” 


As required by the Wilderness Act, public hearings were held on the 
Crater Lake Wilderness Proposal in Kiamath Falls and Medford in January 





1971. Various proposals were set forth by public agencies and private 
organizations at the hearings. The Wilderness Society introduced an 
alternate proposal to enlarge the wilderness designations in the park by 
opposing the proposed Union Peak Motor Nature Road and the 1/8-mile 
management zones along the park boundary and recommending that a 


20,000-acre Caldera Wilderness, encompassing Crater Lake, the islands, 





and the undeveloped rimlands, be included in the wilderness designation, 
Major organizations that generally supported or had similar positions to 
that of the Wilderness Society included the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Friends of Three Sisters Wilderness, National Parks and 
Conservation Association, Oregon Wildlife Federation, and Sierra Club." 


A "seasonal" wilderness concept was proposed by the Oregon 
Environmental Council whereby two wilderness boundaries would be 
established for the park. One boundary would be designated during the 
summer visitor-use season, and a different boundary would be established 
for “winter wilderness," closing the entire northern part of the park to 
all motorized vehicies during the winter months. 


The National Park Service proposal, however, was supported by the 
Oregon State Game and Fish commissions and seven other public agencies. 
Among the most important supporters of the Park Service was the U.S. 
Forest Service whose national forest lands surrounded the park. 


For the next several years the National Park Service studied the oral 
and written statements presented at the hearings and restudied the 
question of management needs. in February 1974 the final wilderness 
recommendations for Crater Lake were approved by NPS Director Ronald 
Walker. Three additions, totaling 18,200 acres, were recommended to 
supplement the earlier proposal. Some 7,300 acres were added to 
Preliminary Wilderness Proposal No. 3 as a result of deleting the proposed 
Union Peak Motor Nature Road and closure to vehicular traffic of the fire 
roads in the Union Peak area, portions of which would become the route 
of the Pacific Crest Trail. The 1/8-mile-wide management zone, totaling 
4,400 acres, was recommended for addition to the wilderness designation 
since it was “believed that actions needed for the health and safety of 
wilderness travelers, or for the protection of the wilderness area, 
utilizing the minimum tool, equipment or structure necessary, may take 
place within the wilderness." Wilderness Unit 5, comprising 6,500 acres 
along the rim area on the southern side of the lake within the Rim Drive 
and the caldera walis, except for the Cleetwood Cove access and service 
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corridor, was also recommended for designation. With these additions the 
total acreage of recommended wilderness designation was approximately 
122, 400, °° 


The wilderness recommendation was sent by President Richard M. 
Nixon to Congress on June 13, 1974. Pending congressional action to 
establish formally the areas as designated wilderness, the areas were 
managed in accordance with the guidelines prescribed in the Wilderness 
Act and the National Park Service wilderness management policies. >> 


in 1980 Public Law 96-553 (94 Stat. 3255) provided for the 
qualification of additional acres for designation as wilderness in Crater 
Lake National Park. This law added nearly 16,000 acres from U.S. Forest 
Service RARE || lands, resulting in a total proposal of some 138,310 acres 
in 1981. The additional acreage was developed using a zone concept 
based on straight lines drawn on the park map. A serious drawback of 
that technique, however, was the difficulty of determining where on the 
ground nonwilderness ended and wilderness commenced. 


The current proposal for wilderness designation in Crater Lake 





National Park, according to its 1986 Statement for Management, 
incorporates three principal concepts. These are that: (1) 


nonwilderness extends 200 feet beyond the edge of ali development 
including motor vehicie roads; (2) all park areas not currently falling 
within this 200-foot corridor around development are recommended for 
wilderness designation; and (3) the entire lake surface is recommended 
for wilderness designation except for four acres at Cleetwood Cove and 
four acres at Wizard isiand where boat docking and storage occur. The 
Park Service has taken the position that the existence and continued use 
of the concessioner-operated tour boats and the lake research boats do 
not preciude the lake surface from wilderness designation (NPS 
Management Policies, Vi-7, 1978). Thus, the current acreage within the 


park recommended for wilderness designation is 166, 149.>4 
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C. ACQUISITION OF MAJOR PARK INHOLDINGS 





When Crater Lake National Park came under the administration of the 
National Park Service there were nearly 2,000 acres of private inholdings 
in the reservation. The existence of private inholdings in the national 
parks was viewed by NPS officials as an impediment to effective 
management. Thus, NPS Director Mather made it a priority of his 
administration to acquire such inholdings. in terms of Crater Lake 
National Park the two principal private inholdings to be acquired were the 
Yawkey and Gladstone tracts. 


1, Yawkey Tract 





Using Public Works Administration (PWA) funds the _ federal 
government acquired a fee simple title to 1,872.36 acres of land owned by 
the Yawkey Lumber Company in the southeastern corner of the park on 
August 7, 1940. The acquisition under condemnation proceedings, which 
amounted to $6,560.26 or $3.50 per acre, was subject to the right of the 
Aigoma Lumber Company to remove the timber on approximately 123 acres 
of land in the SE4 of Section 8 and the N4NE4 of Section 17. Final 


judgment on the transaction was rendered on December 4, 1940,>° 


The purchase of the Yawkey Tract was a culmination of sixteen 
years of effort by the National Park Service. in May 1924 NPS Director 
Mather expressed interest in acquisition of the property. Three months 
later C.C. Yawkey, President of the Yawkey Lumber Company with offices 
in Wausau, Wisconsin, responded by offering a property exchange: 


The land which we own in the Park amounts to nearly 2000 
acres, and applying the stumpage price at which land has been 
sold both on the indian Reservation and in the National 
Forests, the value of this timber would be something like 
$250,000, and you can readily see that we would not feel 
warranted in deeding this to the Government. 


However, we have this suggestion to make: The Government 
has land adjoining our tract in the Cascade National Forest, 
which, as | understand it, is on both sides of our tract, and if 
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there is anything that adjoins us so that it would leave our 
timber in a compact tract, we would be willing to make an 
exchange thousand for thousand and value for value. 


There is also timber along our east line in the, Klamath Indian 
Reserve for which we would be willing to trade. 


The proposal was not acceptable to the Park Service, and on September 
25, 1924, Mather informed Yawkey: 


That while your land is nominally within the Park it is not in a 
location which receives any tourist travel. Under the 
circumstances it seems advisable fet to attempt anything in the 
way of a trade as you suggested. 


Discussions concerning the future of the Yawkey Tract lay dormant 
until February 1932. At that time Jackson F. Kimball of Klamath Falls, 
who was managing the local affairs of the Yawkey Lumber Company, sent 
a letter to Superintendent Solinsky suggesting that an effort be 
undertaken to change the boundaries of Crater Lake National Park to 
exclude the Yawkey Tract. Among his reasons for such a recommendation 


were: 


| understand that there is some possibility that a Bill may be 
introduced in the present session of the Congress for a change 
in the boundaries of Crater Lake National Park. 


Because of the possibility of such legislation it has occurred to 
me that it might be well to state to you, as the representative 
of the Park Service, the attitude of the Yawkey Lumber 
Company in reference to this matter. This Company holds some 
2000 acres of land which lie in the southerly portion of the 
Crater Lake National Park, together with 14,000 acres outside 
the Park boundaries. The tract is almost entirely surrounded 
by lands belonging to the Federal Government, i.e., Klamath 
Indian Reservation, Crater National Forest and Crater Lake 
National Park. 


The size of the tract and the quality of the timber now in the 
ownership of the Yawkey Lumber Company represents a most 
attractive operation for lumbering when and if the market 
conditions justify the expense of constructing a railroad to open 
this up. tft is important however to bear in mind that it is 
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absolutely essential, from the standpoint of the Yawkey Lumber 
Company, that there shail be no reduction in the volume of 
stumpage. The present volume represents the minimum for 
profitable operation. . 


As the matter now stands it seems apparent that the Park 
Service would naturally prefer not to have ownership in any 
lands within the Park vested in a private owner. Certainly the 
Yawkey Lumber Company could not afford to sell except at a4 
price which would represent compensation for not only the 
timber but for all the other losses accruing to the balance of its 
property. This in my judgment would set up a prohibitive 
price. 


The obvious action, affording the least injury to all parties 
concerned, would seem to be to change the National Park 
boundaries to exclude the lands of wy Yawkey Lumber Company 
from the Crater Lake National Park. 


After a negative response from the National Park Service negotiations 
concerning the Yawkey Tract lay moribund for another six years until 
March 1938 when Superintendent Leavitt again initiated correspondence 
with Kimball. As the merchantable lumber on the tract was being logged 
off, Leavitt suggested that when the timber was removed the company 
might be willing to donate the land to the government. He pointed out 
that the land would have little value to a lumber company after the 
merchantable timber was removed. Thus, he suggested that, rather than 
continue to pay taxes on it or to grow a new stand of timber, the 
company might be willing to donate it to the government.” 


In October 1938 a meeting and field inspection was arranged with 
park officials and representatives of the Yawkey Lumber Company. it 
was found that while the sugar pine and yellow pine on the tract had 
been harvested, the work had been done with a minimum destruction to 
the forest cover. The fire and logging roads followed acceptable planning 
models, and efforts had been made for the care of the remaining forest 
cover which was principally fir. Following the field inspection Kimball 
made a proposition to the Park Service. The proposal was described as 


follows by Superintendent Leavitt: 





Within the holdings of the Yawkey Lumber Company within the 
park is a strip of land 40 acres wide and half a mile long, 
which belongs to the government, No one seems to know why 
this particular strip was not included in the original acquisition 
of lands by the Yawkey Lumber Company or their predecessors 
bul apparently it was due to some error which left it out of the 
original filings, in any event, it belongs to the federal 
government, and now is an isiand within this logged-over area, 
Within this island are 1301 M feet @M of yellow pine timber and 
135 M feet BM of sugar pine timber, 


The Algoma Lumber Copmany of Modoc Point, Oregon, has 
purchased all of the merchantable timber owned by the Yawkey 
Lumber Company and have been cutting on the company's land 
within the park this last season, They have about one more 
season of cutting to do before all of the merchantable timber is 
removed. The Yawkey Lumber Company and the Algoma Lumber 
Company would like to secure the merchantable timber on this 
strip of government owned land. Mr, Kimball stated that Mr, 
Yawkey has agreed in return for the merchantable timber on 
this strip to deed the 1872 acres of gfrelr land within the 
boundaries of Crater Lake National Park. 


The proposal was quickly submitted to the NPS regional office in San 
Francisco for review. On October 24 Regional Forester Burnett Sanford 
responded to Kimball's proposal: 


..» » | do not believe it is a good policy for a Park to 
exchange timber for cutover lands as it increases the area of 
devastation within the park. in this case there is some 
justification for such an exchange since the government land 
which Mr. Leavitt proposes to exchange is completely 
surrounded by cutover area and as nearly as | can tell from 
the map lies adjacent to the Park boundary. 


| feel that a value of $3.50 per acre is high for cut-over land 
as the Forest Service seidom pays more than $2.50. Actually 
this land will be costing the Park closer to $7.50 per acre due 
to the contemplated agreement on our part to burn the slash 
over the whole area. There is a compulsory siash disposal law 
in Oregon so we would be relieving the lumber Company of an 
obligaiion which | estimate would cost them in the neighborhood 
of $7500.00 if the job is done without excessive damage to the 
remaining timber. If broadcast burning of slash is practiced 
the job could be done for $1,500 but the value of the cut-over 
lands will be greatiy depreciated. 
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| imagine that the government could purchase these cutrover 
lands for $4,000 cash and that wayld appear to be the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem, 


On November 5 NPS Chief Counsel G.A. Moskey offered his comments 
on the proposed exchange. He stated that it violated the NPS 
establishing act in that moneys received for timber sold uncer its 
provisions were to be deposited in the Treasury Department. The funds 
could not be used for the purchase of privately owned lands within the 


park, 62 


in October 1939 the Public Works Administration allotted $8,000 for 
the purchase of the Yawkey Tract. The Park Service immediately asked 
for and received assurances from the company to postpone siash burning, 
pending the final consummation of the purchase. in view of the interest 
of the U.S. Forest Service in acquiring the remaining lands by the 
Yawkey Lumber Company, the Park Service began exploring § the 
possibility of collaborating with that agency in negotiating for the entire 
holdings of the company. it was assumed that such a joint effort might 


63 When the Forest Service 


result in a more reasonable purchase price. 
demurred because of what it considered to be an excessive asking price, 
the Park Service pushed ahead for final condemnation proceedings which 


culminated on August 7, i940,°4 


On August 18, 1941, the U.S. Attorney General stated that the 
Yawkey case could be considered closed, as he was satisfied from an 
examination of the abstract of title and a review of the proceedings that a 
valid fee simple title to the iand was vested in the United States of 
America. To provide access to the tract for fire protection purposes, it 
was necessary to build a 5S-stringer standard log bridge 43 feet in length 
across Annie Creek. The construction of the bridge shortened the travel 
distance to the area by approximately 15 miles. Slash burning operations 


were carried on until winter snows stopped the work 6S 
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2. Gladstone Land and Timber Com 





The Gladstone Land and Timber Company Tract, adjoining the 
Yawkey Tract, we cquired by the United States on August 21, 1941, in 
fee simple following completion of condemnation proceedings. PWA funds 
remaining from the allotment for the Yawkey Tract were used to make the 
purchase of 73.76 acres located in the southeastern corner of the park as 
follows: 


Portion NE 1/4 NE 1/4; NW 1/4 NE 1/4; N 1/2 SW 1/4 NE 1/4; 
and Portion SE 1/4 NE 1/4 of Section 16, Township 32 South, 
Range 7 1/2 East, Klamath County, Oregon. 


Acquisition of the property was finalized after more than three years of 


negotiations. With completion of the transaction al! private inholdings in 


the park were extinguished. © 


in March 1938 Superintendent Leavitt wrote to the Gladstone Land 
and Timber Company with offices in Gladstone, Michigan, expressing Park 
Service interest in acquiring its timber tract in the park. Park Service 
officials were interested in the tract since it was understood that the land 
was about to be logged. Leavitt noted: 


if this is true, would your company be willing to donate 
this land to the federal government after the timber has been 
logged off, so that the area might become an integral part of 
Crater Lake National Park. Some organizations have found it 
practicable to donate lands after the timber has been removed 
rather than to continue to pay taxes on cut-over lands or 
attempt to grow 4 new crop of timber 


it i6 the policy of the National Park Service to acquire all 
private holdings within the boundaries of its various national 
parks and monuments, but there are no funds for purchasing 
such lands and we have to look to individuals and organizations 
who are public spirited enough to donate their prpperty or 
provide the funds with which purchases may be made 
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Some montis later on October 20 Leavill again wrote to the company 
expressing Park Service interest in its property, We observed that he 
had been mistaken about the timber prospects of the acreage, but that 
the Park Service was atill interested in its acquisition: 


The lands embraced in this tract were formerly covered with a 
good stand of timber, bul fires have completely denuded the 
area, and the land is without commercial value except for some 
grazing. Wowever, it does have value to Crater Lake National 
Park. Even the brush cover has park values, if not commercial 
values. 


When | wrote you last March, | was comparatively new to the 
position of Superintendent of Crater Lake and was of the 
opinion that this tract of land had merchantable timber on it. | 
have since learned that it is doubtful if there is a single 
merchantable tree on this property. As the taxes each year on 
the property come to a considerable amount, it occurs to me 
that you still might be willing to consider the suggestion | made 
that you donate this 73.36 acres ig, the government to become a 
part of Crater Lake National Park. 


Negotiations for feders! acquisition of the property extended over 
the next eighteen months. in January 1940 the company indicated its 
desire to sell the property for $1,500. However, in June of that year a 
Park Service official appraised the property at the rate of $2.50 an acre 
Finally on May 14, 1941, the company executed a stipulation in which it 
agreed to sell the property for the total appraised vaive of $183.40. 
Following condemnation proceedings valid title to the land was “vested in 
the United States of America in fee simple on August 21, 1941, pursuant 
to the provisions of an Act of Congress of February 26, 1931, with the 


right of possession on January 30, 1942 n69 


Following Park Service possession of the property Superintendent 
Leavitt responded to an inquiry by the Department of Justice of the State 
of Oregon relative to commercial activities or improvements on the tract 
He observed that there was no 
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evidence of mining operations, agricultural improvements, 
manufacturing operations, or any diteh or reservoir used in 
connection with water rights; that there is not within my 
knowledge, or any outward evidence of any mining operation or 
vein or lode from which ore is being or has been extracted, 
which might yRe found to penetrate or intersect§ the 
premises, , 


D. UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORTS TO EXPAND PARK BOUNDARIES 





From the 19106 to the 19408 the National Park Service initiated a 
series of efforts to expand the boundaries of Crater Lake National Park, 
The primary purpose of these efforts was to enlarge the park to provide 
recreational opportunities and park facilities for visitors away from Crater 
Lake itself, and thus curtail or eliminate development that would mar the 
scenic and scientific qualities of the lake. A secondary purpose of the 
proposed expansion was to create an enlarged game preserve to protect 
the wildlife of the region. The focus of the expansion efforts was the 
Diamond Lake-Mount Thielson-Mount Bailey region to the north of the 
park and the Union Creek-Upper Rogue River Valley to the west. 


in his first annual report NPS Director Mather recommended that the 
Crater Lake park boundaries should be extended northward to include the 
Diamond Lake region. This addition, according to Mather, would offer 
the tourist a variety of scenic features that “would compare favorably 
with the diversity of scenery in most of the very large mountain parks.” 
Other advantages of the Diamond Lake extension were: 


Diamond Lake lies a few miles north of the park in a region 
that is valuable for none other than recretional purposes. 
Fishing in the lake could be improved and the region around 
about it made attractive for camping. A chalet or hotel, 
operated in connection with the hotel on the rim of Crater 
Lake, could be constructed near Diamond Lake when travel to 
the park warranted these additional accommodations. it would 
be reasonable to expect that the majority of visitors to Crater 
Lake would not overlook an opportunity to see the wonderful 
scenic region to the northward. Besides Diamond Lake the 
proposed addition to the park would inciude Mount Thielson, a 
peak considerably over 9,000 feet in altitude and known as the 
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"lightning rod of the Cascades," because during electric storms 
brilliant and fantastic flashes of lightning play about its 
needielike summit, 


Mather stressed that the addition of the Diamond Lake and Mount 
Thielson areas could “not be too strongly urged." A branch road from 
the main highway from Medford aiready made the Diamond Lake country 
accessible, and at some future time “a circie trip might be provided by 
the construction of a road from the north rim of Crater Lake to Diamond 
Lake." 


A second park extension recommended by Mather was the Lake of the 
Woods region just south of the park. While the area had not been 
investigated by representatives of the National Park Service, it was 


"known to be an exceptionally beautiful region and valuable for scarcely 


anything besides park purposes.""' 


As a result of Mather's continuing lobbying efforts Senator McNary 
introduced jeg ‘ation (S. 4283) on April 6, 1918, to provide for the 
transfer of sow» 92,800 acres of national forest land to the control of the 
National Park Service for addition to Crater Lake National Park. The 
proposed extension included a 3/4-mile strip of land on the western 
boundary as well as the principal nine-mile northward enlargement to 
include the Diamond Lake region (see map on following page). in support 
of this bill Mather noted: 


When the park has been enlarged as proposed by this measure 
an opportunity will be afforded for developing to a very much 
greater extent the camping facilities of this region. Diamond 
Lake will lend itself to development as a fishing resort of great 
importance and other recreational features will be added that 
will, in a few years, make this park as great a resort as most 
of the very big national parks. This is its manifest destiny. 
Furthermore, the enlargement of the park will make conditions 
more satisfactory from the point of view of the development of 
first-class transportation, hotel, and camp accommodations, 
because the traveling public can be induced to spend more time 
in the park than ordinarily is the case at the present time. 
More roads will be built, opening up unusually interesting 
territory, and providing circle trips that will delight the 
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traveler, A road connecting Crater and Diamond Lakes would 
be a natural development, The addition will also afford better 
opportunities to protect the wild life of the park, 


Like the proposed extension of the Yellowstone National Park, 
the addition of the Diamond Lake region to Crater Lake would 
give to the national park system something that was intended 
by nature always to be the property of the Nation and to 96 
developed a6 a4 recreational area for all the people. : 


A more detailed account of why the Park Service was interested in 
the Diamond Lake extension was given by Superintendent Sparrow in his 
annual report in 1918. The Service was interested in the extension for 
two principal purposes--to develop its recreational opportunities and to 
create an enlarged game preserve. Sparrow elaborated on these themes: 


Diamond Lake is 5,200 feet above sea level and is almost 
rectangular, 24 by 5 miles, its south end being 5 miles north of 
the present park boundary. it is beautifully located and 
furnishes an ideal camping ground. To the east and south the 
shore is grassy, with a gradual siope to a pebbly beach, 
making it possible to walk or ride into the water, which is 
shallow for some distance. By reason of its shallowness, the 
water becomes warm enough for comfortable bathing. 


This lake offers a strong contrast to Crater Lake, in which 
bathing is out of the question and which is reached only by a 
trail built at considerable expense. 


Mount Thielson is directly east, and Mount Bailey west of 
Diamond Lake. The region comprising these three scenic 
attractions rightfully belongs to the park not only as a 
recreation ground but as a game preserve. 


Crater Lake Park is too small for a game preserve. Many of 
the deer get quite tame and it seems like murder to kill them 
when they stray across the boundary. One case in point 
occurred recently during the hunting season. Voley Pearsons, 
of Klamath Falls, shot a doe on the road about 300 yards 
outside the southern entrance to the park. The doe had 
frequently visited the ranger's cabin and was so tame that it 
would not run when an auto approached. As it is unlawful to 
kill a doe at any time, the man was arrested by the Park 
Service and turned over the local authorities at Fort Kiamath, 
where he was fined $25 and costs. This case is cited only 5 
evidence of the necessity of enlarging our game preserve. 
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The legislative struggle to add the Diamond Lake extension to Crater 
Lake National Park continued for several years. The McNary bill died in 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands in 1918, but he reintroduced the 
legisiation (S. 2797) on August 15, 1919, calling for an extension of some 
94,880 acres. On April 5, 1920, the Senate passed the bill, but it 
encountered opposition in the House Committee on Public Lands. The 
opposition was based on Forest Service objections, claiming that the 
extension area was “more valuable for commercial use of one kind or 
another than for recreation uses of those who visit the park." Among 
the commercial uses contemplated by the Forest Service were grazing and 
use of Diamond Lake as a source for power generation. Local citizens 
supported the Forest Service because of the good hunting prospects of 
the region and the agency's willingness to lease Diamond Lake shore 
property for construction of summer cabins and recreational concessions. 


The Senate bill failed to be reported by the House committee, and on 
July 18, 1921, McNary introduced a new bill (S. 2269) to provide for 
expansion of the park. As this third bill entered the legislative arena, 
Mather supported it in ever more strident terms. in his annual report 
for 1921 he stated: 


Progress in the development of Crater Lake Park will shortly be 
retarded if Diamond Lake is not added. This remarkable lake, 
with its stately forests, its broad sandy beaches, its rugged 
mountains, and its unexcelled opportunities for bathing and 
fishing, naturally belongs to the park. Physically it is a part 
of the park, but legally it has no relation to it. In the 
extension of hotel and camp facilities and transportation lines 
this region is essential to the success of a comprehensive 
development. The utilities of the present park should have 
opportunities to encourage visitors to remain longer in the 
country. This can not be brought about unless more 
attractions are available. Diamond Lake has al! that will ever 
be required to round out a park trip. it will diversify a tour 
almost as much as any national park in the system, and in so 
doing will add tremendously to the pleasure of a visit to 
southern Oregon. 


it will be very easy to build a road from Crater Lake to 
Diamond Lake; in fact, several automobiles traversed the route 
of the road during September. The first automobile over the 
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route carried Vice President —E.O, McCormick, of the Southern 
Pacific Lines, and Superintendent Sparrow. The trip was made 
on September 1, | have been advised by both of these 
gentiemen that the cost of building a road between the two 
lakes will be very small, 


Opponents of the extension plans, which appear to be few in 
number, contend that Diamond Lake is required for power 
purposes, and that surrounding lands are needed for grazing. 
Upon careful inquiry | can not find that these objections are 
worthy of serious consideration; certainly the immediate 
recreational advantages of the region far outweigh the future 
possibility of utilizing the lake for power storage, and as for 
the grazing argument, there never has been much pasturage of 
live stock about the lake, and it is inconceivable that in order 
to meet the wishes of a very few owners of cattle and sheep a 
great project of 7yh's kind, national in character, should be 
condemned. 


The third McNary bill failed to receive the favorable endorsement of 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, and thus the Diamond 
Lake extension issue lay dormant for several years. The Park Service 
continued to make pleas for the preservation of the scenic values of the 
region, but little could be done with the growing opposition of the U.S. 
Forest Service, the Diamond Lake concessionaires operating under Forest 
Service lease, the owners of private cottages, the State Game Commission, 


and grazing and hunting interests. ’> 


in 1926 the Park Service focused its efforts on Crater Lake National 
Park expansion by submitting proposals to the President's Coordinating 
Committee on National Parks and Forests. The committee had been 
established to investigate and make recommendations regarding transfer of 
lanas between the National Park Service and the U.S. Forest Service. in 
August the committee held hearings regarding Crater Lake expansion in 
Kiamath Falls, Diamond Lake, and Medford. The Park Service 
recommended three extensions to the park boundaries--areas that were of 
outstanding scenic and recreational value that would relieve the park of 
administrative burdens that were “fast becoming critical." The three 


extensions were: 
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1, DIAMOND LAKE EXTENSION: The proposed extension is 
in general accord with the McNary Senate Bills but reduces 
Senator McNary's proposed extension by 36 square miles. This 
extension would bring the Park boundaries one mile north of 
Diamond Lake and would include Mounts Thielson and Bailey. 


Area embraces approximately 83.5 square miles. 


2. UNION CREEK EXTENSION: This is an extension 
westward that includes a portion of the headwaters of the 
Rogue River; to secure the immense recreational opportunities 
of the Union Creek area; to secure gravity water supply; and 
to provide an ali-year Park headquarters of vital importance to 
administration. 


Area embraces approximately 34 square miles. 


3. KLAMATH EXTENSION: A small extension southward, 
worked out on the ground with the Forest Supervisor, to 
secure mutually advantageous positions. 


Area embraces approximately 3.8 square miles. 


The Park Service also proposed the elimination of three areas from 
the park. The three areas contained valuable timber, grazing tracts, and 
private inholdings that were a source of irritation to park administration. 
These areas were: 


1. NORTHEAST AREA: Designed to eliminate 12 square miles 
from the northeast section of the present Park, an area 
containing a very valuable stand of mature yellow pines, very 
accessible, contiguous to timber now being marketed under 


Forest supervision. immediately marketable yellow pine in this 
area is estimated by Forest Service officers at 100,000,000 
board feet. 


2. NORTHWEST AREA: To eliminate 18 square miles of timber 
and grazing desired by the Forest Service. Also desired by 
them to improve the administration of the Crater National Forest 
by giving access to sources of streams, and a better 
topographical boundary. 


3. SOUTHEAST AREA: Eliminate approximately 13 square 
miles of valuable timber land contiguous to Forest timber now 
being marketed. it also eliminates private holdings that 
embarrass Park administration. 
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All told, the proposals provided for a4 total extension of the park 
boundaries of some 118 square miles and eliminations totaling 43 square 
miles for a net enlargement of 75 square miles. As a result of continuing 
opposition by the Forest Service, however, none of the proposed park 
extensions or eliminations were approved. On August 6 the committee met 
in Medford and voted unanimously to disapprove all of the Park Service 
proposals. Later in 1932 a portion of the proposed Klamath extension 
would be added to the park, thus providing for a more attractive 


southern entrance amid a stand of yellow pine. © 


it is interesting to note that Commissioner Steel, who had begun the 
campaign to add the Diamond Lake region to the park in 1914, opposed 
the extension in August 1926. Writing to the President's Coordinating 
Committee on August 3 Steel provided the rationale for his change of 
mind: 


About ten or twelve years ago, while | was superintendent of 
the Crater Lake National Park, | started a movement to extend 
the boundaries of the park, so as to take in Diamond lake, but 
since then my mind has changed, for | have come to realize it 
is not for the best interests of the park. 


Diamond lake is a beautiful sheet of water, similar to hundreds 
of others throughout the country, with no national features, 
but very dear to local residents, who love to camp there during 
the Summer, together with their families and enjoy a relief from 
business cares, in the mountain wilds. it is exclusively local in 
character and should be left free of such restraints as go with 


@ great national attraction, which it is not. It has no interests 
in common with Crater Lake and the two should not be 
combined. 


in @ spirit of local pride certain citizens of Southern Oregon 
have invested money in its development in good faith, under a 
concession of the Agricultural Department, trusting in the 
honesty of that branch of the government, and suspicious of 
the Park Service, because of the fact that the only man on 
earth who was willing to invest his own money at Crater Lake, 
was dispossessed of his concession, which was given to others, 
no better able to make good than he. 


The inclusion of Diamond Lake in the Crater Lake National 
Park, means an immense increase of fire hazard, because of the 
vast area of dead and down timber, to which there is no offset 
in benefits. 
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if an addition is desired to the park of real benefit, the 
Western line should be extended, so as to protect deer that 
move down in that gyrection, just in time to be slaughtered by 
hunters in the Fall, 


Park boundary extensions again became a political issue in April 1932 
when Superintendent Solinsky recommended that approximately 400 square 
miles of Forest Service lands be added to Crater Lake. This extension 
included not only the Diamond Lake-Mount Thielson-Mount Bailey region 
but also the Upper Rogue River Valley and Union Creek area west of the 
park. Prior to this time nothing as large as Solinsky's recommendation 
for the Union Creek extension had ever been contemplated. The 
opposition of the Forest Service, which viewed the proposed westward 
extension as a “land grab," and the combined opposition of that agency 


and various private and commercial interests in the Diamond Lake area 


doomed the proposal to defeat. ® 


In March 1936 Acting NPS Director Arthur E. Demaray revealed 
several heretofore unspecified reasons for the continuing interest of Park 
Service officials in Diamond Lake. Among other things he observed: 


Diamond Lake has always been considered essential to the 
Crater Lake unit. Its inclusion within the park was advocated 
and sponsored by organizations throughout Oregon as early as 
1915, but the Forest Service defeated the project and the Lake 
was promptly developed as a summer home and recreational 
area. Since that time we have been forced to concentrate more 
developments at Crater Lake than we consider appropriate or 
desirable. 


Because of the high altitude of Crater Lake it has been 
necessary to establish both a summer and a winter headquarters 
for the park. We did not advocate the inclusion of Diamond 
Lake as a competing and detracting exhibit; we advocated it for 
the protection of Crater Lake, so that Crater Laek would not be 
marred by overdevelopment. it might be said that Diamond 
Lake could perform that function in the national forest just as 
well as it could if it were in the park. Theoretically, that 
sounds fine, but the simple facts are that Diamond Lake has 
never been developed to take care of the Crater Lake visitors 
and it does not perform that function. it has been given over 
to a different type of land use. 
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Demaray concluded, however, that the question of the extension, while a 


worthy conservation cause, had become so misrepresented by various 
interest groups that it had “almost assumed the reputation of the Bad Man 
from Bodie." ’® 


Later that year the Diamond Lake extension issue surfaced again 
when Senator Robert —. Wagner of New York and NPS Director Arno B. 
Cammerer visited the Diamond Lake area. The purpose of the visit was 
to continue discussions of the possibility of adding approximately 55,000 
acres to Crater Lake National Park, including Ue take for “its 
recreational and fishing advantages.” When the Department of the 
interior publicized its intentions, however, opposition by the local press 
and various citizens’ and government organizations in Southern Oregon 
mounted, thus forcing the department to drop its piens. 


The final thrust of the Park Service to gain the Diamond Lake and 
Union Creek extensions occurred during the summer of 1939. A 
"Preliminary Report on Extensions to Crater Lake National Park,” was 
prepared on September 2 to provide the background material for the 
proposals. The report analyzed the accessibility and the general 
characteristics of the areas, including scenic, scientific, historical, 
interpretive, and recreational valves. in submitting the report to NPS 
Director Cammerer, Superintendent Leavitt concluded: 


Recreational values are of the most importance in considering 
extensions to the park. The physical features of the park 
make possible limited recreational use. Extended development of 
recreational facilities in the park could seriously endanger 
unsurpassed scenic vaives. if the policy of the Service is to 
expand recreational activities under clearly defined land use 
standards, Diamond Lake particularily should be given 
consideration as an addition to the park. Both the Diamond 
Lake and Union Creek sections contain recreational opportunities 
lacking in the park. The Diamond Lake area could provide a 
greater variety of recreation involving much less timber value, 
and greater scientific and educational, , values in relation to 
Crater Lake than the Union Creek area. 











This last serious effort to acquire Diamond Lake and Union Creek 


foundered on public and Fforest Service opposition. This combined 
opposition, coupled with the coming of World War ||, forced the issue into 
abeyance and was never considered seriously again. © 


During 1945-47 efforts were made to enlarge the panhandle addition 
to the south boundary of the park. Discussions were held with U.S. 
Forest Service officiais to enlarge the section by extending the east and 
west boundaries back to section lines. The Park Service desired ihe 
expansion for the following reasons: 


The straightening out and enlarging of this tongue-like addition 
to the park along section lines would be very desirable. Fires 
that start adjacent to the park have to be handled by the staff 
of Crater Lake National Park, because they are able to reach 
the area more quickly than the Forest Service. This narrow, 
irregularly shaped addition to the park is not easily recognized 
by the fishermen, hunters or trappers, even though the 
boundaries are marked, and trespassing on or across this 
narrow neck often occurs through ignorance or carelessness. 


The south entrance has now become the road entrance carrying 
the heaviest travel, and development has been started for a 
small @tility area there right on the edge of the south and west 
boundaries. if at some future time Park Headquarters should 
be established at the south entrance, there would not be 
sufficient room for the development that would be required. it 
is therefore very important that this area be enlarged and 
straightened out while the opportunity presents itself, for 
administrative reasons and to provide an area sufficiently large 


to permit all the headquarters area and utility development that 
will be required in the future. 


Despite some friendly overtures by local Forest Service officials, however, 
the effort was disapproved by regional and Washington office 
representatives of that agency. ’ 
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Aine United Oates enstocive fortssietion over Grater kane We. 
tional Park in the State of Oregon. (Oregon Laws, 1890, vol, I. 


Re it enacted by the people of the State of Oregon, 
That exclusive jurisdiction shall be, and the same ix 
horeby, ceded ty the United States over and within all the 
territory which is now, or may hereafter be, included in 
that tract of land in the State of Oregon set aside by an 
act of Congress, approved May 22, 1002, entitled “An 
Act reserving from the public lande in the State of Ore- 

, ae a public park for the benefit of the people of the 
‘nited States, and for the protection and preservation of 
the game, fish, timber, and all other natural objects 
therein, a tract of land herein deseribed, and so forth,” 
for the purposes of a national park, known and . 
nated as Crater Lake National Park; — however, 
the said State the t to serve civil or criminal process 
within the limite of the aforesaid park in any suite or 
prosecutions for, or on account of, rights acquired, obli- 
gations incurred, or crimes committed in said State but 
outside of enid park; and saving further to the said State 
the right to tax persons and their fran- 
Oe Ss eretay 0 Mae Se in said park: Pro. 
vided, however, That jurisdiction shall not vest until the 
United States, through the f officers, notifies the 
Governor of nid State that they assume police and mili- 
tary juriediction over «nid fark, 
ve. @ All acts and parte of acts in conflict with thie 
act are hereby repealed. , = 

Sec. 3. Inasmuch ax at this time there exists confusion 
concerning the jurisdiction of the Federal and State 
courte over the rty and within the territory in this 
Act described, the | of this Act is declared to be 
immediately necessary for the immediate protection of 
the peace, health, and safety of the State, and an emer: 
zency is hereby declared to exist, and this Act shall go 
inte immediate force and effect from and after ite parenge 
and approval by the Governor. 





U.S. Department of the interior, National Park Service, Laws Relating to 
the nations: Park Service, The National Parks and uments 
(Washington, 1938), pp. 112-13. 
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An Act To aeoept the cession Oregon 
uriediction aver the lands embraced within. the Crater. Lake 
ational Park, and for other purposes, approved August #1, 

1916 (90 Stat, B81) 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Repreacnta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem: 
bled, That the ppowaens of the act of the Legielature of 
the State of Oregon, approved January twenty-tifth, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen, ceding to the United States 
exclusive juriadiction over the territory embraced within 
the Crater Lake National Park, are hereby accepted and 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction Is hereby assumed by the 
United States over euch territory, caving, however, to the 
said State the right to serve civil or criminal process 
within the limite of the aforesaid park in suite or prore- 
cution for or on account of rights acquired, obligations 
incurred, or crimes committed in «aid State but outeide 
of enid park, and saving further to the enid State the 
right to tax persons and corporations, their franchines 
and property, on the lands included in eaid park. All the 
lawe applicable to places under the eole and exclusive 
juriedietion of the United States ehall have force and 
effect in said park. All fugitives from justice taking 
refuge in said park sha.) be subject to the same laws as 
refu from justice found in the State of Oregon. 
(U.S.C., title 16, er, 194.) 

See. 2. That said park shall constitute a part of the 
United States judicial district for Oregon, and the die- 
trict court of the United States in and for Oregon ehall 
have jurisdiction of all offenses committed within enid 
boundaries, (U.S.C, title 16, sec. 125.) 

Sec. 3. That if any offense shall be committed in the 
Crater Lake National Park, which offense is not pro- 
hibited or the punishment for which is not specifically 

for by any law of the United States, the of- 

shall be subject to the same punishment as the 

laws of the State of Oregon in force at the time of the 
commission of the offense may provide for a like offence 
in said aa, OL - - © euch law 
of the State of Oregon | affect any ccution for 
raid offense committed within enid park. (U.S.C. title 


16, nec. < 
A all hunting or the killing, wounding, or 
capturing at any time of any wild bird or animal, except 











Hangerous animals when its nopemary to prevent them 
from destroying human lives or inflicting —_ » 8 PPO 
hibited within the limite of ead park; nor shall any fish 
be tuken out of the waters of the park in any other way 
than by hook and line, and then only at such seasons and 
in such times and manner as may be directed by the See: 
retary of the Interior, That the Secretary of the Interior 
chall make and publish such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary and proper for the ma t and 
care of the park and for the protection of the property 
therein, expecially for the preservation from injury or 
epoliation of all timber, mineral deposits other than those 
legally located prior to the passage of this Act, natural 
curisitios, or wonderful objects within said and for 
the protection of the animals and birds in the park from 
capture or destruction, and to prevent their apn bs 
ened or driven from the park; and he shall make rules 
and regulations governing the taking of fieh from the 
streams or lakes in the park. Possession within said park 
of the dead bocies, or any part thereof, of any wild bird 
or animal shall be prima facie evidence that the person 
or persons having the same are guilty of violating this 
Act. Any person or persons, or stage or express com- 
) 


believe that they were taken or killed contrary to the pro- 


any of said animals, birds, or fich so killed, t, or 
taken, or who shall violate any of the other 1 of 
this Act or any rule or sation that may be promul- 

ted by the Secretary of the Interior with reference to 
the man it and care of the park or for the protec. 
tion of the property therein, for the preservation from 
injury or spoliation of timber, mineral deposits other 
than those lly located prior to the passage of this 
Act, natural curiosities, or wonderful objects within said 


iity of a misdemeanor, and shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or both, and be —_ to of all 
costs of the proceedings. (U.S.C., title 16, sec. 127.) 
See. 5. That all guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of 
transportation of ¢ nature or description used by any 
person or persons within said park limits when engage 
in killing, trapping, ensnaring, or capturing such will 
beasts, birds, or animals shall be forfeited to the United 
States and may be seized by the officers in cnid park and 











coated an a Penalty in addition to the other punishment 
et. Such forfeited property hall be 

1 of and accounted for by and under the authority 
as Secretary of the Interior, (U.S.C,, tithe 16, see, 
Sere, 6. That the United States Dirtrict Court for 
shall appoint a commixsioner who shall reside in 

park and who shall have jurisdiction to hear and act 

upon all complaints made of any violations of law or of 
rules regulations made by the Secretary of the 


v the pereon 
— and if found guilty, to -» punishment and 


Tn all cases of conviction an appenl shall lie from the 
d commissioner to the United States Dis. 
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ny such commissioner chall aleo have 
) process as hereinbefore provided for the 
arged with the commission within 
y criminal offense not covered by 
provisions of section four of thie Act to hear the evi- 
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cause such person to be eafely conveved to a 

of confinement within the jurisdiction of the 
nited States District Court for , and certify « 
transcript of the record of his inge and the testi- 
mony in the case to «aid court, which court shall have 
jurisdiction of the case: Provided, That the enid com- 
missioner shall grant tnil in all cases bailable under the 
laws of the United States or of snid State. (U.S.C., title 


is, nec. +! 
. 8 That all process issued by the commissioner 
shall be directed to the marshal of the United States for 
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the district of Oregon, but nothing herein contained shall 
be so construod as to prevent the arrest by any officer or 
employee of the Government or any person employed by 
the United States in the policing of said reservation 
within said boundaries without = of any person 
taken in the act of violating the law or this Act or the 
regulations prescribed by said Secretary as aforesaid, 
(U.S.C., tithe 16, see. 131.) 

Seo. 9. That the commissioner provided for in this 
Act shall be paid an annual salary of $1,500, payable 
quarterly: Provided, That the said commissioner shall 
reside within the exterior boundaries of said Crater Lake 
National Park, at a place to be oN ree by the court 
making such appointment: Provided further, That all 
fees, conte, and expenses collected by the commissioner 
chail be disposed of as provided in section eleven of this 
Act. (U.S.C., title 16, sec, 132.) 

See. 10. That all fees, costs, and expenses arising in 
cases under this Act and properly chargeable to the 
United States shall be certified, approved, and paid as are 
like fees, costs, and expenses in the courts of the United 
States. (U.S.C., title 16, sec, 135.) 

Src. 11. That all fines and costs imposed and collected 
shall be deposited by said commissioner of the United 
States, or the marshal of the United States collecting the 
same, with the clerk of the United States District Court 
for Oregon, (U.S.C., title 16, sec, 134.) 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior shall notify, 
in writing, the governor of the State of Oregon of 
passage and approval of this Act. 
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INISTRAT) T ! PARK: 


The purpose of this chapter is to present the historical development 
of the administration and management of Crater Lake National Park under 
the National Park Service. As a prelude to the historical development of 
administrative policy and organizational structure of the park sections will 
be devoted to the reservation's superintendents, rules and regulations, 
and U.S. commissioners. 


A. PERINT TS OF T TV PARK 


Since the inception of the National Park Service, Crater Lake 
National Park has been served by some nineteen superintendents, each of 
whom has played a role in the growth and development of the reservation. 
As the persons in immediate charge of the day-to-day operations of the 
park, the superintendents have had 4 major impact on its management, 
administrative policy, design and construction of facilities, and protection 
of resources. 


William G. Steel resigned as park superintendent on November 20, 
1916, to become U.S. Commissioner for the reservation. While the 
circumstances surrounding his resignation are not well documented, it is 
clear that he and NPS Director Mather had personal differences that 
would soon become highly-publicized. Steel had close personal and 
financial ties with Alfred L. Parkhurst, president of the Crater Lake 
Company, a firm that Mather became increasingly interested in replacing 
as park concessioner in his zeal to provide quality accommodations and 
facilities for park visitors. it is also probable that Democrats, following 
the reelection of Woodrow Wilson to a second term as President of the 
United States, were interested in replacing Steel, a life-long Republican. 
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Stee! was replaced a6 superintendent by H.E. Momyer who had been 
the first park ranger to be hired at Crater Lake some years before, 
Apparently, Mather named Momyer to serve as acting superintendent until 
4 permanent superintendent could be found. Momyer served in this 
capacity for less than a year, covering the period from November 22, 
1916, to August |, 1917. in 1924, several years after leaving the park 
staff to establish a Kiamath Falis branch office of the World Fire and 
Marine insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, Momyer described 
his experiences: 


| was appointed as Ranger in August 1907, | think, was 
the first Ranger, resinging [sic] in 1920, was appointed as 
one Supt when Mr Steel was apointed [sic] Commissinor [sic] 
ff. 1916, and served until Mr Sparrow was appointed July 
25 1917. 

During that time | was notified to send reports to Mr G.E. 
Goodwin, and think | sent one report to him but as he never 
was in the Park, and | never recieved [sic] any orders from 
him, never considered that he was Supt in any thing only 
name, as all mail came to me, part of the time addressed as 
Acting Supt, and part as Ranger in Charge, there was nothing 
particular happened during my administration, just regular 
routine business, so 3a not suppose | will figure very high in 
the Roll of Fame... . 


Alex Sparrow was the first full-time superintendent at Crater Lake 
to be appointed by Mather. His dates of services extended from 
August 2, 1917, to February 15, 1923. Born in Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, Sparrow was a veteran of the Spanish-American War, having 
served both in Cuba and the Philippines. Prior to his superintendency, 
Sperrow settied in the Rogue River Valley and established a farming 
operation. During the summers of the four years before he became 
superintendent, he served as an engineer in the park road construction 
program under the direction of the U.S. Corps of Engineers. in 1916 he 
served briefly with Brigadier General John J. Pershing during the Mexico 
border campaign. While serving as superintendent at Crater Lake, 
Sparrow was named acting superintendent of Mount Rainier National Park 
from April 19 to May 28, 1919. After leaving the Park Service he became 
@ Jackson County judge with offices in Medford.” 








Charies Goff Thomson became park superintendent on February 15, 
1923, and served for six years until February 15, 1929, when he was 
transferred to the superintendency of Yosemite National Park, a position 
he held until March 22, 1937. After graduating from Cornell University 
in 1907, he was appointed to the veterinary corps in the Philippines 
under the Department of Agriculture. Two years later he was appointed 
superintendent of the government serum laboratory. in 1911 he joined 
General Pershing, who was then civil governor of Mindanao, with the 
assignment of eliminating the outbreak of a lethal disease menacing the 
supply of work animals in the province. From July 1914 to April 1917 he 
served a6 assistant director of prisons in the Philippines, in which 
position he had executive contro! of 46 institutions with some 8,400 
prisoners. 


After returning to the United States in 1917, he joined the armed 
forces, being commissioned a captain in the remount service. He 
organized and commanded the remount depots at Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
and Camp Dix, New Jersey, before being promoted to major and assigned 
overseas. He advanced to lieutenant colonel in command of 2,600 officers 
and men at Lux, France, where he handied 76,000 horses and mules for 
the First and Third Armies of the Allied Powers. On July 19, 1919, he 
was cited for “exceptionally meritorious and conspicuous services as 
commanding officer, United States troops, at Lux, France." 


Thomson joined the National Park Service as superintendent of 
Crater Lake National Park. in December 1923, nine months after taking 
office, he deciared that “the park service is the best in the world and 
that he expects to die in it.” 


Thomson's avocation was free-lance writing. Among his published 
works were two books based on his experiences in the Philippines: 
Terry: A Tale of the Hill People (1921) and Time Is A Gentleman (1923). 
He also wrote short fiction pieces for such periodicals as Pictorial Review, 


Country Gentiemen, and Munsey and outdoor articles for Field and Stream 
and Scenic America.“ 








Succeeding Thomson a8 superintendent was Elbert C. Solinsky who 
served from February 15, 1929, to September 1, 1934. Solinsky was born 
in the mountains of California and his childhood was spent in an 
environment of lumbering and mining around Mokelumne Hill, a small 
mining town on the western siope of the Sierra Nevadas. Ne attended 
Berkeley High School and te University of California where he studied 
mining engineering and played football for two years. in 1915 he was 
employed at Yosemite National Park, supervising al! timber operations in 
the park and serving a8 representative of the government's interests on 
the Hetch Hetchy water and power project. As assistant to the Yosemite 
superintendent from 1926-29, he * .ervised protection and control of the 
park a and maintenance and development of roads, trails, and park 
facilities. 


Prior to offering Solinsky the position at Crater Lake, NPS Director 
Horace MM. Ajbright described the type of person needed a5 
superintendent of the park in a memorandum to Secretary of the Interior 
Roy ©. West. He stated: 


The position of the Crater Lake Park Supeintendent 
carries a salary of $5,800, less $300 for quarters. The position 
is very important because it is the only executive position in 
the park. There is no assistant superintendent and no resident 
engineer. Uniess a National Park Service man is promoted to 
the position from another park, there can be no assurance that 
the work will be done satisfactorily, particularly the first year. 
Mr. Solinsky can do this. 


The park is tocated on the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains. The snowfall is very deep. it is a terrific task to 
open the roads and trails even by the first of July. The 
superintendent should have experience in snow removal, repair 
and upkeep of roads and trails, and must be capable of 
selecting good men and holding them. He should also have 
experience in overhauling equipment, purchasing and handling 
Government supplies and materiais and using them efficiently 
and economically. 


Albright believed that Solinsky was the best qualified candidate for 
the position. On February 7, 1929, the director congratulated the new 
superintendent on his appointment: 











This position comes to you because it was believed by the 
Washington Officers of the Service and by the Secretary that it 
would be in the interest of the Service to promote you from 
your present position to the grade of Superintendent. Your 
work at Yosemite Park as a forester, and later a8 Assistant to 
the Superintendent, has demonstrated that you have executive 
ability of a very high order and | have no doubt of your 
success at Crater Lake. 


You understand, of course, that the responsibilities of the 
position are heavy. in the State of Oregon you will be the 
representative of the National Park Service and the persona! 
spokesman of the Director. it will be necessary for you to 
exercise at all times the utmost tact and good judgment and 
every official act must be in harmony with National Park Service 


policies. 


We shal! expect you to make public contacts throughout the 
State. We shall expect you to identify yourself with such 
organizations in Medford as are open to you, and we hope that 
as 4 personal matter you will want to use your official position 
and your home to make friends for the National Park Service 
and for the Department of the interior. We know that in 
Yosemite it was the disposition of Mrs. Solinsky and yourself to 
work along these lines and you did so with consummate success. 
| have no doubt that your personality and the hospitality of 
your home were taken into consideration, with your executive 
ability, in judging your qualifications for the Crater Lake 
superintendency . 


Solinsky was dismissed as superintendent on August 30, 1934, after 
an investigation by the Division of investigation created by Secretary of 
the interior Harold L. ickes disclosed misappropriation of funds and 
irregularities in park accounts. After Solinsky's dismissal David H. 
Canfield, who had been the chief ranger at Crater Lake since May 1931, 
became acting park superintendent on September 1, 1934. A native of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and a graduate of the University of Minnesota, he 
had joined the National Park Service as 4 park ranger at Mesa Verde 
National Park in 1929, later becoming acting chief ranger. On December 
15, 1934, Canfield was appointed superintendent at Crater Lake, thus 
becoming the youngest park superintendent in the United States. As a 
result of his talents he was recognized in the America's Young Men's 
Who's Who. Canfield served as superintendent until August 1, 1937, 
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when he left to become superintendent of Rocky Mountain National Park, a 
position he held until April 16, 1943," 


From August 1, 1937 to March 14, 1952, Ernest P. Leavill served as 
park superintendent, the longest tenure of any person in that position, 
Born in San Francisco, California, in 1885 he worked for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad from 1907 to 1910. in the latter year he began his Park 
Service career as a clerk at Yosemite National Park, later becoming an 
administrative assistant to the superintendent and ultimately assistant 
superintendent from 1918 to 1930. Thereafter, he served in successive 
superintendencies at Hawaii Volcanoes National Park (1931-33), Mesa 
Verde National Park (1933-35), and Lassen Volcanic National Park 
(1935-37). While at Lassen 48 gas explosion destroyed § the 
superintendent's residence, severely injuring Leavitt and killing his wife. 
After his recovery Leavitt was transferred to Crater Lake. He retired 
from the Park Service in 1952 and Leavitt lived in the Medford area unti! 
his death in 1967.9 


John P. Wosky served as park superintendent from March 30, 1952, 
to November 1, 1953. During the mid-1920s he served as field landscape 
architect at Crater Lake. From 1928 to 1933 he was the resident 
landscape architect in Yosemite National Park, where he became assistant 
superintendent in 1934. After leaving Crater Lake he became 
superintendent of Hawaii Volcanoes National Park, serving there from 1953 
to 1959. Thereafter, he was named Chief of Operations for the Western 
Regional Office in San Francisco. ° 


Fred T. Johnston was the superintendent at Crater Lake from 
November 1, 1953, to August 28, 1954. During 1942-43 he had been 
acting regional director of the Region One Office in Richmond. Prior to 
coming to Crater Lake he was superintendent at Lassen Voicanic National 
Park in 1952-53. From 1959 to 1965 he served as superintendent of 
Hawaii Voicanoes National Park. 
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Thomas J. Williams was superintendent at Crater Lake from 
August 28, 1954, to October 3, 1959, This was his first 
superintendency . le 


Otto M. Brown became park superintendent on October 3, 1959, and 
served in that capacity until April 1, 1961. Prior to the Crater Lake 
assignment, his first superintendency, he was chief ranger at Yellowstone 
National Park. He retired in 1961 after more than 33 years of federal 
service. '* 


W. Ward Yeager was superintendent at Crater Lake from April 1, 
1961, to April 11, 1964. Yeager began his Park Service career in 1928 as 
a ranger at Yellowstone National Park. Subsequentiy, he had tours of 
duty as @ park ranger at Lassen Volcanic National Park, chief ranger at 
Kings Canyon and Mount Rainier national parks; assistant forester and 
assistant superintendent at Mesa Verde National Park; assistant 
superintendent at Lake Mead National Recreation Area: associate forester 
in the NPS Region Three Office at Sante Fe, New Mexico; and assistant 
superintendent at Grand Teton National Park. He retired from federal 
service in 1964, '4 


Richarc A. Nelson served as superintendent of Crater Lake from May 
10, 1964, to April 22, 1965. This was his first superintendency, 
although prior to his appointment he was assistant superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park. | 


J. Leonard Volz was perk superintendent from June 28, 1965, to 
April 9, 1967. Later he would serve as regional director of the Southeast 
Regional Office in Richmond from 1968 to 1970 and the Midwest Regional! 
Office in Omaha from 1970 to 1975. '® 


Donaid M. Spalding served as perk superintendent from April 23, 
1967, to June 23, 1969. Prior to his Crater Lake assignment he was 
superintendent of Effigy Mounds National Monument (1962-64) and Platt 
Nationa! Park (1964-67). On July 1, 1969, he became general 
superintendent of the Kaimath Falis Group, a new “mini-regional” office 
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established to administer Crater Lake and Lava Beds and Oregon Caves 


national monuments. Subsequentiy, he served as superintendent of 
Buffalo National River (1972-76) and Death Valley National Monument 
(1976-78), and Chief, Office of Operations Evaluation of the Western 
Regional Office (1979-83). ' 


Einar L. Johnson was superintendent of Crater Lake from July 12, 
1970, to August 19, 1973. This was his first superintendency. '° 


Richard H. Sims served as park superintendent from October 28, 
1973, to September 13, 1975. Prior to his Crater Lake assignment he was 
park management assistant at Oregon Caves National Monument (1971-73). 
Later he would be superintendent of Klondike Gold Rush National 
Historical Park from 1979 to i986. '9 


Frank J. Betts was the Crater Lake superintendent from 
September 14, 1975, to August 26, 1978. Subsequentiy, he served as 
superintendent of Denali National Park from 1978 to 1980, °° 


James S. Rouse was park superintendent at Crater Lake from 
August 27, 1978, to February 12, 1984. This was his first 
superintendency. He is now Assistant Superintendent at North Cascades 
National Park Service Complex. 


Robert E. Benton has served as superintendent at Crater Lake from 
April 16, 1984, to the present. Prior to his Crater Lake assignment he 
served as superintendent of Colorado National Monument (1972-80) and 
Bryce Canyon National Park (1980-84) .°* 


B. RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 





Effective May 1, 1917, the National Park Service issued a 
comprehensive set of regulations to govern the adminisitration and 
operation of Crater Lake National Park. The regulations were established 
pursuant to authority conferred by acts of Congress approved on May 22, 
1902 (32 Stat. 202), August 21, 1916 (39 Stat. 521), and August 25, 1916 
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(39 Stat. 535). The rules were grouped into four categories: general, 
impounding and disposition of loose livestock, location of mining claims, 
and automobile and motorcycle. The following topics were listed under 
the general category: 


Preservation of natural curiosities 
Camping 

Fires 

Hunting 

Fishing 

Private Operations 

Patented Lands 

Grazing 

Saloons and Bars 

Advertisements 

Travel on Trails 

Horse-Drawn Vehicles 
Concessioners 

Employees of Concessioners 

Dead Animals 

Miscellaneous - Travel 
Miscellaneous - General 

Dogs and Cats 23 

Fines and Penalties 


The following year, on May 13, 1918, Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane sent a letter to NPS Director Mather, articulating a 
general policy statement that would provide a sound basis for 
administration of the National Park System. This general policy statement 
was based on three principles: 


First -- That the national parks must be maintained in 
absolutely unimpaired form for the use of future generations as 
well as those of our own time; 


Second -- That they are set apart for the use, 
observation, health and pleasure of the people; 


Third -- That the national interest must dictate all 
decisions affecting public or private enterprise in the parks. 


The statement thus provided a broad framework for the management and 
development of Crater Lake National Park and the other units of the 
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embryonic system. Future revisions of Crater Lake park regulations 


would be based on the conceptual details of park administration outlined 


in Lane's letter. 24 


Each year the park rules and regulations were amended as conditions 
warranted. The park superintendents would forward recommended 
changes based on the past season's experiences to the Washington Office, 
which in turn would review and approve/disapprove the amendments. 
The regulations were posted in the park administrative office and the 
ranger stations, as well as area public contact offices for perusal by the 
public. They were aiso printed in various park publications such as the 
annual circulars. 


By the early 1930s the National Park Service had committed itself to 
standardizing the format for the regulations of each unit in the system. 
This called for a “complete restatement" of the Crater Lake regulations in 
1932 (a copy of which may be seen in Appendix C). By the mid-1930s 
the complete park regulations were posted at various points in the parks, 
while park publications contained only a synopsis of the rules (a copy of 
such a synopsis for 1940 may be seen in Appendix p).2%6 Such synopses 
would appear in park publications into the 1950s. 


C. FUNCTION OF U.S. COMMISSIONER 





On November 21, 1916, three months after enactment of 39 Stat. 521 
established the position of U.S. Commissioner at Crater Lake, Judge 
Charles E. Wolverton of the U.S. District Court appointed William G. Steel 
to that position. Steel resigned as park superintendent on November 20 
to assume his new duties. in this position Steel had authority to handle 


misdemeanor cases in the park. ©! 


The position of U.S. Commissioner in the park apparently had few 
duties and _ responsibilities. in 1921, for instance, Superintendent 
Sparrow reported that during the year one man was brought before Steel 
"for rolling rocks inside the rim of the lake." After a brief hearing the 


man was “reprimanded and escorted out of the park. "@8 
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In February 1921 the Department of Justice informed the U.S. 
District Court for Oregon that Steel's term had expired on November 20, 
1920. While it is likely that officials of the new administration of Warren 
G. Harding were interested in naming their own man to the position, the 
department based its decision to terminate Steel on the premise that his 
appointment was limited to the same four-year term as other United States 
Commissioners as provided in an Act of Congress on May 28, 1896. In 
response the U.S. District Court for Oregon argued that the position of 
Crater Lake Nationa! Park commissioner was different from that of United 
States Commissioners as provided in the 1896 act and was thus a new 
office. The 1916 act (39 Stat. 521) contained no language for a fixed 
term, and thus the court argued that Steel's position was “a continuing 
appointment." After accepting the court's arguments, the Department of 
Justice recommended that Steel be reappointed on a continuing basis 
retroactive to November 20, 1920, and that his authority and acts also be 
declared retroactive to that date. The reappointment process was ordered 
by Judge R.S. Bean on March 7, 1921.29 


After his formal reappointment Steel continued to serve as U.S. 
Commissioner in the park until his death in October 1934. Park records 
indicated that he handled few cases during those years. in 1927, for 
instance, Superintendent Thomson reported that there were no automobile 
accidents and not a single arrest in the park. 2 Various records show 
that > cases were brought to the attention of Steel in 1929, 1930, and 
1932. 


After the death of Steel in 1934, his daughter Jean Gladstone Steel 
was appointed park commissioner. She would remain in that position until 
the early 1940s . 2 


During the 1940s the U.S. Commissioner's position at Crater Lake 
became a matter of controversy between the Department of Justice and the 
National Park Service. The position was vacated during the war when 
the Department of Justice asked for the commissioner's resignation as an 
economy measure due to the reduction in park visitation and restricted 
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park operations. 
refused to appoint a new commissioner. 





law enforcement and irritated Superintendent Leavitt. In June 1947 


Leavitt reported on the need for a U.S. Commissioner: 


it was found that we had an entirely different class 
of visitors to the park last year, people who had little or no 
appreciation of what the parks represented or what they stood 
for, so that there was a wanton disregard of the park rules 
and regulations and they did not take kindly to requests to 
obey these rules and regulations when they were called to their 
attention. We needed a U.S. Commissioner in the park last 
year as we have never needed one before, and there is every 
reason to believe that this need will continue in future 
years. 


For a year the National Park Service has been urging the 
Department of Justice to appoint a U.S. Commissioner for the 
park. The appointment, which is in the hands of Judge James 
Alger Fee of Portland, has been held up. Judge Fee has 
insisted that the Commissioner selected should be a law-trained 
man. it has not been practicable to secure a law-trained man 
who would be willing to "bury" himself in the park where his 
jurisdictional duties would be very light and where he would be 
too far away from a city to conduct a law practice on the side. 
if he remains in the city, he would be too far away from the 
park to satisfactorily handle the duties of his position there. 
The Superintendent has urged that a person without law 
training be appointed to the position, experience in the past 
indicating that such a person can handie that position 
satisfactorily. 


When Congress passed a new judicial code on June 16, 1948, 


legislation vested in the U.S. District Court for the District of Oregon 
discretionary authority to appoint a U.S. Commissioner for Crater Lake. 
Since the section dealing with Crater Lake was phrased in permissive 


language, Judge Fee continued to refuse to appoint a commissioner. 


based his refusal on the ground that Congress had granted to the park 


commissioners authority that was unconstitutional: 


In the first place, it puts a judicial official under the 
contro! of the Secretary of the Interior as to residence. in the 
second place, it requires that the commissioner, if appointed, 
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After the war U.S. District Court Judge James A. Fee 
His refusal affected Park Service 








be vested with the powers to try what are euphemistically called 
minor offenses on government reservations. In the third place, 
| believe that the section is unconstitutional because of the fact 
that there is an attempt to confer upon a commissioner so 
appointed power to forfeit property. This pqwer can only be 
conferred upon a United States District Judge. 


Since nothing could be done to force Fee to appoint a commissioner, 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman took the matter to the 
Judicial Council for the Ninth Circuit of the U.S. Court of Appeals of 
which Chief Judge William Denman was the head. Writing on February 8, 
1949, Chapman detailed the reasons why it was important to have a U.S. 
Commissioner at Crater Lake: 


The basic need for a special commissioner for Crater Lake 
National Park arises from the fact that the United States has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the Park. This situation, coupled 
with the faci that we are now getting approximately a third of a 
million visitors to the Perk annually, results in a great many 
law-enforcement problems uealing chiefly with violations of Park 
laws and regulations. A commissioner residing in or near the 
Park, who can handle these cases promptly and efficiently, is 
urgently needed. The lack of a special commissioner 
necessitates considerable travel to distant points away from the 
Park since it is necessary to take arrested persons before the 
United States Commissioner in Klamath Falls, Oregon. Such 
Commissioner, if there is sufficient evidence, bonds the person 
ever for trial by the Federal District Court in Portland, 
Oregon. This procedure results in an increase in expenses and 
a loss of time on the part of personnel. Administrative 
difficulties in connection with Park administration are multiplied. 
An excessive loss of time for persons who are charged with 
violations of Park laws and regulations also results from the 
lack of a commissioner. in many cases the persons charged 
with violations must return to their work or engagements on the 
day following their arrest. This becomes almost impossible 
when there is no Park commissioner available to handle their 
cases promptly. The situation is complicated further because 
there is no jail in the Park. As a result, the rangers must 
spend considerable additional periods of time with arrested 
persons, which time is qargently needed elsewhere in the 
administration of the Park. 
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The issue of a4 resident commissioner at Crater Lake became 
embroiled in the genere! debate over the need for commissioners in 
numerous other parks. Accordingly, the National Park Service was 
requested to provide data to justify the need for such persons in 
fourteen national parks. On April 20, 1949, Superintendent Leavitt 
submitted information and recommendations concerning the necessity of 
having 4 commissioner at Crater Lake. The data emphasized the need for 
@ part-time park commissioner. During the period 1946-49 Leavitt noted 
that: 


.. » there were many cases of misdemeanors in the park that 
could have and should have been taken before the United States 
Commissioner for hearing, but could not be handied because of 
our lack of a commissioner. 


Only the most flagrant cases were handied by taking them 
before the nearest United States Commissioner, who is Burt 
Thomas of Kiamath Falls. Under present regulations, he is 
authorized to hold only 4 preliminary hearing and fix bail by 
remanding them to the Federa! District Court in Portland, 


Oregon 


Duri the year 1947 there were two cases of theft, and 


during 1948, one case of dumping garbage within the park and 
one case of drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 






| have no suggestion to make concerning additional powers 
and functions that might be granted to 4 commissioner, and 
only one comment to make. Because of the nature of his duties 
in most parks and he would not be regularly and continuously 
employed, he would be happier if he could be authorized or 
permitted to assist in the park work, in such duties as would 
not be incompatible with his duties as park commissioner. | 
refer to such duties as giving information to park visitors, 
serving as librarian, helping to entertain official, distinguished, 
or important visitors by serving as guide to points of interest 
in the perk, and other duties of a similar nature. There is 
frequent need for someone to perform these duties and often 
times there is not the necegsary personne! available who can be 


spared from regular work. 


As @ result of these recommendations, a4 park commissioner was 
finally appointed. Documentary evidence, however, indicates that the 
position continued to decline in importance and in some cases may have 
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been a hindrance to park law enforcement. in 1967, for instance, Chief 
Park Ranger Larry L. Makal wrote: 


The inavailability of the commissioner hinders law enforcement 
action. Many cases are dropped after a severe warning rather 
than take the time to contact the Commissioner. Only the worst 
cases are brought to court. And usually this follows some what 
of a delay in contacting him. Then when court time is set 
either he comes to the Park or the Ranger must take his case 
and violator to Medford. 


The commissioner is Mr. Frank Van Dyke with his office located 
in Medford. Mr. Van Dyke is a very busy person. He is a 
partner of a law firm, and president of the Medford Chamber of 
Commerce. in court he goes ai! out to see that the violator 
knows his rights. This may take a good half hour. He usually 
holds himself neutral but will give advice on legal 
matters. Some times he asks what we would like for punishment 
following @ conviction. This we should never do as this is his 
and only his decision. His fines are light unless the offense is 
major. T rgpfic offenses usually will have half of the fine 
su ; 


in the early years under the National Park Service Crater Lake 
National Park was administered by a smal! staff. in 1917, for instance, 
the staff consisted of Superintendent Sparrow, one permanent first-class 
ranger, and three seasonal rangers for the months of July, August, and 
September. °” 


One of the first issues with which Sparrow had to grapple was the 
question of quarters and office distribution for his fledgling staff. in 
May 1918, as the summer season approached, Sparrow wrote a lengthy 
letter to Acting NPS Director Horace M. Albright: 


As the opening of the park season approaches, the 
question of quarters again claims attention. So far as | am 
concerned a tent or stable is good enough, but there are times 
when | should be in a position to offer meais or a bed to 
straggiers or guests. This is only possible by retaining the 
big house and having some one live in it that is willing to feed 
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me and any person | choose to entertain, and have all meals 
charged to myself, Had such an arrangement with Mrs Momyer 
last season, ‘or meals, but did not feel justified in making much 
use of it in her small cottage, and the big house was practically 
empty after Mr. Steel went to Medford, Aug 28, he came in 
when you did, July 25. 


| would suggest converting two rooms into an office and 
retaining two bed rooms for myself and guests, turn the 
kitchen, dining room and two bed rooms over to some person 
that could fill the bill, 


Mrs. Steel would not do this and could not if she would, 
she appears to have a holy horror of anything that suggests 
work. With the exception of 1914 when her sister was clerk at 
headquarters, she never remained in the park more than four 
or five weeks during the season, and Mr. Steel must be where 
his family is. Those were the conditions when he was 
Superintendent, and we could not expect any more from a 
Commissioner . 


Mrs. Momyer is capable of filling the bill and | believe she 
would be willing to do it, if not, | can find some one that will. 
Another arrangement would be to have some one live in the 
house and feed the employes, including myself, at a per diem 
rate, or | could get a cook of my own and let Mr. Steel have a 
bed room, provided he did not ask me to feed his wife. 


With Mr. Momyer in the big house, the small cottage would 
be available for Mr. Steel, if he should take a notion to visit 
the park. For the short time that he is likely to remain there, 
it seems to me that he should get a tent at the rim and live in 
it or at the hotel. 


| want to be reasonable with ali concerned, especially 
Mr. Steel, but | don't feel justified in impairing § the 
administration of the park to make it comfortable for people who 
did not live there when they were paid for doing so. 


in justice to Mr. Steel and Mr. Momyer, | will say that 
they have not mentioned quarters to me in any way, and any 
arrangement with them can be changed on short notice. 


This letter is written in view of verbal instructions last 
August, relative to the big house, and | would appreciate an 
expression of your opinion at this time. Any sypges tions will 
be cheerfully carried out as of my own initiative. 
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One week later, on May 24, Albright responded to Sparrow's letter 
by supporting the recommendations of the superintendent. He went on to 
state. 


There is no tikelinood of Congress authorizing the 
construction of the new administration building this year. it 
is, therefore, incumbent upon us to put the buildings we now 
have to the use that best meets the convenience of the 
superintendent and the more important park interests. 


You are authorized, therefore, to assign the smal! building 
heretofore occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Momyer to Commissioner 
Stee! and his wife, and to utilize the superintendent's residence 
as you see fit, permitting Mr. and Mrs. Momyer to reside in 
part of the building and utilizing another part of it for your 
offices as seems best to you. 


Last summer when | was in the park you will recall that | 
told Mr. Momyer to remain in the cot where he was then 
living. | gave him these instructions a he had apparentiy 
told Mr. Steel that he would have to move out of the 
superintendent's residence. My object in taking this action was 
to let Mr. Momyer clearly understand that he was not in charge 
of the park and that no disposition should be made of public 
buildings until after you had assumed control. 


With further reference to Mr. Steel, | would observe that 
it is probably your duty to urge Mr. Steel to remain in the 
park during the entire tourist season. Congress authorized the 
appointment of a Commissioner to reside in the park in order to 
make it possible to promptly punish violations of the rules and 
regulations to points outside of the park, for trial before a 
U.S. Commissioner or a Federal Court. if the purpose of the 
Crater Lake Jurisdiction Act is not to be defeated Mr. Steel 
must remain in the park throughout the season, and as long 
thereafter as there is any danger of depredationg, being 
committed upon any of the natural features of the park. 





During the next several years the park staff increased siowly. in 
1918 the number of employees was expanded to include one permanent 
ranger at headquarters, who manned the Anna Spring checking station 
during the summer, three seasonal mounted patrol rangers, three seasonal 
rangers at the entrance checking stations, and one temporary 
clerk-stenographer . 
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By 119023 the park staff had expanded § further That year 
Superintendent Thomson described the park organization as follows 


The superintendent is the park executive. A clerk and a4 
chief ranger assist him throughout the year, and during the 
travel season 6 additional rangers and about SO men are 
employed. The superintendent directs all park activ ties except 
the United States COMMissioner, 5 court and the post office; he 
aiso supervises public utilities. 


it was determined in 1923 to move gradually the park headquarters to 
what would become known as Government Camp in the Munson Valley area 
of the park. 


Continuing low appropriations during the 1920s prevented the 
development of an adequate administrative staff and facilities at Crater 
Lake. in 1927, for instance, Superintendent Thomson observed that the 
park was “not abreast with requirements administratively, being among 
the most backward in this respect of any of the large parks.” There was 
“a shortage of permanent and of temporary personne! and a regrettable 
lack of administrative facilities." There was, for example, just one 
employee's cabin which had been built that year. The park needed 
additional employee housing, @ new bunk house and kitchen for work 
crews, mechanical snow equipment, several new trucks to replace 
worn-out vehicies that hed been derived from war surplus, 4 new 
administrative building to replace the present unfit small log structure, 
warehouse and garage facilities, and expanded sewage disposal 
facilities. * 


The following year Superintendent Thomson elaborated further on the 
administrative difficulties facing park management. The number of 
employees in the park ranged from a minimum of four in winter to a 
maximum of 75 in summer. Up to 70 temporary employees were added to 
the park rolis from June to October, including a maximum of ten rangers. 
Administrative problems facing the park included: 
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The Park season is from July tet to September 20th but 
travel sets in when the road is free of snow in May or June 
and persists until snow permanently closes the Park in 
November or December. The rail head is Medford 79 miles from 
Park headquarters, the long truck haul of supplies and 
personne! adding to administrative difficulties and cost. The 
Park area is rugged and very heavily forested, presenting a 
serious fire hazard during the dry season. The heavy increase 
in travel has strained Park facilities, particularly as to 
campgrounds, water supply, and sanitation. in personnel we 
have been seriously cramped, being limited in permanent 
employees to a4 disbursing agent, a stenographer, and one 
permanent ranger. 


Park visitation had multiplied “seven or eight times" during the past two 
decades, while appropriations had “little more than doubled." Thus, the 
“disparity between administration and demands upon it" was “becoming 


increasingly apparent. 043 


During 1929-30 the park staff was organized into departments, each 
with clearly defined responsibilities under the supervision of 
Superintendent Solinsky. The park's organization reflected the expanded 
scope and increasing complexity of park operations. The administrative 
department employed a chief clerk and a senior stenographer. This office 
staff was augmented during the summer by two clerk-stenographers and 
one telephone operator. These personnel handied general office work, 
correspondence, financial matters, information, timekeeping, and other 
administrative duties. The engineering department was in charge of 
Engineer Ward P. Webber who was connected with the Park Service field 
headquarters office in San Francisco and loaned to the park during the 
travel season. This department was in charge of roads and trails and 
improvements and maintenance, snow removal, and building construction 
and maintenance. The sanitation department, consisting of four men, 
handied garbage and refuse removal and kept the campgrounds clean. 
The protection department headed by Chief Ranger W.C. Godfrey included 
ten to twelve seasonal rangers whose duties were road patrol, 
information, guide, and lecture service, compilation of travel statistics, 
communications and campground services, entrance travel checking, fish 
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planting, wildlife protection, and insect and fire control. The information 
or educational department, which was in charge of lecture, guide, 
interpretive, and museum services, was under the supervision of Park 
Naturalist Ear! U. Homuth (replaced by F. Lyle Wynd in July 1930), 
assisted by three temporary ranger naturalists. A master mechanic 
headed the mechanical department (consisting of two to three seasonal 
mechanics) and was responsible for keeping park vehicies, trucks, and 
equipment in repair. The maximum number of employees on the 
work-force at one time in 1930 was 160, “4 


Medical and first-aid services were provided in the park for 
employees, as well as visitors, for the first time during the summer of 
1930. Or. Fred N. Miller, head of the University of Oregon's health 
service program, provided such services under contract. His sister 
Elizabeth Miller, who was affiliated with the Public Health Service of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Health, aided Miller during the summer 
season. Tents were set up at Government Camp, the park headquarters 
area at Anna Spring, where the medical services were dispensed. Miller 
would continue to provide such services during the summer seasons under 
contract until the early 1940s when he engaged in medical services for the 
war effort. Throughout this period in the park he was paid by monthly 
deductions from the paychecks of employees of the park, concessioner, 
and road contractors operating in the perk.” 


The park staff continued to expand during the early 1930s. A park 
personne! list from 1932 indicated that the staff consisted of 8 permanent 
and 22 temporary positions. The permanent positions were 
superintendent, chief clerk, associate park naturalist, chief ranger, 
general park mechanic, two park rangers, and senior stenographer. The 
temporary positions were senior stenographer, assistant clerk, junior 
stenographer, clerk-telephone operator, twelve park rangers, three 
ranger-naturalists, two fire guards, and one storekeeper. Approximately 
220 per diem employees were employed on park construction and 
maintenance projects during the year.” 
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The administrative work of Crater Lake National Park was increased 
greatly in August 1933 as a result of the placement of Oregon Caves and 
Lave Beds national monuments under the supervision of the park 
superintendent. The two monuments were transferred to the National 
Park Service from the U.S. Forest Service as part of the 
government-wide reorganization under Executive Order 6166 issued on 
June 10, 1933. While funds for the administration of these areas did not 
become available until July 1, 1934, Ranger Don C. Fisher, by a transfer 
of funds, was stationed at Lava Beds by June 1, 1934, and Breynton 
Finch, a veteran temporary park ranger, was assigned to Oregon 
Caves. *’ 


The economic downturn of the Great Depression had a major impact 
on the park staff during the fall of 1933. After the park staff was 
analyzed in terms of park needs by Superintendent Solinsky under 
directives issued by the Bureau of the Budget seven permanent and 
twenty-two seasonal or temporary positions were retained. These 
included the permanent positions of superintendent, chief clerk, senior 
stenographer, chief park ranger, general park mechanic, associate park 
naturalist, and park ranger. The seasonal/temporary positions were: 
park ranger naturalist (4); park ranger (9); park —- checker; senior 
stenographer; storekeeper; and assistant storekeeper. 


investigations of park financial affairs and operations were begun in 
March 1934 by agents of the Division of investigation created by 
Secretary of the interior ickes. Two accountants from the General 
Accounting Office arrived in June to make an examination of park 
financial records. As a result of the preliminary investigations three men 
were suspended from the park staff by Ickes without pay pending further 
study~--Superintendent Solinsky and Chief Clerk A.R. Edwin on May 15 
and Superintendent of Construction |.F. Davidson on June 8. On August 
30 the three men were given involuntary dismissals. David H. Canfield, 


former chief park ranger, was named as acting interim superintendent. 
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The investigations by the General Accounting Office auditors and 
Division of investigation agents continued for some thirteen months. in 
December 1934 Solinsky, Edwin, and Davidson were indicted on charges of 
conspiring to falsify park payrolis from May through October 1932 and 
presenting faise claims against the government which were paid by Edwin 
as park disbursing officer. The total fraudulent proceeds charged to 
Solinsky were approximately $3,000, a sum which he apparently used to 
construct a residence in Medford. At the trial which began in April, 
Edwin and Davidson pleaded guilty to the charges and testified against 
Solinsky. Defense attorneys contended that Solinsky was the victim of 
government red tape and had condoned accounting irregularities at the 
park to better visitor services, purchase new equipment, and construct a 
new park boat. On April 30, however, Solinsky was found guilty on 
fourteen counts, and on May 4 he received a two-year sentence at the 
McNeil island Federal Prison and a $2,500 fine. Edwin and Davidson 


received lesser sentences of thirteen and eight months, respectively .-” 


The investigations and scandal had a major impact on park 
administration and operations. in July 1935 Superintendent Canfield 
observed that an aimost complete turnover in key personnel had occurred: 


Directly or indirectly resulting from investigations of park 
affairs the superintendent, chief clerk, chief ranger, permanent 
ranger, superintendent of construction, and storekeeper 
changed, making smooth operation difficult until qych time as 
the new appointees are thoroughly broken in. .. . 


During the summers of 1934 and 1935 the park administrative officers 
were quartered in the recentiy completed Ranger Dormitory pending 
completion of the new Administration Building. These years also 
witnessed an effort by Klamath Falls to have the park winter 
headquarters transferred there from Medford. in 1935, for instance, 
Superintendent Canfield observed that favorable “arguments and data, for 
years in the embryonic stage, are approaching crystallization in Kiamath 
Falis' bid to have the park offices transferred there." He noted, 
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however, that it was “possible that at the last moment the formal request 


will never be made because of enmity that might be incurred." 


By 1936 the issue of moving the winter headquarters office from 
Medford to Kiamath Falis had lessened in intensity. Canfield noted 
wistfully that the "maintenance of a branch office" in Klamath Falls would 
"take care of the situation no doubt for some time to come." The 
following year Canfield reported wryly that "an old ambition" of Klamath 
Falls “to eventually move park headquarters there from Medford has been 


kept in bounds by advice from the park superintendent.">4 


The new Administration Building was completed in the autumn of 1935 
and park personnel moved their summer offices into the structure in June 
1936. Superintendent Canfield noted happily that the building "can be 
regarded as one of the most modern in any of the parks," and he 
observed that the “new headquarters supply sufficient room for park 
administrative activities, eliminating crowded conditions which had been 
such a handicap for years." According to the superintendent park 
visitors were favorably impressed by the structure and the remark was 
commonly heard that "the Government is giving the taxpayers something 


substantial for tax money ."" 


Canfield continued to be pleased with the new Administration 
Building. in 1937 he observed: 


The novelty of having adequate space to carry on park 
business had not yet disappeared at the end of the year, 
crowded conditions of previous years and rat-infested quarters 
in a decrepit log building still being too fresh in memory. Park 
visitors still continue to be impressed with the dignified 
architecture of the building and aS gin the first year are 
frequent in complimentary expressions. 


As the national economy slowly recovered from the Great Depression 
the Crater Lake staff increased. in 1937, five additional permanent 


employees were added to the park payroll.” in March 1938 Thomas C. 
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Parker was transferred from his position as assistant 
superintendent-engineer in Zion National Park to assistant superintendent 
at Crater Lake. This position was created to enable the superintendent 
not only to administer the park but also oversee Oregon Caves and Lava 


Beds national monuments. 58 


On August 1, 1937, Leavitt became park superintendent, a position 
that he would hold for nearly fifteen years. Many of the administrative 
issues that had confronted Canfield continued to face Leavitt. in 1938, 
for instance, he commented on the winter headquarters issue by stating 
that the 


park administrative offices were located in crowded quarters in 
the Federal Building in Medford from October 14 to June 12. A 
branch office was maintained in Klamath Falis during the winter 
months. Citizens of Kiamath Falls continue to occasionally 
present (ag advantages of their city as winter headquarters for 
the park. 


At the end of fiscal year 1939, the first full year of his 
superintendency, Leavitt observed that despite the fact “the park 
organization was by necessity not a highly centralized one, administrative 
matters were handied most efficiently in the three National Park Service 
areas under the administration of the superintendent of Crater Lake 
National Park." From October 15 to June 15 the park administrative 
offices were located in crowded quarters in the federal building in 
Medford, 82 miles from the park, 82 miles from Oregon Caves National 
Monument, and 125 miles from Lava Beds National Monument. Frequent 
trips, according to Leavitt, were made from the headquarters to the park 
and two monuments, and daily contacts with the areas was made by short 
wave radio. During the period November 1 to May 1 a branch office with 
the park's chief ranger in charge was maintained in Kiamath Falls. The 
chief ranger served “as the winter representative of the National Park 
Service and for the benefit of the traveling public" and was “conveniently 
located for trips to Crater Lake and Lava Beds." During the summer 
months official headquarters were at the park, a temporary acting 
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custodian representing the superintendent at Oregon Caves. At Lava 
Beds the superintendent was represented throughout the year by an 
assistant chief ranger in the capacity of acting custodian. Among the 
priorities of Leavitt were the promotion of “good will of the various 
communities in the vicinities of the area” and use of the various 
department heads of the park “as consultants in administrative matters." 


Leavitt initiated a publicity campaign during the winter months of 
1938-39. Daily publicity was issued from the Medford and Kiamatl Falls 
offices to local chambers of commerce, newspapers, and travel bureaus 
relative to road, snow, and weather conditions in and near the three Park 
Service areas. This publicity effort was successful in improving relations 
with the park's surrounding communities and was a major thrust of 
Leavitt's administrative endeavors until World War |! curtailed park 
operations. 


Leavitt was also instrumental in establishing better mail service to 
the park. With the cooperation of the U.S. Post Office Department a Star 
Route was established to the park beginning June 1, 1939. Thereafter, 
mail was received seven times per week both from Medford and Klamath 
Falls. On June 1 an acting postmaster (former postmaster R.W. Price 
having resigned) assumed duties in the new post office quarters in the 
Administration Building.°" 


By the late 1930s the park's winter headquarters offices in the Post 
Office Building in Medford were becoming increasingly inadequate. The 
office space used by the Park Service was provided through the courtesy 
of the U.S. District Court to which organization the office space was 
allocated. Problems with this arrangement, however, arose in 1937 as the 
result of more frequent and extended sessions of the court. The 
difficulties were outlined in a letter sent by Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General on 
March 10, 1938: 
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Until recently it has been the custom for the Court to meet 
once each year, usually during the month of October, After 
adjournment of the Court the National Park Service unit was 
permitted to utilize the space until the following spring. Last 
year, however, there was a session of the Court in December 
and it was necessary for the National Park Service unit to 
vacate the space usually occupied and to move into two small 
rooms in the basement where there are neither telephone 
facilities nor proper light and ventilation. This year the 
number of Court sessions was increased and the sessions were 
postponed several times so that it has been necessary for the 
National Park Service unit to occupy the entirely unsatisfactory 
basement space during the major portion of the winter. it is 
understood that, in the future, the Court plans to hold 
sessions every month or two as circumstances may require. 
This is a change in policy on the part of the Federal Court 
which \bb the past held most of its sessions in Portland, 
Oregon. 


During the fall of 1940 the Post Office Building in Medford was 
remodeled and enlarged. Thus the park was provided with a suite of six 
rooms, a decided improvement over its former cramped office space.°* 


The entry of the United States in World War |! following the bombing 
of Pear! Harbor in December 1941 had a profound effect on park 
operations and administration. in October 1942 Leavitt described the 
situation at Crater Lake during the first months after Pear! Harbor: 


Activities of the past year are marked by 
contrasts--definite, sharp contrasts--characterized, on the one 
hand, by operations at the peak of peace time, and, on the 
other hand, by operations in the confusion and bewilderment of 
the first few months of war. Unprecedented travel with 
accelerated activities resulting therefrom during the summer and 
fall of 1941 was followed by abrupt and sudden transition to the 
grimness of war at the echo of enemy bombers and exploding 
bombs over the quiet waters of Pear! Harbor. 


Shadows of events to come were cast early in this year 
with the acute reduction of CCC enrollees and supervisory 
personnel, loss of employees through the Selective Service Act, 
and the difficulty encountered in finding qualified and willing 
replacements. in spite of it all and because of the facility with 
which the regular organization can expand or contract, 
depending upon the exigencies at the moment, the apparent 
difficulties were admirably met and overcome. The 
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chameleonlike readiness with which the regular staff met and 
accomplished tasks ordinarily expected of others accounts in Bg 
small measure for the willingness and ability to carry on. 


Despite the optimism expressed by Leavitt wartime restrictions took 
an increasing toll on park operations. Crater Lake was closed during the 
winter months from 1942-45, and the war years witnessed a drastic 
curtailment of travel, cutbacks in park appropriations, personnel, and 
visitor services, and difficulty in securing personnel for construction and 
maintenance work. All snow removal equipment was transferred to the 
U.S. Army, and the park found it increasingly difficult to secure parts, 
materials, supplies, gasoline, tires, and fuel oil required for normal 
operations. The chief ranger and park naturalist undertook the major 
responsibility for trail repairs and other maintenance work and furnished 
crews or individual employees to assist the park carpenter, plumber, road 
foreman, and engineer in their duties. The only unskilled labor the park 
was able to hire consisted of “a few young boys just old enough to 
qualify under the age regulations, and a few old men." 


For the first time since 1935 virtually all park employees, except for 
a minimum number of administrative and protective personnel to secure 
government property, were moved out of the park when it closed for the 
winter on Novembe: 23, 1942. Many of the personne! were transferred 
temporarily to Olympic National Park and other western national parks. 
Equipment and machinery from the park garage were moved to Lava Beds 
for overhaul and repair by the park mechanic, who was transferred there 


for the winter. 65 


As the moriths passed the war had an increasing impact on park 
operations and administration. During the summer of 1943 Superintendent 
Leavitt commented on the situation: 


Crater Lake was just beginning to realize the returns from 
seven years of year-around operation. The administrative, 
protection, construction and maintenance forces were built up to 
a point where an efficient organization for summer operation was 
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assured, which served a6 4 nucleus around which to Build the 
seasonal summer force, With the closing of the park for the 
winter, the protective and maintenance divisions have been so 
greatly reduced in numbers that we are now facing the difficull 
task of protection of the park with a very limited force of 
trained and efficient personnel. As war conditions have 
brought this about, we face our problems gpeerfully, 
determined to do the best we can with what we have. 


in May 1944 Acting Superintendent Richard J. Smith elaborated further on 
the effects of the war on park operations: 


1. Iinetead of an ali-year park as in prior years, snow 
removal operations have been discontinued and the park 
permitted to become blocked by snow during the winter season 
from approximately November | to June 15. Our snow removal 
equipment was loaned to the U.S. Army. 


2. Park travel declined from 273,564 visitors during 1941 
to 100,079 in 1942, and to 27,656 in 1943. Of the 27,656 
visitors in 1943, 6,392 were members of the armed forces. 


3. The park permanent staff has been reduced from 25 
to 9 permanent employees, including the complete abolishment of 
the interpretative division for the war's duration, and 
administrative, protective, maintenance, repair and operation 
services curtsiied to 4&8 minimum basis. The entire park 
organization is devoted primarily to protection of the park from 
fire during the summer months. 


4. Surplus trucks, tools, equipment and supplies were 
transferred to war agencies. 


5. For the duration of the war the park concessioner has 
suspended all public service operations in the 
park--transportation, lodging, meals, boat service, etc. 


6. Special courtesy and consideration has been given to 
the men and women of the armed forces who find it possible to 
visit the park. 


Men from the field of education made up the seasonal ranger force and 
high school boys constituted the fire protective organization .°’ 
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with the approach of the end of the war, NPS park, regional, and 
Washington Office administrators engaged in lengthy debate whether 
Crater Lake should be reopened a6 4 summer or year-round operation, 
Political pressure, generated by various organizations, infivential 
individuals, and nearby communities, was building for resumption of 
year-round operation of the park. in @ memorandum to the Region Four 
Director on October 6, 1944, Superintendent Leavitt analyzed the options 
of the Park Service in responding to these pressures: 


if the Service were in 4 position to resist this pressure on the 
ground that it was detrimental to the park and contrary to park 
policies--an argument which is applicable in resisting the 
pressure for grazing, for example--we might be able to maintain 
Crater Lake a6 @ summer park only, but we have no such 
argument to justify such a policy, in view of the successful 
operation of the park on an all-year basis for more than seven 
years. . 


About the only justification that we can make against 
all-year operation is: 


1. The difficult living and working conditions in an area 
of such heavy snowfall. ' 


2. That the cost of administration, protection, operation, 
maintenance and repair during the winter months is an 
excessive expense when compared with the relatively smali 
number of visitors that take advantage of thygp facilities the park 
has to offer during the winter season... . 


During the months following the end of the war it was determined to 
reopen the park on a year-round basis. To facilitate this decision it was 
announced in March 1946 that as soon as funds became available an 
ali-year park headquarters area would be established near the south 
entrance of the park Behind this decision was the belief that Crater 
Lake suffered more severely from the lack of a suitable park headquarters 
and utility area than from any other problem. The existing park 
headquarters in Munson Valley had been constructed more than a decade 
before for summer operation only and was not laid out for economical and 
efficient operation during the winter months, nor were any of the 











buildings constructed for year-round use. The proposed area was located 
on @ southern exposure with flat terrain and had an average winter snow 
depth of only three to four feet, The issue of the new headquarters, 
however, would continue to be discussed and studied until 1964 when the 


Park Service resolved to establish year-round headquarters at Munson 


Valiey °° 


The opening of the travel season at Crater Lake in 1946 witnessed 
the resumption of year-round park operations. On June 15 the Crater 
Lake National Park Company resumed furnishing lodging, meals, and 
transportation services to the public after more than three years of 
non-operation. Maintenance and operation of the park on a year-round 
basis commenced on July 1, Congress having provided the necessary 
funds for its administration. 


The resumption of park operations brought to the fore a variety of 
personnel problems as efforts were undertaken to rebuild the park staff. 
in June 1947 Superintendent Leavitt discussed the manifold personne! 
difficulties that he had encountered during the first year of postwar 
operation: 


From a permanent staff of about twenty-five year-around 
employees before the war, Crater Lake dropped down to six, 
just prior to the beginning of the 1947 fiscal year. it was, 
therefore, necessary to reconstruct and rebuild the permanent 
and seasonal staff as rapidly as possible to plow snow from the 
roads and get the park in operating condition to take care of 
the great crowd of visitors that poured in upon us when the 
bars were lowered at the entrance stations at the beginning of 
the season. The park was seriously handicapped by the new 
legisiation that restricted the service of employees to eight 
hours per day and forty hours per week, without providing 
extra money for the overtime that was required or for the extra 
employees required to properly administer and protect the park 
and give public service. it was not practicable in Crater Lake 
to close the park as one would an office and go home, for the 
park is open twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, and 
service to the public and maintenance of utilities, protection, 
etc., must be carried on normally from ten to sixteen hours per 
day and, in emergencies, for twenty-four hours per day. 





The park was handicapped by inability to get employees to 
work five days @ week when nearby agencies were working six 
to seven days per week, and it was necessary to change the 
work week to six days instead of five, first in order to get our 
work done which was badly in arrears and, second, to hold the 
employees on the job. Naturally, this resulted in extrasheavy 
costs for overtime. 

The upgrading of employees from an annual basis to an 
hourly basis was not well received by the employees affected, 
despite every effort to convince them that the move was 
advantageous to them in the long run, 

The park suffered from loss of key personnel through 
transfer and resignations. it has not been possible to secure 
experienced, qualified persons for the positions that have been 
vacated at the rates of pay that are now in effect. The 
increase in rental of quarters have been very disconcerting to 
the employees, and they are resentful of the increases which 
are as effective as a reduction in pay, especially at a time when 
the cost of living is the highest in the history of the country, 
with only a limi tag increase in salary made to the employees on 
an annual basis. 


As Crater Lake resumed year-round operations the need arose for a 
school facility in the park to provide education for employees’ children. 
The lack of such facilities in the park was having 4 serious impact on 
park personnel recruitment by 1949. In June of that year Superintendent 
Leavitt elaborated on the problem: 


There are no public school facilities in Crater Lake 
National Park and none that are ordinarily satisfactory to park 
families except in the gateway cities of Klamath Falis and 
Medford. This makes it necessary for families with children of 
grade school age to rent a home for the mother and children in 
one of the gateway communities in order to permit children to 
attend school, while the husband has to do his own cooking and 
housekeeping in a house in the park for it has been found 
impracticable to operate a government mess during the winter 
time because of the excessive cost due to the limited number of 
boarders, etc. This makes it necessary for the employee to 
maintain two homes for at least nine months of the year or on a 
year-around basis due to the difficulty of obtaining rental 
quarters in gateway cities at the beginning of the school year. 


These factors often prevent the park from securing the 
ablest and best qualified employees, to fill our various jobs, 
particularly our key positions. ... 
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To correct this problem a private school was organized in the park 
under the direction of Leavitt's second wife Katherine for the 1949-50 
school term. it was supported by payments made by parents and by 
private funds and donations. The school, which met in a room in the 
Administration Building, had five children in kindergarten and three in 
elementary grades during its first year. After the school was established 
the Oregon State Department of Education provided financial assistance to 
the school for two years. Beginning in 1952 funding was provided by the 
Federal Security Agency. ’* 


During the early 1950s the park administrative organization continued 
to expand and be refined in the postwar years. An organization chart 
for the park prepared in June 1955, for instance, reflected the increasing 
complexity of park operations and administrative efforts to deal with that 
complexity. The park staff consisted of 32 full-time permanent positions. 
The office of the superintendent consisted of Superintendent Thomas J. 
Williams, Assistant Superintendent Geraid E. Mernin, and Secretary Mae 
Hammack. U.S. Commissioner Frank Van Dyke and School Teacher Zeima 
Pool related directly to the superintendent. The park staff was organized 
into five divisions whose chiefs answered directly to the superintendent: 


Protection Division--Chief Ranger, 
Carlock E. Johnson 

Engineering Division--Park Engineer, 
William E. Loftis, Jr. 

Landscape Division--Landscape Architect (similar 
responsibilities for Lassen Voicanic National 
Park and Lava Beds National Monument) 

Administrative Division--Chief Clerk, 

Marvin L. Nelson 

interpretive Division--Chief Naturalist, 

Harry C. Parker 


Two divisions were further divided into sections. The engineering 
division had five sections: 





Communications and Power Section--Electrician, 
Aivord . France 

Roads and Trails Section--Mixed Gang Foreman, 
Richard O. Varnum 

Garage and Shop Section Mechanic, 
Benjamin Pool 

Water~Sewage Sanitation Section--Plumber, 
Harvey E. Clift 

Carpentry-Painting Section--Seasonal Employees 


The administrative division was aiso divided into five sections: 


Fiscal Section--Fiscal Accountant, 
LeRoy E. Marcroft 

Personne! Section--Personne! Clerk, 
Marion R. Anderson 

Procurement and Property--Supply Clerk, 
Basi! G. Curtis 

Mess Operation--Contractor 

Warehouse Section--Supply Clerk, 


George S Woodley 


From time to time park administrative offices and procedures were 
reorganized. in 1957, for instance, the National Park Service initiated a 
new accounting system and financial reporting procedures in ali of the 
field financial offices. As part of this realignment of Park Service 
financial management field offices were reduced from 28 to 24 offices and 
their functions transferred to the regional offices having jurisdiction over 
them. The four offices closed were those at Crater Lake, Carisbad 
Caverns, Mammoth Cave, and the Southwestern National Monuments 


headquarters. m4 


During the next several years various changes were made in the 
park organizational structure to promote more efficient administration at 
Crater Lake.” A park organizational chart prepared in October 1962, 


for instance, indicated that the park staff consisted of the office of the 
superintendent and four divisions: ranger, maintenance and operation of 
physical facilities, interpretation, and administration. The ranger 
division was divided into the Annie Spring and Red Cone districts. The 











maintenance and operation division was divided into three sections: 
buildings and utilities, roads and trails, and garage and shop. The 
administration division consisted of five sections: personnel, school, mess 


operation, procurement and property, and warehouse. "© 


During the mid-1960s the National Park Service adopted 
administrative policies based on management-by-objective standards. in 
September 1964 park management at Crater Lake prepared management 
objectives to achieve and implement the overall NPS management 
objectives. The park objectives, which may be seen in Appendix E, were 
approved in December and served as the basis for park administrative 
policy and strategy for the next decade. ’’ 


The issue of establishing a year-round park headquarters again 
became a topic of considerable discussion during the late 1950s and early 
1960s. Sites under consideration included Medford, the south entrance, 
and Fort Klamath. For years the superintendent's office had been 
maintained at Medford year-round with the superintendent and his 
secretary moving to park headquarters generally from mid-June to 
mid-October. By 1959 the dual headquarters arrangement had become 
“burdensome and inefficient." Duplication of effort occurred frequently 
and travel and communication costs were increasing constantly. These 
factors led NPS Associate Director Eivind Scoyen on March 17, 1959, to 
issue a field decision that the Medford and park headquarters offices be 
consolidated into year-round administrative headquarters at Munson 
Valley. 


During the next several years various discussions were held and 
studies conducted to assess the cost feasibility of the projected move and 
determine its impact on park operations and facilities. On July 27, 1961, 
Superintendent Yeager submitted his analysis of the move, concluding 
that the office coneclidation should take place. in his analysis Yeager 
addressed the issue . employee morale amid winter living conditions: 
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in general | find very little opposition to winter living 
conditions in the park. This is especailly true of those families 
living in the new tworstory multiple unit quarters where the 
living area is on the second floor. in most all cases where 
resentment of winter living exists, it is due to crowded 
substandard residences. Even 80, employee and employee 
family morale is as high as it has been in other parks where | 
have lived. | do not believe the winter snow condition 
adversely affects morale any more here than the continued 
desert temperatures or continual overcast weather affects the 
morale in Lake Mead, Mount Rainier, or Glacier. It does 
depress a few individuals but not the group as a whole. 


Yeager continued his analysis by listing five reasons why he supported 
the consolidation: 


1. Munson Valley was by far the best location from an operational 
standpoint since more than one-third of the permanent park 
staff would have to be kept there in any event. 


2. It was established policy to keep the park road to the rim open 
for winter visitors and winter visitation was increasing. 


3. Office consolidation would make park operations more efficient 
since the park administrative officer and personnel assistant 
kept their offices in Medford year-round, thus depriving the 
superintendent of their services and assistance during the 
season of highest park activity. 


4. Consolidation would result in reduced operations costs. 


5. The park organization was small and could best be operated 
from one point with essential protection facilities dispersed 
where necessary. 


Before the move could be completed, however, Yeager stated that 
fourteen new living units would have to be constructed. 


Yeager considered the location of a consolidated park headquarters 
at the south entrance. His studies, however, revealed that snow depth 
there normally reached five feet, which he found to be "too much to 
relieve snow removal costs and living conditions" in comparison with 


Munson Valley. 78 
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Park headquarters at Munson Valley became the year-round 
administrative headquarters for the park on September 8, 1964. The 
Medford office, which had served as the winter headquarters of the park, 
was closed and all personne! from that office were assigned to park 
headquarters. As part of this move the General Services Administration 
sold the government residence in Medford in April 1965, /9 


The transfer of year-round administration offices to the park 
resulted in the need for more and better equipped staff housing. In the 
park master plan prepared in February 1965 it was noted that existing 
staff housing consisted of a superintendent's residence, seven duplexes, 
one four-plex, seven single-unit substandard houses, fifteen cabins, one 
three-unit apartment, and seven seasonal trailers. With the exception of 
one permanent and one seasonal quarters, all were located in the 
headquarters area. Four families lived outside the park in Fort Klamath, 
a town of 150 residents twenty miles from park headquarters which had 
limited housing, grocery, and automotive services. 


To provide for adequate quarters and to eliminate employees from 
living in substandard housing, 21 additional housing units were required. 
These included a duplex at Annie Spring, a ranger residence and two 
fourpiex units at the north entrance, and 17 units at the headquarters 
area. The 17 units included 5 three-bedroom units, 8 two-bedroom units, 
and four one-bedroom units. © 


Few changes were made in the Crater Lake park organization during 
the 1960s. More detailed role and function statements, however, were 
developed for the _ park's divisions. For example, divisional 
responsibilities were developed to accompany a park organizational chart 
approved in April 1965. The divisional responsibilities read: 


Office of the Superintendent 

The superintendent of Crater Lake National Park directs all 
operations within the Park to accomplish the park's mission. He 
directs, controls and evaluates al! activities performed by the 
park staff. 
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Administrative Division 

e administrative division participates in the formulation and 
development of area plans, programs and operating policies and 
has responsibility for the administrative management functions 
for Crater Lake National Park and Oregon Caves National 
Monument. it is responsible for activities such as budget and 
finance, management analysis, inspection, personnel management 
and training, property management and general services and 
messhall operations. 


Resources Management and Visitor Protection 

The purpose a responsibilities of this division are to protect 
the park resources and facilities and the welfare of the 
visitors. 





Because of the physical character of the Park and its extreme 
climatic conditions of heavy snowfall, the primary responsibility 
of this division relates to safety and service to the park 
visitor, and protection of the geological features, vegetation, 
and wildlife. 


, Two ranger districts enable the division to carry out its 
assigned functions. Each district is assigned a permanent park 
ranger for the management of entrance stations and assigned 
duties within his district. . . 


Interpretation 
e purpose of this division is to determine, assemble, and 
present the facts about the park and its resources so as to 


guide the protecting of park resources and to enrich visitor 
experience and knowledge. 


Because the primary significance of the Park is Crater Lake and 
the story of its creation, the major responsibility and function 
of the division is the gathering and dissemination of geological 
information. . 


Maintenance and Operation of Physical Facilities 
The purpose of this division is to operate and maintain the 
physical plant in a manner contributing to the efficient 
functioning of the park staff, to the welfare of the visitors, 
and for the preservation of the park resources. 





The entire maintenance operation at Crater Lake National Park 
is carried gut from the headquarters area in Munson 
Valley. ; 


As a means of streamlining park administration in the late 1960s the 
National Park Service established various group offices around the 
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country to serve as “mini-regional" offices for isolated parks. The 
Klamath Falis Group Office was established on July 1, 1969, to consolidate 
oversight administration of Crater Lake and Lava Beds and Oregon Caves 
national monuments. The Kiamath Falls Group was administered by a 
general superintendent (Donaid M. Spalding--July 1, 1969-July 9, 1972; 
Ernest J. Borgman--September 30, 1972-February 29, 1980), and 
continued in existence until August 11, 1982. The superintendent of 
Crater Lake resided in the park and was responsible to the general 
superintendent for the management and operation of the park. 
Approximately one-third of the Crater Lake park staff was assigned to 
the new group office, thus leaving the park with a shortage of 
personnel. 


in line with management philosophy trends being enunciated by the 
Washington Office of the National Park Service, Crater Lake began to be 
administered on @ management-by-objective basis in the early 1970s. 
Management objectives were approved for the park in June 1970. The 
Objectives for the general management of the park were: 


General Management 


a. Crater Lake National Park will be managed as a one 
district unit under the cluster management at Kiamath 
Falls, along with Oregon Cave National Monument and Lava 
Beds Nationa! Monument. 


b. Provide year-round access to the rim of the caldera for 
viewing of the lake by the visiting public. 


c. Provide for the collection of appropriate park fees. 


d. Relocate park administrative and residential facilities to a 
more suitable climatic location. Utilize present facilities for 
other management and visitor use purposes. 


e. Coordinate the Service and Concessioner development 
programs to insure that the needs of the public and the 
interests of the Service are properly served. 


f. Insure park staffing is commensu rage to meet demands of 
the established program standards. 
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By the 1970s the park organization had further developed along 
functional lines into a three divisional alignment. The three divisions 
were administration, interpretation and resource management, and 
maintenance. The division of administration consisted of the park 
superintendent and clerical staff. The division of interpretation and 
resource management was headed by a supervisory park ranger (chief 
ranger) under whom were supervisory park rangers in charge of 
protection and safety, resource management, and interpretation, 
respectively. The maintenance division was headed by a maintenance 
general foreman. All told, the park staff in 1974 consisted of 21 
permanent full-time positions, 4 permanent less than full-time positions, 
and approximately 70 temporary employees during the summer season. 


Administration and management of the park came under intense 
scrutiny during the summer of 1975 after the park was closed for 21 days 
because its drinking water was contaminated with untreated sewage. 
During the spring a rock apparently became imbedded in the mouth of the 
six-inch sewer main below the lodge near the water catchment basin that 
fed Munson Springs, the water source for the Crater Lake water system. 
Sewage fiowed into this line for the first time on May 21, when several 
employees moved into the lodge. After several days the line filled to the 
blocked area and began to overfiow. The overfiow went over into the 
catchment area and was not detected because of the snow coverage. By 
mid-June a number of persons in the park were ill with gastroenteritis, 
including park employees and their families, concessionaire employees, and 
Youth Conservation Corps personnel. No visitors reported illnesses until 
July 9 when a report was received in the park that, of a tour group of 
18 people who had been in the park over the July 4 weekend, 17 were 
reported ill. 


For several weeks park administrators took water samples and 
conducted inspections in cooperation with county, state, and federal 
health agencies. While the park water supply was suspect the cause of 
the outbreak of iliness was not pinpointed until July 10 when raw sewage 
was found overfiowing from a manhole below the lodge. On July 11 the 
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Park Service, following the advice of the U.S. Public Health Service's 
Center for Disease Control in Atianta, closed the park to all visitors until 
further notice. it was later determined that by that date 288 people 
working in the park and more than 1,000 visitors had become sick. 


Plans were developed immediately to cleanse the water supply and 
restore potable water aimed at reopening the park a8 soon a8 possible. 
Using three portable water treatment plants from Fort Lewis, Washington, 
the water system was flushed, sterilized, and refilled with potable water, 
thus allowing the park to be reopened to the public on August 1. A 
temporary water treatment plant was then purchased by the National Park 
Service to furnish a potable water supply until a new permanent water 
system utilizing water from Annie Spring could be installed that fai. °> 


The water contamination crisis resulted in well-publicized allegations 
in many of the nation's leading newspapers concerning the events that led 
to closure of the park. Charges of a coverup by government officials 
led the Senate Committee on Interior and insular Affairs to hold a hearing 
in the Medford City Hall on September 6. In a prepared statement at the 
commencement of the hearing Senator Mark O. Hatfield summarized the 
allegations which he wished to pursue in the subsequent testimony: 


Serious allegations have been raised concerning the events 
which led to the decision to close the Park. These allegations 
have cast a shadow over the performance of the various officials 
and enterprises which have important responsibilities to the 
public who seek to enjoy these monuments of nature which we 
have preserved for this and future generations. Public 
confidence in the integrity of this Government's custodianship 
of our national parks and monuments is at stake. | think that 
allegations have been raised that a coverup was engineered by 
the park, concessionaire and the National Park Service, that 
pressure was brought on officials in Washington and on officials 
in public health agencies to ignore the serious threat to the 
public, and that the concessioner's employees who handled food 
at the park were made to work while sick, further endangering 
the public. 
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Those testifying at the hearing included Superintendent Sims, Kiamath 
Falls Group General Superintendent Ernest J. Borgman, Raiph O. Peyton, 
president of Crater Lake Lodge, inc., and a number of park and Kiamath 
Falls Group personne! .°” 


Based on the evidence gathered at the hearing Senator Hatfield 
issued a report on the closure of the park in January 1976. He found no 
coverup but otherwise observed that "in general there seemed to be a 
lack of management and administration training and a clear comprehension 
of responsibilities and authority within the National Park Service." 
Accordingly, he recommended: 


That the National Park Service formulate and implement 
management guidelines for its employees and that more extensive 
training be undertaken so that employees who take water 
samples, do so correctly; superintendents know the scope of 
their authorities and responsibilities and are willing to 
implement them; that officials with oversight responsibilities 
such as interpretation of test results know how to interpret 
those results and are willing to act on the interpretation. 


Hatfield also found that the park was understaffed and thus made 
recommendations to correct that deficiency. He observed: 


Of considerable concern was the lack of adequate staffing 
at the National Park. The entire episode might have been 
avoided had the park not been understaffed and a permanent 
employee with the specific responsibility been present rather 
than having water quality as an additional responsibility of an 
electrician or painter. The ultimate responsibility for this 
understaffing rests not with the National Park Service, but 
rather with the Office of Management and Budget and the 
Congress. The impact of the wunderstaffing is that the 
professionalism and public responsibilities of the Park Service 
are being sacrificed. They are being sacrificed because the 
duties must be undertaken by seasonal or temporary personnel 
or be undertaken by permanent staff with other full time 
responsibilities, or not be undertaken at all. 

At Crater Lake, for example, there are only 16 permanent 
employees out of the authorized level of 24. One of the absent 
staff is a plumber who would have had the full time 
responsibilities for checking the sewage and water systems and 
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testing the water, Had Crater Lake been adequately staffed, 
this episode would mot have occurred... . 


Other recommendations by Hatfield related to oversight § of 
concessionaire activities, the attitudes of the Youth Conservation Corps 
and the U.S. Public Health Service, and the relationships between the 
National Park Service and county, state, and national health service 
agencies. Because the park concessionaire stated "that he had a 
possessory interest in his facilities and required anyone who wished to 
inspect his facilities to obtain his permission,” Hatfield urged that 
concessions policy be examined “with a view towards § increasing 
supervision and control of concession activities." Since the Youth 
Conservation Corps delayed reporting that many of its personnel were 
sick (apparently YCC workers were the first to become ili but this was 
not reported for nearly two weeks) and the U.S. Public Health Service 
forestalied closure of the park for at least a week pending further 
studies, Hatfield recommended that in the future 


the YCC and the Public Health Service be instructed that they 
are paid by the people to be servants of the people not for any 
self aggrandisement or to protect their collective public image. 


In addition procedures should be established between the Park Service 
and the U.S. Public Health Service and appropriate state and county 
health departments to assure that those health agencies were alerted 
immediately to potential problems. °° 


During the mid-1970s the National Park Service began developing a 
"Statement for Management" for each unit of the National Park System. 
The statements, which were revised and updated periodically, were 
designed to provide an up-to-date inventory of the park's condition and 
an analysis of its problems. The statements provided a format to park 
administrators for evaluating conditions and identifying major issues and 
information voids. 
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The first "Statement for Management" for Crater Lake National Park 
was approved by Pacific Northwest Regional Office Acting Director Edward 
J. Kurtz on November 8, 1977. The statement provided for land use 
management zones within the park. Of the 160,290 acres in the park 
189,890 were zoned as natural. Within the natural zone were three 
subzones: wilderness (122,400); outstanding natural feature, i.e., water 
surface of Crater Lake (11,500); and natural [including land on which the 
road system was located) (25,990). The only area in the historic zone 
was an area of approximately one acre on which the Crater Lake Lodge 
was located. The lodge had been nominated to the National Register of 
Historic Places, thus entitiing it to protection under Executive Order 
11593 and the National Historic Preservation Act of 1964. Five areas in 
the park were zoned for development: 


1. Rim Village on the south rim of the caldera; 


2. Munson Valley, located approximately three miles south and 600 
feet below the Rim Village area; 


3.  Mazama Campground near the junction of the south and west 
entrance roads near Annie Spring; 


4. Lost Creek Campground which is lccated in the southeastern 
part of the park; and 


5. The maintenance area storage yard, approximately five acres, at 
the south end of the panhandle. 


The "Statement for Management" also listed the primary management 
objectives of the park. These objectives were listed under the following 


categories: 


Conservation of natural resources 
Research programs 

Interpretation 

Management efficiency 

Traffic circulation 

Environmental awareness 
Concessioner programs 


Cooperation 89 
Cultural resources 
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The statements for management were periodically revised in light of 
changing conditions in the park.” The statement approved by Regional 
Director Daniel J. Tobin, Jr., on March 11, 1983, contained revisions for 
management zoning based on the recently expanded park boundaries and 
wilderness designations. Of the total acreage of the park (182,700), some 
182,300 acres were zoned as natural. This zone had three subzones: 
wilderness (148,301); outstanding natural feature--water surface of Crater 
Lake (11,500); and natural (22,499). The historic zone continued to 
consist of approximately one acre on which the lodge was located. Six 
separate areas in the park were zoned for development: 


1. Rim Village 

2. Munson Valley 

3. Mazama Campground 

4. Lost Creek Campground 

5. Maintenance area storage yard 91 

6. Cleetwood Cove parking area and the boat docks. 

The most recent Statement for Management for Crater Lake was 


approved in August 1986. it contains a somewhat modified list of 
management objectives. The objectives stress research and cooperation 
with outside agencies and organizations as a means of increasing 
management efficiency, insuring continued protection of park resources, 
and enhancement of the visitors' experiences in the park. The eight 
objectives are: 


1. To secure, through research or other means, adequate 
information to increase management efficiency and to 
ensure conservation of park resources. 


2. To cooperate with outside agencies, organizations, and 
members of the public in (a) assuring, to the greatest 
extent possible, that nearby lands are developed and 
managed in ways that are compatible with preserving the 
park's air and water quality, geological resources, 
ecological communities, solitude, extreme quiet, and the 
scenery for which the park is famous; (b) minimizing the 
adverse effects of public use on the park's resources 
through the provision of recreational lodging, and other 
visitor service facilities in the park's vicinity; and 
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(c) disseminating information about the park to the general 
public, with particular emphasis on the regional 
community . 


3, To protect and enhance the natural and scenic values of 
the park by maintaining an adequate land base to permit 
achievement of the park's purpose. 


4, To protect park resources and the safety of park visitors 
through enforcement of applicable laws, rules = and 
regulations in the park. 


5. Provide for the visitor's enjoyment and appreciation of 
park resources through primary interpretive emphasis on 
the park's geomorphology, but provide also for an 
understanding of the park's geology, natural history, 
history and archeology. 


6. Develop a fire management program for the park to 
facilitate the protection and maintenance of the natural 
environment. 


7. Retain those facilities necessary for visitor use and park 
management at acceptable standards for health, safety and 
comfort; and maintain historic structures as near as 
practicable to their original exterior appearance consistent 
with the adaptive use of these buildings. Remove those 
structures where cost of rehabilitation exceeds historic 
value. 


8. Provide the visiting public, through concession operated 
facilities, the highest quality of accommodations, food 
service and visitor needs consistent with reasonable 
pricing and comparability with local business. 


The statement also lists nine critical issues facing park management, 
many of which have confronted NPS officials for more than a decade. 
These are: 


1. Monitoring and protection of "Crater Lake" and caldera 
ecosystem. 


2. Future development and location of new Crater Lake 
Lodge/other new developments. 


Corollary issue - future of existing lodge. 
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3. Monitoring and development of management strategy 
concerning geothermal resources adjacent to park. 


4. Monitoring and preservation of Class | = Air Quality. 


Corollary issues - acid rain, smoke management and 
geothermal. 


5. Future of permanent and seasonal housing, includes 
extent, cost, and location. 


6. Continued pressure to permit inappropriate or adverse use 
of park lands, i.e., snowmobiles/Rim Run. 


7, Evaluation and decision on percentage of time park roads 
are open. 


8. NPS position on possible Klamath Tribal hunting rights, 
Crater Lake National Park. 


9. Long-range decision on administrative Headquarters 
location for Crater Lake National Park. 


Several of the aforementioned issues deserve further comment, while 
others are covered in other chapters of this study. During the 1970s 
snowmobiling became an increasingly active winter pastime in Oregon, 
thus putting pressure on Crater Lake management to open the park to 
that winter sport. As a result of extensive study in 1975-76 special 
regulations were put into effect. Snowmobiles were restricted to the 
eight-mile unplowed north entrance road between the park boundary and 
the rim. Snowmobile organizations campaigned to have another park route 
designated for their use, focusing particular attention on the former east 
entrance road to Rim Drive. Park officiais held firm, however, 
maintaining the established regulations in the interest of visitor safety, 
limiting cross-country skier-snowmobile contacts, and preserving 
traditional park values. By 1980 snowmobile parties using the designated 
route had quadrupled since 1976. At the same time the number of 
cross-country skiers had multiplied six times since the mid-1970s, thus 
making .. imperative to minimize contacts between the two groups for 


safety purposes. 93 
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in 1976 an annual Crater Lake Rim Run was commenced in the park. 
Within several years this event was attracting more than 500 participants, 
and the race was interferring with traditional park visitor activities. By 


the early 1980s steps were being taken to minimize such conflicts. 24 


On November 21, 1986, a new organizational chart for the park was 
prepared. The chart reflected various changes that had been effected in 
the park administrative structure during the previous several years to 
streamline park operations and provide for a more cost-efficient approach 
to management. Under the park manager or superintendent were four 
divisions--resource management and visitor protection, administration, 
maintenance, and interpretation. in addition an architect, supervising 
construction projects in the park, is supervised from the Denver Service 
Center, with local direction from the Superintendent of Crater Lake 
National Park. The staff of Oregon Caves National Monument answer 


directly to the superintendent. °° 
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REGULATIONS ate CRATER LAKE NATION ai, 


(In effect May 1, 1917.) 
GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


The following rules and regulations for the government of the 

Crater Lake National Park are hereby establi and made pubic, 

to authority emerren y Me Sep S Soames of ro 

22, ets iy Stat., Th August 21, 1916 (39 . i), and 

1916 (39 Stat., 535) : | 

re Se ow nth: 

t in any way o ic y or rees, V . 

rocks, elantia ‘ine! and bird or other life, or other natural 
itions and curiosities in the park is prohibited. 

2. Camping.—No camp will be made along roads except at desig- 
nated localities. Blankets, clothing. hammocks, or any other artic 
liable to frighten teams must not be hung near the road. 

successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and oe ry must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tin cans, bottles, cast-off clothing, and all other débris must 
be placed in garbage cans or pits provided for the purpose. When 
Camps are mote in unfrequented localities where pits or pep ate 
iy be provided, all refuse must be burned or hidden w 






re it 
not be offensive to the eye. 
may use dead or fallen timber only for fuel. 
8. Fires.—Fires constitute one of the greatest perils to the park; 
Taal = dhe wand cits, ba ae aoe Gan 
, or re in some ce on 
rocks or earth. Should camp be made in a locality there be such 
open space exists nor is provided, dead wood, moss, dry leaves, etc., 
must be scraped away to the rock or earth over an area considerably 
larger than required for the fire. 
fires are no longer necessary, they must be completely ex- 
ished and all embers and bed smothered with earth or water 
rt) there remains no possibility of reignition. 
gE care must be taken that no lighted match, cigar, or ciga- 
pette is dropped in any grass, twigs, leaves, or tree 
4. Hunting.—The park is a sanctuary for wild life of every sort, 
and no one should frighten, hunt or kill, wound or capture any 


bird or wild animals in the park, ex dangerous animals when 
it is necessary to prevent them hen Guage life or inflicting 
injury. 

mh outfits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of 
transportation used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trap- 
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ping, ensnaring, or ca euch birds or wild animals, or in 
powession of game killed cn the park lands . 
stances than prescribed hom must S be taken up by the supervisor 
and held subject yyy 4H4- em sere 


r pamens 
lation and the actual owner “was not a party to such vio 
Firearms will be permitted in the park only on written 
of the supervisor. Visitors entering or trave oy = 
to places 4 should, at nee, mage one surrender re 
“+ tra seines, or explosives 1p 
first a YY ao in proper case, may obtain his written | LL 
to carry them through the park 
5. Fishing. —F ishing is permitted with = and line only, and 
never for ne »rofit or merchandise. Fishing oo rticular water may 
be suapended ; ; or the number of fish that’ A taken by one per- 
“on in any one day, from.the various streams or lakes, may be 
regulated by the supervisor, All fish hooked less than 8 inohes 
long shall be carefully handled with moist hands and returned at 
once to the water, if not seriously injured. Fish retained should 
be killed. Five fish shall constitute the limit for a day's catch from 
the lake, and 20 from other waters of the 
6. Private operations.—No person = = 
manently, e in any business, opera 
or erect buildings Rh. the ommaieeat teat fe i 
pa in L,-L,. the Director of the National Park Serv 


lication for such may be Washington, 
vitor 9 ofthe park orto the Rational Park | 


atented lands.—Owners 
limita ave entitled to the full use eerd enjoy 
aries of such lands, however 
defined, so that y oH be readily ea from the 


use of such eo OS = 
or injure the park, cele, oF owners m 


pon the 
by their stock o cathe, or otherine ets 
wi tn Celtgn puesiaten ont on to patented 
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mapupery Sov Go cgnventanse ond guidance of 
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Mi firma, or tione holding 
Po ag he: 
| licensee shall retain in 
howe presence in the park may be deened 
nd management of the 
- camp, and hotel 
'cegulee cach of thelr employers Wo went © etal 
name and the . 
on the hat or cap. 
U of employees; if for cause, 
Depa eels All dometic animals that may de othe (ow 
ernment the park at any tourist camp, or along any of the 
peaie Chevengndens, ae | caneneeey Glastes to 0 at wes 
Sass Uy Geelod ot lonst © feet tenasth the Ground by the owner or 






person charge of such animal 
16. Mie ~ a Travel. and heavy 
outer white of > aad being pasmed b - ra & 
) passenger mu 
(6) W used i ~ the park roads 
n over roa 
must have tires not less . 
(¢) All vehicles m for nig travel. 
At least one t must be ca wn vehicles, and it 


i 
fF 
: 
4 
: 
z 
: 





: 
: 


other pollu the 
any wa tite the 
or bathe ie any of the 

fares in the park with. 


b: 
: 


to perm mg any 
ls should be kept a sufficient dis. 
not to litter the ground and make wnfit 
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nddreas of the purchaser, the amount for which each animal was sold 
one the Saveed in connection therewith, and the disposition of 


caperviens wil, a aoe inatance, reasonable 
Sptioe thonsel to euch quae - 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE LOCATION OF MINING CLAIMS. 


rulos veguiotions verning the location of 
aime Crater ational td eatablinhed 
public ee to authority conferred by the acts of 


The 

wines 

“ 

1002 (82 Stat., 208), A a, 1916 
(90 Beat ), and A m9, 1018 (80 Stat. 55) 

vides that under such 















ishing the park pro 
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nerve and 
tions. 

(b valuable deposits of mineral 
= fied and holdi it 
ws qua a ng ® perm 
stich ing paragraph, and such person 
or succemors in interest, may work 
the claim ng on the work he or 
7 ae provisions 
of : Provided, 
That "coe 

mining 

land located as in 

the without injury or 
damage re ground”: 
And location of any 
min ork thereon 
shall shall be filed 
with the showing that 
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APPENDIX B 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE POLICY STATEMENT, 1918 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington, May 13, 1918, 


Dear Mr. Mather: The National Park Service has been established as 
a bureau of this department just one year, DOuring this period our 
efforts have been chiefly directed toward the building of an effective 
organization while engaged in the performance of duties relating to the 
administration, protection, and improvement of the national parks and 
monuments, as required by law. This constructive work is now 
completed. The new Service is fully organized; its personne! has been 
carefully chosen; it has been conveniently and comfortably situated in the 
new interior Department Building; and it has been splendidly equipped 
for the quick and effective transaction of its business. 


For the information of the public an outline of the administrative 
policy to which the new Service will adhere may now be announced. This 
policy is based on three broad principles: "First, that the national parks 
must be maintained in absolutely unimpaired form for the use of future 
generations as well as those of our own time; second, that they are set 
apart for the use, observation, health, and pleasure of the people; and 
third, that the national interest must dictate all decisions affecting public 
or private enterprise in the parks." 


Every activity of the Service is subordinate to the duties imposed 
upon it to faithfully preserve the parks for posterity in essentially their 
natural state. The commercial use of these reservations, except as 
specially authorized by law, or such as may be incidental to the 
accommodation and entertainment of visitors, will not be permitted under 
any circumstances. 


In all of the national parks except Yellowstone you may permit the 
grazing of cattle in isolated regions not frequented by visitors, and 
where no injury to the natural features of the parks may result from such 
use. The grazing of sheep; however, must not be permitted in any 
national park. 


In leasing lands for the operations of hotels, camps, transportation 
facilities, or other public service under strict Government control, 
concessioners should be confined to tracts no larger than absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of their business enterprises. 


You should not permit the leasing of park lands for summer homes. 
It is conceivable, and even exceedingly probable, that within a few years 
under a policy of permitting the establishment of summer homes in 
national parks, these reservations might become so generally settled as to 
exclude the public from convenient access to their streams, lakes, and 
other natural features, and thus destroy the very basis upon which this 
national playground system is being constructed. 
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You should not permit the cutting of trees except where timber is 
needed in the construction of buildings or other improvements within the 
park and can be removed without injury to the forests or disfigurement of 
the landscape, where the thinning of forests or cutting of vistas will 
improve the scenic features of the parks, or where their destruction is 
necessary to eliminate insect infestations or diseases common to forests 
and shrubs. 


In the construction of roads, trails, buildings, and other 
improvements, particular attention must be devoted always to the 
harmonizing of these improvements with the landscape. This is 4 most 
important item in our program of development and requires the 
employment of training engineers who either possess a knowledge of 
landscape architecture or have a proper appreciation of the esthetic value 
of park lands. All improvements will be carried out in accordance with a 
preconceived pian developed with special reference to the preservation of 
the landscape, and comprehensive plans for future development of the 
national parks on an adequate scale will be prepared as funds are 
available for this purpose. 


Wherever the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over 
national parks it is clear that more effective measures for the protection 
of the parks can be taken. The Federal Government has exclusive 
jurisdiction over the national parks in the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, Montana, Washington, and Oregon, and also in the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska. We should urge the cession of exclusive 
jurisdiction over the parks in the other S‘ates, and particularly in 
California and Colorado. 


There are many private holdings in the national parks, and many of 
these seriously hamper the administration of these reservations. Al! of 
them should be eliminated as far as it is practicable to accomplish this 
purpose in the course of time, either through congressional appropriation 
or by acceptance of donations of these lands. isolated tracts in important 
scenic areas should be given first consideration, or course, in the 
purchase of private property. 

Every opportunity should be afforded the public, wherever possible, 
to enjoy the national parks in the manner that best satisfies the 
individual taste. Automobiles and motorcycles will be permitted in al! of 
the national parks; in fact, the parks will be kept accessible by any 
means practicable. 


All outdoor sports which may be maintained consistently with the 
observation of the safeguards thrown around the national parks by law 
will be heartily indorsed and aided wherever possible. Mountain climbing, 
horseback riding, walking, motoring, swimming, boating, and fishing will 
ever be the favorite sports. Winter sports will be developed in the parks 
that are accessible throughout the year. Hunting will not be permitted in 
any national park. 
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The educational, as well as the recreational, use of the national! 
parks should be encouraged in every practicable way. University and 
high-school classes in science will find special facilities for their 
vacation-period studies. Museums containing specimens of wild flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, and mounted animals, birds, and fish native to the 
parks and other exhibits of this character will be established as 
authorized. 


Low-priced camps operated by concessioners should be maintained, 
as well as comfortable and even luxurious hotels wherever the volume of 
travel warrants the establishment of these classes of accommodations. in 
each reservation, as funds are available, a system of free camp sites will 
be cleared, and these grounds will be equipped with adequate water and 
Sanitation facilities. 


As concessions in the national parks represent in most instances a 
large investment, and as the obligation to render service satisfactory to 
the department at carefully regulated rates is nposed, these enterprises 
must be given a large measure of protection, and generally speaking, 
competitive business should not be authorized where a concession is 
meeting our requirements, which, of course, will as nearly as possible 
coincide with the needs of the traveling public. 


All concessions should yield revenue to the Federal Government, but 
the development of the revenues of the parks should not impose a burden 
upon the visitor. 


Automobile fees in the parks should be reduced as the volume of 
motor travel increases. 


For assistance in the solution of administrative problems in the parks 
relating both to their protection and use the scientific bureaus of the 
Government offer facilities of the highest worth and authority. in the 
protection of the public health, for instance, the destruction of insect 
pests in the forests, the care of wild animals, and the propagation and 
distribution of fish, you should utilize their hearty cooperation to the 
utmost. 


You should utilize to the fullest extent the opportunity afforded by 
the Railroad Administration in appointing a committee of western railroads 
to inform the traveling public how to comfortably reach the national 
parks; you should diligently extend and use the splendid cooperation 
developed during the last three years among chambers of commerce, 
tourist bureaus, and automobile highway associations for the purpose of 
spreading information about our national parks and facilitating their use 
and enjoyment; you should keep informed of park movements and park 
progress, municipal, county, and State, both at home and abroad, for the 
purpose of adapting whenever practicable, the world's best thought to the 
needs of the national parks. You should encourage all movements looking 
to outdoor living. in particular, you should maintain close working 
relationship with the Dominion parks branch of the Canadian department 
of the interior and assist in the solution of park problems of an 
international character. 
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The department is often required for reports on pending legislation 
proposing the establishment of new national parks or the addition of lands 
to existing parks. Complete data on such park projects should be 
obtained by the National Park Service and submitted to the department in 
tentative form of report to Congress. 


In studying mew park projects you should seek to find "scenery of 
supreme and distinctive quality or some natural feature so extraordinary 
or unique as to be of national interest and importance." You should seek 
"distinguished examples of typical forms of world architecture," such, for 
instance, as the Grand Canyon, a8 exemplifying the highest 
accomplishment of stream erosion, and the high, rugged portion of Mount 
Desert Isiand as exemplifying the oldest rock forms in America and the 
luxuriance of deciduous forests. 


The national park system as now constituted should not be lowered 
in standard, dignity, and prestige by the inclusion of areas which 
express in less than the highest terms the particular class or kind of 
exhibit which they represent. 


It is not necessary that a national park should have a large area. 
The element of size is of no importance as long as the park is susceptible 
of effective administration and control. 


You should study existing national parks with the idea of improving 
them by the addition of adjacent areas which will complete their scenic 
purposes or facilitate administration. The addition of the Teton Mountains 
to the Yellowstone's greatest need, which is an uplift of glacier-bearing 
peaks; and the addition to the Sequoia National Park of the Sierra 
summits and slopes to the north and east, as contemplated by pending 
legislation, will create a reservation unique in the world, because of its 
combination of gigantic trees, extraordinary canyons, and mountain 
masses. 


In considering projects involving the establishment of new national 
parks or the extension of existing park areas by delimination of national 
forests, you should observe what effect such delimination would have on 
the administration of adjacent forest lands, and wherever practicable, you 
should engage in an investigation of such park projects jointly with 
officers of the Forest Service, in order that questions of national park 
and national forest policy as they affect the lands involved may be 
thoroughly understood. 


Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE 


MR. STEPHEN T. MATHER, Secretary. 
Director, National Park Service. 








Annual Repor' of the Director of the National Park Service, 1918, 
pp. 273-76. 
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APPENDIX C 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 
(Approved December 21, 1932) 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


The following rules and regulations for the government of Crater 
Lake National Park are hereby established and made pat ves 39, 
unt to authority conferred by the hets of Congress approved 
= bgt Stat. 202 308) August 21, 1916 (39 Stat, 521), and the ~ A vy 

1916 ( Stat. 535), as amended June 2, 1920 (41 Stat. 

iT March { 1928 (45 Stat. 20-235), and shall supersede all 

aa rules ond ‘qulations for this park heretofore promulgated, 
— are hereby rescinded, 

tion of natural features and curiosities —The destruc- 

ch fy Ly -— or pn pve in any a of the / pane 

8, equipment, or other pro , or of the trees, flowers, 

atfon, feake, ine rals, animal, e Pied’ or other life, or other 

mde conditions and curiosities in the ark is prohibited: Pro- 

That flowers m => oy in small quantities when, in the 

edoment of the superintendent, their removal will not impair thé 

ee ¢ the oe E25 og ore any flowers are picked, permit must be 


“2. "Danipin —In order to preserve the natural scenery of the park 
and to provide pure water and facilities for keeping the park clean, 
permanent camp sites have been set apart for visitors touring the 
park, ow no | is — rmitted outside of the specially designated 
sites, These camps have been used during the past seasons; they will 
be used Usily this year and for many years to come. The ‘followi 
4 ened there » Will be strictly enforced for the protection o 

he health and comfort of visitors who come in the park. 
“te Keep the camp grounds clean. Combustible rubbish’ shall be 


shall be placed.in garbage cans or pits provided At 
new or wnfrequented cole, ph hn shall be burked bed. 

(>) There is plenty « tne pure water; be sure you get it. There are 
t of visitors every year to each camp site and the water in 


ty adjacent is not to water sup- 
and creeks ad i safe to drink. ' p- 

ded’ is re pe ey and must be used. Tf, however, 

ne ly to grounds, consult rangers for sources 
to wee." y ination ick watersheds of water “ee or of any 





water used for drinkit is prohibited. 
‘(c) Campers and all not wash clothi WY oxi 
” or pollute in any ‘other manner the waters of Bathing 


‘of the streams near the regularly traveled Ta seer in 
the rk is not permitted without suitable bathing clothes. 
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(¢) The wearing of bathing suits, scanty or objectionable clothing, 
without proper coves is prohibited in automobiles, or around 
camps, villages, or hotels, 

(’) All animals shall be kept a sufficient distance from camp sites 
and circulation areas in order not to litter the ground, 

if} Campers ory use only dead or fallen timber for fuel, 

g), Any open ikely to freighten horses shall not be hung near 
a roa il. —————— ' _— ’ 

3. Fires. —Fires constitute one of the greatest perils to the park, 
They shall not be kindled near trees, dead wood, moss, dry leaves, 
forest mold, or Mer vewetulle refuse, but ip. cae open space Or 
rocks or earth./ Should camp be made in a locality where tio sie? 
open space exists or is provided, the dead wood, moss, dry leaves, ete., 

all be —~ away to the rock or earth over an area considerably 
larger than that required for the fire. 

ll a making trips away from established camps are re- 
pray a obtain fire permits from the nearest ranger before building 
camp hres. 

Fires shall be lighted only when necessary, and when no longer 
needed shall be completely extinguished, and all embers and beds 
smothered with earth or water, so that there remains no possibility 
of reignition. 

Permission to burn on any clean-up operation within the park 
must be first secured from the superintendent's office, and in such 
cases as is deemed advisable, such burning will be under the Gov- 
ernment supervision. All costs of suppression and damage caused by 
reason of loss of control of such burning operations shall be paid by 
te ponees or persons to whom such permit has been granted. 

© lighted + —y cigar, match, or other burning material 
shall be thrown any vehicle or saddle animal or dropped into 


leaves, grass, or tree mold, 
tenable or the building of fires on any lands within the park 
may be prohibited by the superintendent when, in his judgment, the 


hazard makes such action necessary. 

The use of fireworks or firecrackers in the park is prohibited, 
except with the written permission of the superintendent. 

4. 7 — rk is a sanctuary for wild life of every sort, 
and. how ping” killing, wounding, frightening, e»capturi 

any time of any wild bird or anima eneapt dangerous suimels 

it is necessary to prevent them from destroying human lives 

or inflicting personal injury, is prohibited within the limits of 


the ) 
. Sipe including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of trans- 
ation of ev 
fa h 











nature or description used by any person or per- 
unting, killing, ensnaring, or capturing birds or 
within the limits of the park shall be forfeited to the 


of an or persons arrested under the 
rpantlen, and on conviction, such for- 

ted as a pone is addition to other punish- 
disposed of and accounted 

of the Secretary of the Interior. 
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any Wild bird or animal shall be prima facie evidence that the person 

or persona having the same ave guilty of welating Cite regulation, 
uring the hunting season, arrangements ma made at entrance 

station to identify and transport through the park, carcasses of 


birds or animals kil {_ ae ) 

Firearmssare prohibit sof the pe park except upon written 
permission of the superintendent, Visitors entering or traveli 
through the park to places beyond, shall, at entrance, report an 
surrender all firearms, traps, seines, nets, or explosives in their 
— to the first park officer and in proper cases may obtain 
1is written permission to carry them through the park sealed. The 
Government assumes no responsibility for the loss or damage to 
any firearms, traps, nets, or other property so surrendered to an 
pes officer, nor are park officers authorized to accept the responsi- 
vility of custody of any property for the convenience of visitors, 

Norn.—T7'he foregoing regulation is in effect a declaration of the 
law on thia subject contained in sections 4 and 6 of the act of Con 
gress approved August 81, 1916 (39 Stat. 621), aocepting cession 
the State of Ovegon of ewclusive jurisdiction of the | embrace 
in the Crater Lake National Park, and for other purposes, 

This act by its terms applies to all lands within said park whether 
in public or private ownership. 

5. Fishing —Fishing with nets, seines, traps, or by the use of drugs 
or explosives, or in any other way than with hook and line, or for 
merchandise or profit is prohibited. Fishing in particular waters 
may be suspended, or the number of fish that may be taken by one 
person in any one day from the various streams or lakes may. be 
regulated by the superintendent. All fish hooked less than 5 inches 

shall be carefully handled with moist hands and returned at once 
to water, if not seriously — Five fish shall constitute the 
ark a gy’ catch — the - and my the Vy waters of 
t . ion of more than two days’ catch by any person 
at any one time shall be construed as a violation of this tion. 
= Pri — —No perme, firm, or ee all } 
side permanently, engage in an ness, or erect buildings in. 
f Director ethe Nee 





park without permission in writing from the 
tionat Park Service, Washi n C. Applications for atm 
— _ be addressed to director through the superinte 

Oo i 


'T, Campers —Still and motion picture cameras may be freely. used 
in the park for quenie.purpesen, ; For the Mees of motion 
bd y-ped y- 4. iring the use of artificial or special 
settings, or ial equipment, or involving the nce of a 

cast, permission must first be-obtained from the super- 


intendent of the 
Ganbling: Gambling in, any form, or the operation of - 


8: 
bling: devices, whether for merchandise or otlierwise, is prohibited. 
9. Advertisements.—Private notices or advertisements shall not be 


in the ‘éxcepting euch as the stperin- 
on IS SET es 
1c, 


P10. Mining clatinie.— location of imitting claims is prohibited 
on Government lantis in park. ae | 
3tST COPY AVA!’ 
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Ll. Private lands,—Owwers of pei) lands within che park 
limits are entitled to the full use and enjoyment thereof; the bound. 
aries of such lands, however, shall be determined, and marked and 
defined, so that they may be readily distinguished from the park 
lands. While no limitations or conditions are imposed upon the use of 
private lands so long as such use does not interfere with ov injure the 
park, private owners shall provide against trespass by their livestock 
upon the park lands, and all trespasses committed will be punished 
to the full extent of the law. Stock may be taken over the park lands 
to private lands with the written permission and under the super- 
vahe of the superintendent, but such permission and supervision 
are not required when access to such private lands is had wholly over 
roads or lands not owned or controlled by the United States. 

12. Grazing. —The running at large, herding, or grazing of live- 
stock of any kind on the Government lands in the park, as well as the 
driving of livestock over same, is prohibited, except where authority 
therefor has been granted by the superintendent. Livestock found 
improperly on the park lands may be impounded and held until 
claimed by the owner and the trespass adjusted, 

13. Authorized operators.—All persons, firms, or corporations hold- 
ing franchises in the park shall keep the grounds used by them 

roperly policed and shall maintain the premises in a sanitary con- 
dition to the satisfaction of the superintendent. No operator shall 
retain in his employment a person whose presence in the park may 
be deemed by the a subversive of good order and 
management of the park. 

All operators shall require each of their employees to wear a 
metal badge, with a number thereon, or other mark of identification, 
the name and number corresponding therewith, or the identification 
mark, being registered in the superintendent’s office. These badges 
must be worn in plain sight. 

14. Doge and cats.—Dogs and cats are prohibited on the Govern- 
ment lands in the park except that upon written permission of the 
superintendent, secured upon entrance, they may be transported over 
through roads by persons passing through the park provided they 
are under h, crated, or otherwise under restrictive control 
of the owner at all times while in the park: Provided, however, That 
emp and others may be authorized by the superintendent to 
keep in the park administrative area, or areas, on condition 
that they are kept within the confines of these areas, and subject to 
such ‘further conditions in the interest of good park administration 
as may be determined by the superintendent. 

_ 15. Dead animals.—.\\ domestic or grazed animals that may die 

on Government lands in the park, at any tourist camp, or along any 

of the pdblic thoroughfares shall be buried immediately by the 

owner or person having charge of such animals at least 2 feet be- 

neath the d, and in no case less than one-fourth mile from any 
or thoroughfare. 


-16x:F%ravel on roads and trails.—Pedestrians on trails, wh dle 
or' ‘pack animals are passing, shall remain quiet/ Uitte estate 


Persons traveling on the trails of the park either on foot or on 
saddle animals shall not make short cuts but shall confine themselves 
to the main trails. 
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Any and all voads and trails in the park may be closed to public 
use by order of the superintendent when, in his ha conditions 
make travel thereon hazardous or dangerous, or when such action is 
necessary to protect the park. 

17. Travel—General.—(a) Saddle horses, pack trains, and horse- 
— vehicles have right of way over moter-propelled vehicles at 
all times, 

(6) Load and weight limitations shall be those prescribed from 
time to time by the superintendent of the park and shall be complied 
with by the operators of all vehicles using the park roads. Sched- 
ules pry Ae ht limitations for different roads in the park may 
be seen at of the superintendent and at ranger stations at 
the park entrances. 

(c) All vehicles shall be equipped with _— for night travel. 
At least one light must be carried on the left front side of all horse- 
— vehicles in a position such as to be visible from both front 
and rear. 

18, Miscellaneous.—No pack-train or saddle-horse party shall be 
allowed in the park unless in charge of a guide or competent leader. 
Such guides or leaders may be required to pass an examination pre- 
scribed by and in a manner satisfactory to the superintendent. At 
the discretion of the superintendent, guides may be permitted to carry 
unsealed firearms. 

19. Fines and penalties.—Persons who render themselves obnox- 
ious by disorderly conduct or bad behavior shall be subjected to the 
punishment hereinafter prescribed for violation of the foregoi 
regulations, and/or they may be summarily removed from the pa 
by the superintendent. 

Any person who violates any of the fo rp hy yyy - shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be subject to a tine of not 
more than or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, 
and be adjudged to pay all costs of the proceedings. 

_Norss.—All com ts by visitors and others as to service, etc., 
rendered in the park should be made to the superintendent in writ- 
ing before the complainant leaves the park. 1 complaints will 
be heard daily during office hours. 

Persons finding, lost articles should deposit them at the! Govern- 
ment. headquarters or at'the nearest ranger station, leaving their own 
names and addresses, so that if not claimed by the owners within 60 
cogerereens may, be:turned over to those who found them... :.::‘°// 

Government is in no way responsible for any kind of 


AUTOMOBILE ANI MOTORCYCLE REGULATIONS 
1, Automobdiles—The park is open to automobiles operated for 


pleasure, but not to those carrying pa rs who are paying, either 
diréctly or indirectly, for the use of machines (excepting, ver, 
au iles used by transportation lines operating under Govern: 
franchise); and any person operating an automobile in contra- 
bie _— provisions of this regulation shall be deemed guilty 
of its violation. | | 
2.' Motor trucks’ dnd. bugses.—Motor tracks and busses are ad- 
mitted to the park under the same conditions as automobiles, except 


— 
raet P 
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the superintendent Will establioh limits of eige and tonnage capacity 

which may vary according to the different roads and bergen 
Commercial truck trailers engaged in hauling freight will be ve: 

quired to secure perminsion from the supermtendent before weing: the 


park roads, 
8, Motor eyeles.—Motor cyclen are admitted to the park under the 
name conditions as automobiles and wre subject to the same regula 


t wo far as they are applicable. 
T Nomniton He motos Mohiele may be operated in the park with 
a Crater Lake National Park pormit. 
owner or driver of cach motorariven vehicle entering the 
shall secure this it at the entering ranger station, 
This permit authorises the operation of the vehicle therein de. 


and not to the owner or driver. This permit should be carried in the 
car and exhibited to rangers on request, 

5. Feos—The feo for a le or motor cycle permite in $1, 

6. Roade—Hours—The use of automobiles will be permitted at all 
house en Gny oF Bo seas tn Sp pact, Automobiles and motor cycles 
may leave the park by the western or Castle Creek en- 
trance, the eastern or Sand C entrance, the southern or Annie 
Creek entrance, and the northern or Diamond Lake entrance. 

7. Speed.—Automobiles and other vehicles chell be so operated vo 
the rol of the driver ata. times, "Whe apeed 
within such limits as may be necewary to avoid acei- 

shall speed exceed 40 miles per r. All caw 
be observed. Ambulances and Government cary 
are the only exceptions to thie rule, The | 
over 14% tons capacity ix limited not to exceed 
miles per hour on all park roads. 
8. Teams.—When teams, saddle horves or pack trains approach, 
automobiles shall be so manipulated so as to allow safe passage for 
In no case shall automobiles paws animals on the 
ste-—-Any veniele (raveling sow of the 
way, y an 
a faster motor vehicle, and 
signal from such overtaking vehicle, ehall move to the 


Pht of way” andthe descending 
of way, « descending ma. 
handled as may be necessary to 


in safety. 
Stouts shall be clowed at all times 


If cars because of accident or f 
idly guihed in cath © Ger os ans 


-driven vehicle who mects with an accident 
nearest ranger station or to the superin- 













automobiles «hall be with head and ‘ail 
to be of suthcrent to insure safety 
3ST ry! 
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in leivings at night, and all lights shall be kept lighted after sunset 
When automobile ison the roads, Headlights must either be equipped 
with antighare devices —— powerful beams to a height at not 
over 30 inches above the or else must be dimmed whenever 
nat a automobiles, motor cycles, driving or riding animals 
" Friatis. 

13. /ntowication.—No person who is under the influence of intox- 
icating liquor and no person who is addicted to the use of narcotic 
drugs shall or drive a motor-driven vehicle of any kind on 
the pvr roads, 

14. Horns.— The horn ehall be sounded before passing other wuto- 
Ty motor yo riding or driving animals, or Pinte. 

15. Fines and penalties—Any person who violates any of the 
foregoing regulations shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
hall be subject to a fine of not more than , Or IMprivonment not 
exceeding «ix months, or both, and be — to pay all costa of 
the ings, or may be punished by revocation of the auto- 
mobile permit and by immediate ejectment from the park. Such 
violation shall be cause for refusal to issve a new automobile permit 
to the offender without prior sanction in writing from the Director 
of the National Park Service or the superintendent of the park. 





Rules and Regulations, December 21, 1932 RG 79 i 
, , , , Central Files, 1933-49, 
File No. 208, Part 1, Crater Lake, Rules and Regulations, General. 
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APPENDIX D 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Crew) 
| Hrveled | 


Tit Paew BeOULATIONS are designed 
for the protection of the natural fea 
iures and for the comfort and con 
venience of vision. The following 
synopes is for the guidance of visitors 

Fines Light carefully and only in 
designated campgrounds — Extinguish 
completely before leaving camp, even 
for temporary alwence. Do not guew 
your fire 1s out-—hnow uf 

Camps Use designated camp 
grounds. Keep the campgrounds clean 
Combustible rubbish shall be burned 
on camp fires, and other refuse of all 
kinds shall be placed in garbage cans 
or pits provided for the purpose. Fire 
wood is provided free of charge. Camp 
ing is restricted to 40 days 

Tras. -Do not throw paper, lunch 
refuse, film cartons, chewing gum 
paper, or other trash over the rim, on 
walks. trails, roads, or eleewhere. Carry 
until you can burn in camp or place 
in receptacle 

Teres, PLOWwnns, AnD antarace. —The 
deviruction, imyury, or disturbance in 
any way of the trees, flowers, birds, or 
animals is prohibited 

Nowes.—Be quiet in camp after 
others have gone to bed) Many prople 
come here for rest 

Avromosices, Careful driving i re 
quired at all times. Your car must be 


equipped with pood lakes, horn, and 
lizhts Passing on curves is prohibied. 
Obey trathe rules, A gasoline sation 
is maintained on the main highway ay 
park headquarters, The fee for auto 
mobile permit is $1. 


Docs.-Dogs are prohibited in the 
park overnight and are not permitted 
in the rim concentration area. When 
not in an automobile, dogs must be on 
a leash at all times 


W aewine snort peans.-Do not feed, 
tease, or molest the bears. Bears will 
enter ot break into automotiles if food 
that they can emell is left invide. They 
will alee rob your camp of unprotected 
food supplies 


Fissine.—A lent of 12 ith per per 
von per day has been set for lake 
angling. A catch of 20 fish is permitied 
in park streams. No fishing license is 
necessary 


Pann orare.- The staff is here to help 
and advise you. When in doubt ask a 
man in uniform. Men in oniform a 
the Information Bureau, park head 
quarters, and the several stations will 
be glad to help you plan your activity 
while in Crater Lake and to explain the 
regulations 

Complete rules and regulations are 
available at park headquarters 


U.S. Department of the 
National Park, 
National Parks, 


interior, National Park Service, Crater 


age 1940, in Circulars of General information 
, Library, Rocky ntain Regional Office. 


Lake 
’ re 
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APPENDIX 
AREA OBJECTIV K NATIONAL PARK: 1964 





RVI JECTIVE | 


To provide for the highest quality of use and enjoyment of the National 
Park System by increased millions of visitors in years to come. 


THE PARK ~ Crater Lake National Park 


1, To insure that all services, those supplied by the concessioner as 
well as those supplied by the National Park Service, will meet a standard 
that will provide a4 quality experience which the visitor expects in a 
National area. 


2. To encourage the visitor to use, enjoy and understand ali of the 
Park resources. 


3. To maintain the high traditions of the visitor service and visitor 
protection programs as exemplifed by well trained uniformed personnel. 


4. To provide through coordinated planning with the Crater Lake 
Lodge, inc. better public facilities properly located and properly 
maintained so the visitor will enjoy his visit. 


5. To make the maximum use of Sinnott Memorial and the Community 
Building in off hours and off seasons for interpretive and conservation 
programs as can be provided; and insure that these programs are of high 
quality. 


6. To encourage the use of the Park for qualified research purposes. 
7. To insure that the primary pattern of use will enable the visitor to 
enjoy freely the natural beauty of Crater Lake and to appreciate the 
natural features. 

8. To promote the use of the park back country. 

9. To develop those facilities necessary for maximum enjoyment of the 


Park which are in consonance with the resource management objectives of 
the Service. 


SERVICE OBJECTIVE I! 


To conserve and manage for their highest purpose the natural, historical 
and recreational resources of the National Park System. 








THE PARK » Crater Lake National Park 


1, To protect the lake and surrounding walls a8 paramount examples of 
4 caldera lake, 


2. To protect the lake a8 nearly a8 possible in its pristine condition, 
free from human disturbance and intrusion which could detract from its 
appearance and beauty 48 originally viewed by man, 


3. To establish an architectural theme, and adopt design standards for 
construction which are in harmony with the Park atmosphere. 


4, To provide for the conservation of important historical and 
archaeological resources which are present. 


5. To establish explicit resource management guidelines for the Park 
which are in harmony with the concepts of the Secretary's advisory board 
on wildlife management and the report of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

6. To assure dependability, efficiency, and long life for all facilities. 
7. To develop and adapt management concepts which will withstand 
modern pressures and influence upon park resources and will meet the 
requirements of the Service's long range program. 

SERVICE OBJECTIVE it) 

To develop the National Park System through inclusion of additional areas 
of scenic, scientific, historical and recreational vaiue to the nation. 

THE PARK ~ Crater Lake National Park 


1, To revise the boundaries, where needed, in order to improve 
management and protection of its natural resources. 


2. To encourage the expansion of National Historic Landmarks in 
Oregon, and to encourage visitors to visit and enjoy them. 


3. To inform the visitor of the need for expansion of the National Park 
System. 


4. To encourage the visitor to become familiar with the contents of the 
"Road to The Future". 


SERVICE OBJECTIVE IV 


To participate actively with organizations of this and other nations in 
conserving, improving and renewing the total environment. 
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THE PARK ~ Crater Lake National Park 


1, To cooperate with the U.S. Forest Service in planning, developing 
and organizing adjacent recreational areas, 


2. To cooperate with State and local agencies in protecting historical 
and natural areas of significance. 


3. To exchange ideas with local, state and federal agencies throug’: the 
use of "Park Practice", "Grist" and other publications and techniques 
which are available. 


4. To encourage meetings of local, state, and federal agencies to 
further national conservation goals. 


SERVICE OBJECTIVE V 


To communicate the cultural, inspirational and recreational significance of 
the American Heritage as represented in the National Park System. 


THE PARK ~- Crater Lake National Park 


1, To give the highest priority to informational publications published 
by the Crater Lake Natural History Association and to encourage this 
association to publish guide booklets, hist. cal brochures, maps and 
pictures as necessary for better interpretation. 


2. To interpret for the visitor as the main interpretive theme the story 
of the eruption of Mt. Mazama and the formation of the great caldera 
which makes Crater Lake one of the most beautiful and deepest lakes in 
the northern hemisphere. The secondary themes to interpret are the 
history, the wildlife, plant life and the outstanding scenery. 


3. To provide high quality interpretation that will meet the needs of al! 
visitors, family groups, professional groups, individuals, the young and 
the old. 


4. To constantly train the interpretive staff so that services they 
provide will be improved and updated. 


5. To participate in off site talks for schools, service clubs and other 
organizations. 


6. To release through newspapers, radio and television current 
information on Park activities to the neighboring communities. 


7. To improve the design and quality of wayside exhibits and assist the 
visitor to use and understand these exhibits so that they will have an 
understanding of the area, and their heritage. 




















SERVICE OBJECTIVE VI 





To increase the effectiveness of the National Park Service as a "people 
serving" organization dedicated to park conservation, historical 
preservation and outdoor recreation, 


THE PARK «= Crater Lake National Park 


1, To promote an active training program for all employees, permanent, 
seasonal and concessioner, to add to their effectiveness and ability to 
serve the visitor. 


2. To function under a published delegation of authority as a park 
management group "D" organization. 


3. To apply the "Plan for the Man" and other management training 
techniques for better manpower use and development. 


4. To provide a safety program for the protection of the visitor and the 
park staff. 


5, Improve the wage board employees’ development program through the 
use of outside-the-service training courses. 


Master Pian of Crater Lake National Park, September 1964, Chapter 2, 
Area Objectives, pp. 2-10, National Park Service History Collection, 
Harpers Ferry Center. 
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